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A good mind easily amalgamatett with religion ; but oat 
toured by discontent, or agitated by turbulent passions, will 
lit nothing exhilarating. 

BlDLAKE*S BaMPTON LeCTUKES. 



There is no virtue more amiable in the softer sex, than that 
•lild and quiescent spirit of devotion, which, without entan- 
gling itself in the dogmas of religion, is melted by its- charities 
dOhd exhilarated by its hopes. Cowper. 
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CHAPTER LL 




JVlR. Grant had, not without intention, con-* 
trived to fix his friends within sight of the 
finest of the churches : he well knew the dispo- 
sition to copy, that often exists in the mind of 
unruly man, and he knew the power of impo- 
sing objects ; but he was equally well aware that 
many a mind which will follow, refuses to be 
led ; and theriefore he used no urgency. No- 
thing was said on the subject of Rosanne's going 
to church — it seemed understood that it was noj; 
to be thought on. 

^ I shill go in silence,' said Mr. Grant to her, 
when he could speak to her alone; ^ but I would 
have the utmost delicacy observed. — Let your 
father see nothing but that he is consulted, and 
that we give up to his habits, as much and as 
unostentatiously as we can-^-and then let us 
mark how this operates.' 

The bells ceased to call the congregation, and 
the streets were emptied. * Do you not follow 
the fashion of the place, Rosanne ?' said her fa- 
t);]er to her, as she sate reading behind his chair. 
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t ROSANNE. 

• These fine people, who have flocked by to show 
themselves to each other in a crowd, I dare say, 
think they are doing right: I Supposed Grant 
would have taken you — I could amuse myself; 
and I certainly shall never oppose your acting 
consistently with your new opinions : — I have 
given my word, and you may rely on it.' 

* A thousand tHanks, my dear father ; but it 
is the value of what you grant me, that would 
prevent my using it' 

* How so ? — do not be absurd.' 

*I will explain myself. If you told me I 
might walk across the room as a favour, I 
should do it, and be satisfied ; but if you per- 
mitted me to go without you, to see a fine pro- 
spect, to look at pictures or statues,' to hear 
fine music or superior eloquence, I should say, 
the pleasure is incomplete without my father.— *• 
Another motive would restrain me : if I did it 
publicly, it would imply that you had not a 
taste for these excellencies ; and 1 would not so 
traduce you to the world. I know you have a 
taste, and a good taste, and a correct taste ; and 
t persuade myself that a time will come, when 
you will accompany me— and for this I will 
wait, in the humblest and most grateful sub- 
mission.' 

r 

* Is it possible,' said Bellarmine, turning 
round in his chair to look at his daughter — * is 
it possible that you are considering mcy instead 
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ROSA^NB. d 

erf petforihing what you call your duty to your 
Maker? — what inconsistency !' 

* No, my fadier, — perfect consistency : I am 
doing all iia my power to atone for my neglect : 
I am reading the church-service — and this shall^ 
for the present, content me. I am confident that 
the only way to obtain the favour of my Maket 
iis to prefer my duty to my inclination : — should 
I not rather dishonour than honour my parent, 
— :and. such a parent ! if, by any act of mine, I 
pointed out that he doubted the providence of 
Gfpd ? You are well to-day — you will go out, 
you say J therefore you cannot appear hindered 
by wsint of health : — no, my dear Sir, I will 
n0vet injure your estimation by my contrasting 
conduct :— what I cannot cure, I will hide — ^at 
l^let while I have hope.' 
. He had again turned his back : he now rose 
in silence, and went out of the room. 

What would have been Rosanne's apprehen- 
$ious had she been privy to the scene in the fo- 
rest? She could not know that her thoughtful 
guardian had Bellarmine's razors in his pocket : 
she imagined that his penknife was mislaid, be? 
cause she had lent him hers. Her own pro- 
perty was, indeed, safe ; but on neither razors 
nor penknife, or any perverted use of such in- 
struments, did she think. 

She was disturbed by his manner of leaving 
the room j but it was because she ftared he was 
quitting her to indulge ia a fit of low spirits, 
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4 ROSANNE, 

which might counteract what was doing for his 
restoration : she was impatient for his appear- 
ance, but she dared not hasten it. 

The power of employing herself was now 
destroyed ; and, if possible, with anxiety greater 
than when she was awaiting liis return from 
the forest, she listened to sounds that passed 
away from her. 

. She went to his chamber-door, and, had she 
feared the worst, might have been comforted by 
hearing him say a few words in a murmuring, 
complaining tone; but to her they were * con- 
firmation strong of all she dreaded. * Why, this 
must be the re-re-action of laudanum,' said she 
to herself, ^ if this is any effect of it ; but he 
was so much better, that it cannot be. I am 
sure there is something more of cause than the 
laudanum^— I hope dear good Mr. Grant is not 
deceiving me — I hope they are not treating me 
like a child.' 

She came away — she returned : all was still 
•—she returned again : she called — ^no answer : 
she knew not what to fear : that which she 
should most have dreaded was still remote from 
her imagination. She did not, even now, call to 
mind Captain Mask's prediction : evil thoughta 
had not ready access to her mind. 

At length, while listening against the parti- 
tion which divided the rooms, she heard, or 
fancied she heard, her own name pronounced in 
fi low hollow voice. She flew again to the 
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chamber-door, but it was locked; and her rer 
quest to have it opened, was not answered. 

What should she do ? 

There was a door, perhaps, from the next 
room, which Mr. Grant occupied. . 

Her conjecture was reasonable ; she found a 
door which she could open-rbut what did sh« 
see?— her father on the floor. 

May the taste, for scenes of horror be for 
ever exploded ! it shall not here have any en* 
couragement — it is corrupt, and productive of 
moral evil, 

* If I faint, he must die,' said she, to herself. 
— ^ Great God! look on me — O Mr. Grant ! that 
you were but here !' 

Extreme perturbation of mind had been re- 
lieved by a very safe, though frightful hsemor- 
rhage from the head. 

* Do not be shocked,' said he, faintly. — * I 
assure you this is accident— you will find it 
saj nay, satisfy yourself. I would not terrify 
you, niy dear child ; — look yourself^t is over 
now.* 

Rosanne supposed his senses afifected-r-he 
seemed apologizing to her when he should, if 
his judgment had been clear, have thought only 
on himself. 

a • 

She tried to assist him to rise, hoping, but 
I'carcely knowing how to attempt it, to place 
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6 ROSANNE. 

him on his bed.— ^ Rosanne/ said he, looking 
up at her with an expression she had never be- 
fore seen in his countenance — * my child, I can- 
not conceal it from you ; this is all your doings— 
you are right, I own/ 

She sprung from her knees — she let drop the 
arm that she had grasped-?— she stood erect and 
motionless: her hands fell before her, while, 
looking on herself with contempt and horror, 
she said, in an accent of deep despair, * Then 
I am an outcast from Heaven, indeed/ 

She could not now hear her father contradict 
her : the ^ arrowy shower* of tears that almost 
excoriated as they fell, was necessary to restore 
even her power of voice,— all her confidence in 
Heaven was but enough to recall her senses. 

' Can we do murder and not know it?' said 
she. * Can I have killed my father, and be in- 
nocent ?-rr-What is innocence? if ignorance, I 
am innocent of this great offence. Take out, 
great God, this heart from my bosom — survey 
it, even with thine eye : has it a thought, has it 
a wish, it would hide from thee ? — has it not 
asked thy direction ?— has it not submitted to 
thy guidance ?' 

Recollecting herself, she looked down, andf 
crying out, ' O niy father!' — tears of better effi- 
cacy came to her relief; and she could hear hiw 
speitk kinder word$ than ever yet passed his 
lips. 

She sunk into the chair nearest to him; she 
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bent over him, \yhile he, suppressing all tliougUt 
for himself, tried to atone for the doubtful con* 
struction of what he had uttered, by professing 
hiinself benefited, not injured, by her endea- 
vours, 

/ Dp not talk tojne, my dear father,' said she^ 
\ till we have. Mr. Grant with us ; he. said b6 
should be at home at One;. and it wantS) wQSff 
but half an hour/ 

V * Then,,' replied Bellarniine, * I have no tijnt 
to lose ; go to the drawing-room — I will, I gi.v^ 
you iny word, only refresh myself with a little 
WiM^r, and I will come to you — keep quiet, aud 
you shall have every comfort your affectionait^ 
h^rt needs.' 

She obeyed: he led her to the door — sh^ 
thrisw herself on the sofa — ^ Am I alive? am I 
gw^ke?' said she; 'did my father speak so 
kindly ? what am I to hop^ ? will he give up 
^1 his prejudices ? does he think me right ? 
^. ,|j[^;c^me to her, before she could grow un- 
easy : he sate down by her; he took her harids-r" 
*. Now, my child,' said he, * my mind has got 
rid of much\ of its oppression — now hear me,-*- 
I remember, when \ was a young man, and 
moje talked of than >yas good for me, ^ was 
told that old Dr, J^s.tamond had taken my part, 
vhen .he heard me spoken of, perhaps, r^o worsci 
than I deserved, and said, that if ever I was con- 

* • • • 

vinced I was wrong, it must be by female influ- 
jCftce, I-ittle did I fqresee, that thii influence 
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would be a daughter's, but so it is; and not even 
Grant, my dearest child, shall share your tri- 
umph. In the present state of my shaken nerves, 
ypu will rest satisfied, with my saying that I am 
not th^t infidel I may have appeared : I confess I 
wished to be so; but you have prevented it. In 
France, I caught the contagion of such opinions; 
for education had given me none to defend 
me; but your conduct has been my antidote, and 
Grant has most faithfully aided it. I will en- 
deavour to get my mind and spirits into good 
order, and, if I . can succeed to my own satisr 
faction, we will go to church together next 
Sunday/ 

> Mr. Grant came in while Rosanne's tears were 
in full flow — and now seemed dispelled all the 
clouds of separation, of doubt and of distrust, 
that had marred the happiness of father and 
daughter, and called out the endeavours of their 
friend. If there was in the world a happy 
being at this moment, it was Rosanne Bellar- 
mine ; did she not deserve to be so ? 

Taking her out in the evening, in hopes that 
fresh air and the calm scenery of the lovely 
country might restore the serenity of her mind, 
Mr.^rant, when she expressed her difficulty in 
believing that what was so transporting to her 
^8 her father's generosity, could be real, replied 
to her, * His mind has been long preparing for 
this happy change. Much is, under God, owing 
to yourself and to your propriety of conduct—^ 
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had you done less, you would not have roused 
him; had you done more, you would have 
soured him : he has seen the influence of Chris- 
tianity on your mind, and he has considered it 
to a good purpose. I need not tell you we 
n)ust still be very tender, and not require too 
much: he will probably slip many times before 
lie reaches the point of security ; but let no one 
^er^uade you, when you have not me to guide 
you, to use that vehemence of zeal which many 
pieople think necessary to the promotion of 
Christianity : it may, I grant, promote their 
own species of religion, and I acquit their in- 
tention with all my heart — but they must not 
tell me that this is the reliQ:ion of the Gos^ 
pel. When you mix in the world, your dispo- 
sition will lead you to unite with what you will 
hear called * serious people.' I hope we are all 
f serious* in our endeavours to obtain the favour 
of God ; but if their * seriousness' depends on 
what they inculcate, the surrendering ourselves 
and our hearts to our Saviour, and if, as they 
tell us, there is no efficacy in any thing- we can 
^o, unless we feel convinced that we have done 
so, though I love them with all my heart, I 
cannot join them. We all, I hope and tipst, 
mean the same thing; but I have a great objec- 
tion to fanatical terms and mystical jargon ; and 
I set my face against every thing that narrows, 
or plants thorns in the path of religion. Take 
your faith, my dear child^ from the words of 

S 
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our Blessed Saviour; do the best you cart in 
understanding and in acting up to them, re- 
membering what, I am sure, you feel yourself, 
the impossibility of our meriting pardon for 
even our common transgressions, but through 
his atonement. Cultivate the temper of mind 
that is most favourable to receive the influence 
of that Holy Spirit which guides us to the per- 
formance of God's will ; but do not expect ever 
to feel that you have even done your best, 
Aiuch less that you have entirely surrendered 
€ven your pure heart to the service of your 
Maker. Read the Scriptures with none but the 
best commentaries, , and consider the Epistles in 
particular, as directed against heresies in the 
early church; and consequently be content to 
find them less intelligible to you, except where 
duties are plainly enjoined, than the simplicity 
of the Gospel — yet they have their admirable 
lise which you will discover in time; but do 
not resort to them in lieu of the Gospel-te:jtt— ^ 
take them collaterally, aud as expounders of 
the law. I should not give you this warning, 
but that you will observe amongst these ^ se- 
*rious people' whom I describe to you, and 
whqm you will find, in most instances, highly 
respectable, a great disposition rather to preach 
from St. Paul's words, than from those of our 
J^ord himself; and I do not think this facilitates 
an acquaintance with the simple verities of out' 
fflitji^ 1. 4m not infal^iblq-^od forbad I should 
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pretend to more light than the rest of the 
world : whenever I change my opinion, you shall 
know it ; but, for the present, do as I bid you. 
—And in your external, comply with all in- 
nocent customs : affect no austerity — do ;iot 
faifcy you offendc God, by seeing a play, dan* 
Cirig in company with proper persons, or pur^ 
suing your accomplishments. Use music, as 
ibusic was intended to be used, to invigorate 
thb spirits, relieve thought, and aid devotion.— 
I know nothing more innocent, more awaken- 
ing to piety. Teach those whom you can 
influence, to use the wdrld without abusing it^ 
and remember that a good mind may be lifted 
towards Heaven, not only by the colour of the 
rainbow, but evefn by a box cf ribbone iXk one 
of ybn girW fiacry Bbops/ 
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CHAPTER m. 

The ensuing week promised Rosanne a species ^ 
of enjoyment beybnd her utmost hopes, nor did 
it disappoint her. Her father was now a dif- 
ferent being from the reserved man she had 
hitherto known him : he was not gay, but he 
was tranquil : he took air and exercise, saw his 
physician with an improved countenance, read 
and conversed, and suffered her to accept the 
kindness of Mrs. Firmly, who, meeting her 
want of information more than Jialf-way, saved 
her from any uncourtly surprise that her igno- 
TMice of common things might have excited (l); 
Her protegee was too well bred to distress any 
one by awkwardness : her remarks were silent 
when they were not favourable, or when she 
could doubt their being just: and it became, in 
a few days, matter of emulation with some of 
Mrs. Firmly 's select friends, to offer civilities 
to the beautiful Miss Bellarmine. 

But no alteration did this change of solitude 
for society, and seclusion for admiration, make 
in the beautiful Miss Bellarmine. She was tlic 
same P-osanne as at Chateau- Vicq, only infi- 
nitely happier, and on principle more cheerful. 
She judged of every thing by the standard 
erected in her mind; and convinced, daily and 
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hourly, that there aire indded very few actions or 
sentiments so unimportant as not to obtain a 
character of good and evil, she was duly cir- 
cumspect in what she did herself, and as candid 
as her knowledge of Christianity could make 
her, in judging of what she saw and heatd. 
But when once she had decided, which was the 
&rthe$t her judgment ever presumed to go, as 
to the propriety, or rather conscientiousness, of 
adopting, in similar circumstances, what she saw 
practised, her foundation was too firm to allow 
that which was built on it to be destroyed ; and 
it Wa» soon perceived that any deviation from 
decorum robbed her countenance of its smile,' 
and that her nice sense forbade the graces of 
heiilips to encourage it. 'I dislike freedom of 
manners that goes beyond ease of conversation,* 
said she to Miss Pathos, ^ because it is giving 
up one of those securities that set us most at 
case, •• We cannot speak without restraint, if 
we put ourselves in a situation that admits of 
being misunderstood : whereas, within proper 
limits, we may do what we please ; and to me, 
it'is particularly necessary to be always sure I 
am within my own fence. I may, in my igno- 
rance, make mistakes which, would, I do not 
doubt, be forgiven me on the credit of my 
being known to be cautious; but any levity, 
^y thiiig unbecoming the mild restraint of out 
religion, would subject me justly, to, censure; 
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and I baye. HO right to make myself a wor^ci 
ctxample.tban I ought to be.' 

' I have found out/ said ^he to Mr. Gtanty 
Ithe shortest way to please myself/ 
.; 'Happy girl!' said be, ' can you not teach 
it me ?' 

' .She is teaching it mcj' said her father; '. my 
Rose is a very good teacher/ 

' I have found out/ jsaid she, t that taking 
care of motives is still better .than looking after 
actions when they are gone a mile off/. 
. *'Tis no new discovery/ .said Mr. Grant, 
* but it is a very useful one; abide by it-r-it 
would prevent half the disingenuousness in the 
world 1 we. should not have. to say that : the £rst 
r^son we hear is seldom the true one.' 

.All the conversation of her father and. Mr. 
Grrant tended to convince Jier . that she might 
rely as much on the sincerity of the one as on 
the prudent. zeal of the other ; and, on the; Sa- 
turday of this week, she heard discussed the 
qhoice of the church in which she, for the first 
time, should join in the worship of .her Creator. 

\ What say you to the little French 4church 
here?' said, Mr. Grant; Mt is venerable and 
very private/ 

' O no ! said< Rosanne, irresistibly imp^ed 
to speak, at a moment when she was quitting 
tjie joom ; * not French, pray.' 

5 
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^ It would be skulkitig/ said fiellarmine to 
Mr. Grant. * Time was, and not long sinc^ 
when I would gladly have skulked ; but I should 
not be satisfied with consulting my own feeling 
in this instance : — and,' added he, smiling, 
*:yQu do not know me well enough to judge of 
the merit of that sentiment; for, to speak truth, 
I believe it is the first time in my life that I 
ever did npt choose to consult my feeling. It 
hiisibeenj Grant, my bane through life. A man 
ought tQ have educated his feeling very care- 
fully, before- he presumes to let it guide him. 
Human nature, I doubt, is not to be trusted. I 
\viU not object to the church of the least gay 
resort; but let me begin properly.' 

No first play— no approaching ball — no pro- 
mised pleasure by water — no journey by land, 
ever made the novice in this world's enjoyment 
so fearful of disappointment, as did the pro- 
spect of going to church make Rosanne. The 
day arrived: every thing was propitious: her 
father's mind was calm and firm. Mr. Grant 
had presented her with a beautiful Common- 
Prayer-Book, in which his best wishes were 
written; and she had provided one for her fa- 
ther according to her own taste, but without 
the oat*of-place ostentation of a present from 
her whp. wished to be dependent on him. Th< 
rijght and wrong into which -she' divided -hey 
idea% taught her this propriety, . , 
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The cliurch selected for a purpose, which^ 
though of the commonest description, was by 
circumstances made awful, had remains of high 
ajitiquity and ancient grandeur; and as tliey 
entered it, Rosanne, whose heart and soul were 
in that temple not made with hands, looked 
round on its venerable walls, with an elevation 
of gratitude that precluded all confusion and 
embarrassment; for it did not allow her to 
think of herself. She had studied the service : 

r 

she had passages of the Psalms in hei: memory : 
• 1 was glad when they said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord,' was on hei^ lips» 
Yet she had one feeling perhaps peculiar to her- 
self. Like those who, having a medical friend, 
think no advice can be so salutary, no operation 
so gentle as his, she wished Mr. Grant could 
have officiated. She wanted a particularly sooth*^ 
ing tone to meet her father's wounded mind : 
she thought no hand could heal but his who had 
probed. 

She had, in her pardonable ignorance, asked 
Mr. Grant whether it was not proper to inform 
the clergyman that some of his auditors were 
}iew disciples, that he might, as she understood 
there would be a sermon, accommodate it to 
their reception, which she supposed might be 
done without injury to others ; but Mr. Grant 
had said ^ No : to a conscientious man, the 
duty is sufficiently impressive ; and we might, 
by interesting too much, abate, in this in* 
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'Htftnce, the powers we wish to increase. Let us 
tajce wb^ we mu^t, in worldly language, call 
«qr chanc;^ ; and trust to the blessing of Go^ 

• tbat we shall be able to apply to ourselves that 
-Whiph most concerns us, and to extract from 
the sermon what is most useful. A good pastor 
fi£ bid flock always provides for the weakest in 
^e fold; and the duteous follower of Him 
who alone ^ knew what was in the heart of 
' iDdp/ will always adopt his mode of treatment, 
^probikting audacious vice with dignity, and 
^IVWQOling the return to virtue by persuasion 
Hind eticQjUragement. 

Nplfbi^ag could now detach Rosanne from her 
tfnth^r's side. On her knees — on the ground — 
. fejisctiag every convenience and indulgence — as 
hex fiither's example taught her — she, perhaps 
ritiare i fervently than ever for herself, besought 
ifor .l\im t\\e pardon, the guidance, and the bless- 
, tng of .Qpd, through that mediation, of which 
sbe felt as well as acknowledged the necessity, 

• tOfin^, Sfjal}en from his high estate.' 

1^ iH>uld not have hoped, eyen from Mr. 
jGiaot, nwre tenderness of manner than that with 
' iwhichibe. service was read; but still she waited 
MUiiQi^ly 'for the senpon. She had read some 
iVbich jihe thought would baye suited her father 
jn>d ber: berheatt beat; but * Thy will be doije* 
cdtmd laUther tumultuous feelings. 

Tbfepreacher, In a discourse on the fext/ |^t 
VOL* m, c 
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him that |tole, steal no more,* certainly gave 
little hope of adapting his endeavours to the 
circumstances of Mr. or Miss Bellarmine ; but 
extending his view of the subject to that strong 
proof of a wish to amend, the making compen- 
sation for injury to others, either the force of his 
arguments, or the energy of his manner, or the 
kind sympathy which he expressed for those 
who had still to give this strong proof, seized 
the attention df Bellarmine very powerfully; 
and something more than all th^se'might have 
been supposed to bear upon his mind, when he 
covered his face, and seemed to stifle his sen- 
sations. 

But the sermon had finally closed with an ex* 
hortation to those then in the church, and 
who admitted the force of the preacher's argu- 
ments, to avouch their acquiescence in the doc- 
trine, and further their own good intentions by 
partaking of the Holy Sacrament. Pale and in 
tears, Rosanne heard this. Bellarmine only 
• shook his head. 

They quitted their pew. Rosanne lingered : 
she looked, with a saintly curiosity, to see the 
table, which seemed spread for those who de- 
served an invitation to it, in preference to her 
and her poor fathen The person whose office 
it was to close the doors, stood waiting their 
exit ; and Rosanne felt as if turned out. But 
she dared not give way to her regret: her duty 
wail claimed too knperiously by her father's hu- 
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tniliation, to allow her to claim any thing for 
herself. 

Every allowance was to he made for BellarT 
mine, if he appeared thoughtful, and even a little 
disturbed, on his return. Religion is no pre- 
cipitate nostrum; it is a gentle. alterative, pro- 
.ducing regular but not violent effects ; and this 
conviction kept Rosanne's mind easy. No ob- 
jection was made by her father, when attending 
the afternoon-service of another church wa^ 
proposed. He listened with complacjency to 
the prayers; but there being no sermon, it 
remained to be proved, whether all sermons 
would, for a time, affect him as he had been af- 
.fected by that in the morning. 

* I have deceived mysjelf — I have hoped too 
much — ^I have expected too much ; — is it all a 
dream ?' said Rosanne to herself, when she met 
her father the next morning, and saw him little 
less gloomy than during his former habits. The 
evening had passed well — ^he had walked out 
with Mr. Grant — she had spent it, by her own 
choice, at home ; and the conversation, previous 
to their parting for the night, had been so sup- 
ported by Mr. Grant, that Bellarmine's being 
somewhat silent was not striking : but now she 
could not but perceive that which it Avas most 
painful to observe : — and to the. increase of her 
own anxiety, their kind friend hinted the ne- 
cessity of returning to his flock, to which he 
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ibust, as ^n u they could spare him, yield. 
Something, far more urgent than invitation, 
pressed their coming into Kent; and '* This is 
some consolation/ said Rosanne, when her fa- 
ther s^med inclint^ to engage himself, though 
it a distant and unfixed day. 

At the first opportunity of speaking to Mr. 
Grant without her father's overhearing her, she 
again resorted to her former mode of procuring 
tease 6f mind by consulting him ; but the fear 
^that she might almost offend him by supposing 
.that which his better judgment, she still flattered 
"herself, told him was impossible, made her af- 
fect something like gaiety when she spoke^r , 

^ My feelings,^ said she, 'I imagine mUst be, 
at this moment, extremely like what Miss Pathos 
'described hers on the application of a second 
'blister to her side, when she had hoped, in vain, 
to have been relieved from great pain by the 
^ first : — I cannot bear this repetition as well as I 
did the former suffering.' She then communi- 
cated her fears; and happy she was in having 
' communicated them ; for they obtaiiied for her, 
* though her consoling friend was Hot at liberty te 
say as much as he wished, an undertaking for 
the security of her comfort. * Tis,'''said he, * a 
bitter medicine ^hich your fu^r 'is taking; 
but he is sensible that he added the 'Wormwood 
to it himself :-^ne thing I am ^storry to tell 
•you, — you must know itj and it^to^y spare^hnn 
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paiu to tell it myself ;-^he miist go. to Xx)Pcloa 
for a f^w day^ without yoD«' 

The tears came into her eyes as ^he sai<l iQ a 
tone almost of incredulity, * Indeed T 

* He nuist/ said he ; ^ and be will be tbe better 
for it; he has affairs to settle with various people/ 
. * He thinks then he sh^l dici' she exclaimed, 
clasping her himds in pitiable fprebpding. . 

^ N03 no, dp npt you fear ; you will have \(\n\ 
back in a fevf days.— I wLihed to have seen $lr, 
Weilhiom agam before J quitted this part of tlie 
country; but perhaps you would rather I .were 
with you ; and 1 will then stay. — I do not know 
that I could be easy in leaving you here/ 

' Wbat| not when I behaved so well at the 
hotel?' 

^ The hotel was, in my opinion, though more 
exposed, a safer place — ^you do pot know your 
servants— any scoundrel may knock at the door, 
and ask for you by name ; and your servants 
might be very innocently imposed on.' 

The idea of such danger was new to Kosanne ; 
but she could not defy it. ^ Shall I go back to 
thehoteV ^'^ ^be, ^ and remain there? but I 
could dq something that perhaps would make 
my father and you happier about me. I am so 
sorry to be a trouble— rl dare say you wish I 
were a hoy^' 

* No indeed,' said Mr. Grant ; * and except 

where girls must be sufferers, in spite of all our 

endeavours for them| I never allow a;iy father 
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to utter the wish in my hearing. I have known 
some almost saying hard words to girls, under 
selfish fear of trouble and expense for which 
they could make no return : — if they are trouble- 
some, or expensive, or helpless, 't is the fault of 
those who rear them ; and if we cantiot like them, 
't is the fault pf our taste and the want of know- 
ing, their usefulness — their soothing power — 
their humanizing properties. What should we 
be without you ?— a set of bears, believe me — ' 
or perhaps a herd of asses. If fathers would 
know what daughters may be, they should ask 
Sir Patriarch Humid. I consigned to the earth 
the dear remains of his exemplary daughter Lady 
Valebrun, the week before I left home. Her 
father, important as a son was to him, I am 
sure never felt a wish that she had not been 
a daughter ; but then he brought her up for his 
comfort and her own ; — and then— for we can* 
not, Rose, make things desirable, but the people 
of this world will desire them — they have so 
much sense as that — then came this good young 
man who married her ; and he was tdo good to 
be refused ; and so adieu all thoughts of a fa- 
ther's repaid care ! — her father could not think 
pf it — and she is dead, and has left a large little 
family to feel, perhaps through their lives, that 
they have lost her. But come, my child, I did 
not mean to bedew thy eyes. How shall we 
settle this matter?' 

^ I could accept Mrs. Firmly's repeated invi- 



tation : I really tlim); she is good enough to wish 
me to do so.' 

Thus it was adjusted; and Rosanne com- 
pelling her confidence in Mr. Grant, lo over- 
power the fears excited by her father's counte- 
nance, parted from them, in the way least in- 
creasing any reluctance they might feel in being 
called away, or any painful anxiety that should 
arise for her comfort in their absence., 

Walking with her to deposit her safely with 
Mrs. Fjrmly, Mr. Grant's ready-turning eye 
c^qght some children at play. Rosanne had 
just said, ^ Give me something to think on while 
I am without you — something of \yhich J cai; 
make profit/ 

* Nay,' said he, ^ never ask me for subjects : 
TT-look for yourself — ihe world is full of them* 
Thos^ children there read us all a lesson: in 
kicking that, tile, and aiming at a spot which it 
is to Teach, that boy does what, would to God 
we could all do ! he does his utmost: and if he 
plays again to-mprrow, he will feel the improve- 
ment which he has gained to-day. People com- 
plain of the sameness of life — why do they not 
carry their eyes, and ears, and understandings 
about with them ? they would then see that no 
two things are alike, and, that every minute pro- 
duces something new :-Afthey would know toq 
that every thing has a tongue, and that every 
fhin^ whether they hear it or hear it not, 
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preaches to them louder than t ever did, even af 
my hest. Shakspeare was no visionary, when 
he said that stones could make sermons : he did 
not prophesy what things would be— ^he knew 
what they must be, and he acquainted himself 
with what they are. We call poetry fancy and 
iniagination, when we should oftener call it thei 
intimate perception of truth. If you, my child, 
earry through life an observing mind, you will 
be insensible to what half the world complains 
6f--you will see literally * good in every thing ;* 
tad you will never, even in solitude, want for 
Entertainment. I was a thinking boy, though 
ta active, and, I believe, a mischievous one. 
When my father taught me chess for his own 
amusement, I saw in it that which I afterwards 
l^bgnisied as typical of worldly prudence. I 
saw the same caution in the outset of a business 
demanded) as in th^ first moves of my pieces. I 
^w that I Seeded coolness, forbearance, acute- 
iiess, to discrifnihate between a real and a fancied 
benefit, as rnuch }ti the game of life as at chesi 
—the same ciFdiimspection, the same care, in 
affairs of nicety, to secure an honourable retreati 
the same pierseverance in spite of diiscouragd- 
tnents;^n short, all the mind that my father had 
called out on the pie-bald platform^ for the in- 
terests of my hailf of the population of it. A 
game at battledore and TShuttle-cork, of it 
toarbles, eferit ine, with increased accuracy, t& 
my syntax and prosody ; and music, thit chani 
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of my vacant hours^ seemed to roll the soil of my 

mind, and to make its product shoot stronger. 

' I turn away/ continued he^ ^ from those 

people, and there are some, I am sorry to say, 

in the world, who can distil none but poisonous 

juices from herbs — we have our choice in most 

things. — And here we are at Mrs. Firmly's. I 

shall see you well received, and then say, ' Go(| 

* bless you V 

NOTE. 

(1 ) We are, not even now^ as a people, sufficiently refine4 
in our manners, to insure, without the warranty of previous 
acquaintance, the safety of an ignorant person in wishing to 
be leas Ignonnt. To distress by a smile is, in some cases, 
mdre abroach of charity than the thoughtless would believe ; 
bat the horse4augh of superior wisdom, might be classed ai 
the utmost possible excess of folly, were it not surpassed by 
Che shout of those who confound others, without suspecting 
diat they themselves are wrong. Where was the inaccuracy 
in Hieakitig of the prdbosds of an elephant which made 
young Yelper caricatare a mock feeling of shame ftr hfii 
sister ?«— And when a. lovely stranger to the metropolis mist 
took the F P that points to the fire-plug, for a durectioiD 
to tlie foot-path, and wondered it could be necessary^ 
'irmdd ii hiv« been kind to consider the error as deserving ri- 
dicule ? — Let it be tfisertfed for such voluntary xgnoranre ak 
«raaimplied in the answer of a very pretty gtrl| who befa^ 
Ifik^d if she was fond of a curricle, replied, ' Itiever eat Indib 
dishes ;* or for the Sibyl, idio, being consulted on the distancb 
ftom her house to the church, granted that it naght be half 
k6iil6 less than she stated it * in coming back, because it wbm 
(Sa down hin.^ la such & dane it was iihpdssible hot to recoT- 
iect the lioik a^ the fiur, deaciibed as bemgnine feet froih tfab 
head to thetjail, iqid twislve from the tail to thelfead.*-*Ho# 
shoidd I know T is one question. *_ Hoir have you es^apdi 
)moiMng ?* M another. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

XuE business on which Mr. Bellarniiue thought 
it necessary to go to London, was of a nature 
which he had too much delicacy, and too much 
respect for his daughter, to divulge. He had>' 
but she did not know it, a son some years older 
than herself-; but where this young man was, 
or how situated, he knew not. 

In the state of his mind on the day when he 
attended Divine service, he met, with candour 
and conviction, the preacher's extension of his 
subject to the reparation demanded from us to 
those whom, either by violence, by fraud, by our 
ill conduct or its consequences, or even by acci- 
deriL . we may have injured ; and he came away 
disturbed by the recollection of his deserted son. 
The disturbance had diffused over his mind the 

m 

gloom that had again alarmed Rosanne ; and. the 
purpose of his journey was, in effect, to obey 
tlie preacher, but, in motive, to indulge feelings 
:which, though far from reprehensible, had still 
the inconveniences of feelings. 

Thus disposed, and dreading nodiing so much 
as inaction, he had resolved to go in quest of 
this^ neglected offspring; and notable to endure 
even th^ unreproving eye of his friend Grant, he 

1 

g^ve him, \vith his confidence on the ^subject. 
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every possible assurance of his being trusts 
worthy, that could induce him to let him go 
alone on this exploring journey. To have 
doubted him, might have been to tempt him : 
to show confidence, was to teach him to deserve 
confidence. 

The gentlemen set out together j and Bellar- 
mine was to leave Mr. Grant with his friends, 
in order to give himself an opportunity of. ac- 
knowledging their hospitality in his distress* 
He did not shrink from going again over ground 
which must bring painful and humiliating re-r 
collections ; nor did his conversation by the 
way, justify the least abatement of reliance* 
* My mind/ said he, * is perfectly made up to 
any thing I may have to endure in this painful 
business. I shall never infringe on the respect 
I owe to my good girl, either as it is claimed 
by her better birth, or by her exemplary^ouT 
duct; nor shall I ever put it in her power to 
show her filial affection by any sacrifice of her 
rights, or by any diminution of the distance 
between her and this young man. I hope I am 
honestly determined to do what is just, myself; 
and I will admit no one to blush with me or 
for me.' So far Bellarmine was right. 

Arrived in London, and settled at a hotel 
there, his first steps were directed to the com- 
inercial academy, at which his son's education 
had been finished ; and to chpose whicbi he had 
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beea originally induced by an advertisement, 
and by the local advantage of its situation in 
a part of the town towards which he could have 
no calls* From this seminary the lad had been 
jcmoved, through the medium of the master of 
it, into the counting-house of a speculating 
trader ; and a sum of money had been remitted 
for the purpose, with an intimation that it wa« 
all he had to eis^pect for his furtherajice iu the 
world. 

The interests of the academy havings in th^^ 
course of a few years, passed through various 
bands, very little caution was requisite in the 
inquiry. It was made, as if on the part of a 
iiiend ; and, admitted to an inteirview with the 
present head of the house, who had been a sub- 
ordinate assistant in it at the time referred to^ 
!6ellarmine beard, ii^ ^ mixed cant of the spelling- 
dictipnary, the ledger, and the second^h^nd town, 
all that be could hope to hear of Mr,. Frederic 
pass : he was told how well h^ had ' gon^ 
through his stud]es,'-^that he was ^ a perfectly 
honourable man,' — ^very honaurable,'— ^* remarks 
ably amiable,' — * a young man of nice tact,'— f 
^ a chanping thin-skinned fellow,'—* generous tp 
a degree !'< — ^ excessively attached to his friends, 
po man more ^o,' — * a fine warm open-hearted 
iDanly character,' — * the saost unsuspecting crea- 
ture alive,'-r-* perhaps a little expensive in hi^ 
habits, and free in his opinions— -but all young 
«ien were so now; and when onQ is. at Eomc. 
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one must do as they do at Rome/— VEvay 
body,' this informaat could add, on his own 
knowledge, * blamed Ff ederic Gass's father, who 
was said to be an Irish peer, and immensely rich^ 
for not undrawing his purse, to a young man 
just beginning trade, as it was impossible, every 
'body must be sensible, for any great stroke to 
^be done now in commerce without a large ca- 
'pital/ Bellarmine took down Mr. Gass's ad- 
'dress, without entering farther into his history 
H>r his commercial views. 

From this emporium of worldly wisdom, he 

ibetook himself, immediately, to one of the little 

enew streets leading northwards out ^f the tQW9» 

and which afford situations equally suited 1p 

'the balancing purposes of getting vwtmy itiyi 

spending it He went up to a .door> which die 

^expected a brass parallelogram : to tell him, wts 

rthat which he .was seeking, nor was hebauilked; 

for he could not doubt that he was^ua2e$sfii|, 

when he saw inscribed on diis <door^}flate». ziot 

imrely the surname of the owner, with the aid- 

dition. of Mr. or of a baptismal name, or tfaa 

number of the house, or any of > the stage-direc^ 

tions by which admission is gained iato spaeiots 

'mansions, but his own present &mily?appe]ik- 

.'lion, prefixed to that of Gass : and : a tsecoad 

inspecftion informed him still farther; for an im*^ 

perfect r^erasure, the nesiilt eertainly of very 

kiitdtble thrift — ^showed that what stood: ^ndw 

&fB/.BsLLMuynN£ XiAss, had beenj faeietofbie^ Afe« 
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Eugene Gass* What could this mean ? What 
did it say of the young man towards whom he 
\ras so well disposed ? Rather, what did it not 
mean? what did it noi say ? His hand fell from 
the knocker ; and he crossed the street, unde- 
terniiued whether to prosecute or desist from 
his farther search ; but recollecting how good 
an excuse his own deficiencies offered for the 
presumption that had wounded him, he began 
to survey the visible part of the house, that he 
might, by inference, proportion his oxpecta* 
tions. 

A neat front, draperies of pale blue and full 
rose colour, with all those decorations of taste 
that muke bankrupts of the buyer and often of 
the seller ; a picturesque veranda ; flowers in all 
sorts of detachments ; the virgin's bower, coyly 
training against the treillis in hopes it might 
familiarize itself to the situation ; the elaborate 
gilding of a very conspicuous harp, did not in- 
dicate that the imputed parsimony of Mr, Gass's 
father had been fatal to his comforts, or con- 
demned him to pine in obscure industry. 

Bellarmine endeavoured to extract comfort 
irom this proof that his neglect had been un- 
fclt, and now gained courage to knock. A very 
well mannered footman, in the morning costume 
of the upper class, obeyed the call. ' Is Mr. 
Oass at home?' — ^ Mr. Bellarmine Gass naw^ Sir. 
Did you please to want him r' — * Is he within?' 
>i«^M can't, upon my honour, Sir, justly say as 



he is exactly at hpme. at this mmute;^ we were 
rather.latbh this morAing, sa he is but just go&e 
out, not five minutes ago: did you wish to ^ee 
him?'-r-* Yes: whto can .1 see him?'— ^ Cant 
justly say. Sir.; but I'll ask Mrs. Bellarmine 
Gass. ~' Is he married then?'— V We have a Mrs. 
Bellarmine Gass, Sir., Walk into that parlour. 
Sir, and I'll inquire.' 

Bellarmine had time to take a fair survey of 
the room into which he., had been turned. A 
small piano-forte, ailageolet, a violin and a tam- 
bourine, bespoke taste and accomplishments-: 
a child's shoe told the visitor that he was a 
grandfather, and, in connexion with a bunch 
of keys,, might have induced a suspicion that 
housewifery was not the cardinal virtue of tha 
house. The furniture bespoke the best style of 
dining company. 

* Please to walk up, Sir,' was permission to 
see the lady of the house, whom he found in a 
drawing-room, where glass, steel, porcelain, , gold 
fringes, tassels, cabinet-work, musical iiistru- 
. ments, the splendid bindings of books, and. a 
highly-finished portrait of a very handsome 
young man, all at once claimed regards. The 
lady,, little, pretty, and exquisitely .dressed, 
came from behind the harp : and ysfbo couU 
then look at aught beside her? 

In a manner apparently timid, but with the 

. phrases of a style of fashion, and a mixture of 

pecuniary regards^ she answered Betlarniine's 



jqueriM on (^ chance of neating with Mr. 
Crass ; sfae teUced of engagements witli dakes^ 
-and^ as BellanQme thought— but he must have 
4)een tntstaken— -with a rank of persons above 
4frdinarjf dukes—of soap^lees — of concerts, and 
'discounting bills—of Billiter Square and Hyde 
<Park ; . and at lengthy if it could not be made 
convenient to see Mr. Gass at the benefit-opera of 
that evening, Sellarmine had the satisfaction of 
J^nowing that, at eleven the following forenoon, 
-he would be in the way to receive liim. ^ Gass 
•would, to fye sure, be at home in the evening'-r- 
'he had a few catches and glees — but Mr. Gass 
'Was not <fondt)f being interrupted in an eve- 
"mng-^-^nd indeed he never transacted business 
after dinner :-*«he was always so late out of the 
-city, that he had only time to dress; and his 
man, she knew, was ordered to have all his 
things quite ready, as two of the professors 
■took tlieir mutton with him/ 

A polite curtsey-^nay, rather a very low curt- 
sey, and a request to be favoured with a. name 
-^ito give with the message, concluded the lady's 
-•'part, in which she had certaiply acquitted her- 
'^self in a manner that Bellarmine * would j^till 
tonore haveadmired, had he been jnor^ in 4he 
liabit of visiting in England. 

He replied by saying, ^^Myjiame, Madam, is 
of little consequence : have. the goodness to tell 
^your husband that he has dope it too muqb 
honour;' - ... 
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This 'must have Imea uftintelligible— but no 
matter-^Bellannme^ went away. 

He did not forget his appointtnient fbr the 
following morning : the chapel-clocks around 
were striking the hour, as his hand was on the 
knocker; and St. Paul's deep bass kept up, even 
in * airy nothing/ the connexion between the 
elegant and the profitable. ' ' 

Does any body envy Mr. Bellarmine his feel- 
ings as he again' ascended the stairs? They 
were those indeed of ' high sensation/ — ^here 
was * tact,'— -here was * thin skin' enough, in 
consciencei to satisfy any dealer in the exqui- 
site ; and Bellarmine had been through life a 
merchant in this traffic; but had he been con-^ 
suited at this moment, hi^ answer might hav^ 
}feen nothing better than 

<—— 0! Ihaveta-eq 
Too little care of this.' 

A breakfast-room on the principal floor, ron 
ceived him. Prying eyes or unpleiasant objects 
were excluded by stained glass, representing 
Jacob and Laban dividing their flocks, StemeV 
Maria, a nionk putting his oyrn construction on 
a text of St Paul, and other sul\jects, in the 
choice of. which the -purchaser had had but a 
tithe*share, having seen only oue of them, and 
ordered * the fellow- ta send him in * that and 
pine more of his best articles' (l). 
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The Luijr to fi^hQM prweboe Bellannine had 
been admitted the day before, again received 
him ; but it was difficult to recognise her as the 
^496 .fiersoB ; she badi. tkeB;, beto in white^ and 
sMD^I^le'— jsbe wa^ now in blue^ axtd ^ piquaote f 
hsr vojq^ hear, maaner^ every thing was altered 
iBfy) wh^t^ lad she been asked to naooe the style, 
she: woiild have called — and she might have beea 
excused — the * dashing.' 

: Thete waa now no low enrtsey^^theve wu^ in 
ito stead, the bow ' of style/ from which she 
iwoyered to an indb of added height ^ Fre-« 
deric would be visible presently — she believed 
h6 was adbniaing — the hours were so late-^^ery 
£aU c|>era*-*seasQn idmest orer^-moiutPiMiu hot;- 
— rrthe . dancing ahnost heaveiily~>Fredierie was» 
always an age at kis» toilette — Howard, do let 
your master know again/ 

With a fierce air, a brow not very open, in- 
deed, but adorned. with hair most becomingly 
curling in wildness that defied fashion, the 
Bew^per in his liand, and veady for hi& horse, 
entered Mr. Gasa. 

His figure was strikingly fine : his likeness t^ 
the: pictui^ in iiie front-room might have made 
the fortune of the paintet,; and the Apollo Bel- 
redere ww hqrotight fm-ciUy to BeUarmine's re^ 
oolkction at the nnmient of his entrance. 

He looked^ with ^n interrogating eye, at the 
visitor to whom he had been summoned — his 
lip quivered. 



' ' Hacve yoir taketc ydtir bviadc£i«t^ Einmar' 
'* YtfBi^Hote wa« lic^ eui of waithiip foF you.' 

♦ Then, Je^e us, ynW y©u, cJeaf? for thii 
gentteman and I hyve/ I iuppose^ pattioukir 
budmesgi* 

Tfafii lady had bee» isittufg : she nev xod^ 
tx\k pit^ar^d t6' r€tire-^-4Tot exactily ds Miftoqi 
duller ibcs the retnsat of £v^ ram^ 

* With lowliness majestic from ber seat, 

.4pd PAcej i&af! won who saw to v^sh hi^r'Stay;* 

4 

biilr aho inarched out vesy haiudaoinelyi Wifed 
♦Be hofiopp^ of wab (8). 

' ' ^he yowhg: ' man made ^11 abre by cloaing the 
door aSfer lier; find fheav in a h^Udw brokb^ 
veide, with veity phspoasiasing feetiitg, artiou-- 
kted^ ^ Certah>]y it ia wy fatller! yoi» ifiMtbe 
my fafhefy Sir!* 

A isdene of paiilful interest fnolloWed; ^d 
ivbat in Beliahnine had been the struggle of 
mbfal iKfftue^ noW beca^ie the mduigence iof 
his natural habit of mind. He could n6t cbiddT: 
he could only iuquire — ^nd with a smile too, 
hi mc\!dLmA\. when the fifst emotiOm had'fub- 
aidedHP^>^liy hie present sam^- a ti'BH^^ il^ith 
wfaichr thdre could be tio^ exiat»g coim^xioli^ 
ahoidB appear on tbe dooi^plat^ of ]\^t- Gte»'a 
liouse. 

* I thii)\r toy self on your mcrfcy---I acknbw- 
ledge myself wrong/ said fredoic ; ^ but, my 
^odi Sir, what will not a maU of a high spirit 
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do, when he finds himself insulated, thrown on 
the pavement, an outcast in society ? — ^To make 
human nature moderate in its demands, you 
must first allow it its right — ^The river, my 
dear Sir, never overflows its banks, till it is 
straitened in its channel, or provoked by im- 
pediment. — I would not, by ill that 's sacred, I 
would not — I would sooner cut my right hand 
off, than I would take an atom more than is 
my due, in any point whatever,, unless some one 
presumed to say, ^ Nothing is yours/ — ^Then, 
indeed, a mlan becomes a lion, or even worse : 
— ^'tis the outlaw that is desperate*— 't is the 
drowning man who seizes on another to save 
himself--'human nature is not, in itself, unge- 
nerous; those nursed in the bosom of their 
countrymen, will be content—- they have no- 
thing to demand : I own,' said he, lowering his 
voice, * I may be wrong ;— Terr« filius, I know, 
can claim no name but that of baptism; but 
circumstances have imperiously demanded what 
I have done.* 

Mr. Gass*s engagements were all set aside : 
he and Bellarmine spent the morning together, 
. dined together at a coffee-house, and went to- 
gether in the eveuing to one of the now-closing 
theatres. Conversation naturally drew out de- 
tails ; and Bellarmine found that his long resi- 
dence in France had left him something to 
learn ofmodes of life in London* 
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■ 

Frederic described himself as ' a young trader 
who had tried many schemes, that is to say^ 
tricks — to make good his want of capital : he 
had now, he said, a prospect of great success 
in a plan of general agency, which required 
none/ 

* You must live at some expense in that 
house, though it is not large — but the situation 
— I suppose, sixty pounds a year for such a 
house as that— that makes perhaps eighty all to- 
gether, rent and taxes/ 

' Treble it, my dear Sir,' was the reply on 
the tongue of the merchant ; but he considered 
for one moment— 

* Why, yes, my dear Sir, the house would be 
expensive to any one but me; but, like the crow 
in the fable, I eke out my means by my head — 
an assignment of a decoy-duck's lease — ^what 
I am to do when that's out, God above knows.' 

* What is your establishment?' 

■ 'Next to nothing; just for the child and 
burselves. O ! yoii should have seen the brat : 
he 's a fin^ fellow — my horse I keep just behind 
the house, here ; for I give you my honour, I 
have no carriage, I have not indeed : — I do every 
thing by the way of Cheapside.' 
* * And whom have you married ?' 

' O ! you must hear Emma sing and play— ^ 
do you know, my dear Sir, she was quite taken 
with you, yesterday — never saw her so fasci* 
nated in the whole course tof my life/ 

D 3 
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. fietlaniiine's stay itt Loiuion e&tended to a 
wt^ky during ixrhich his feeiingfi, masked almost 
fvom his own acquaittttnee, by tiie puBtext of 
prtaciple, had certainly mad^ more progress 
than ^as safe. Frederic, Emma, and the child^ 
had so filled his heart, that he was almost sur- 
prised himself, when he found that he regrettfed 
tiw obstacle to introducing Rosanne to those 
who so interested him. He relieved himself of 
a <X)nsider^ble ppprepsion, by a liberal present 
to the mercantile speculation of Mr. Gass, 
which was requited i>y a promise to bespeak a 
new door-plate. 

And now Mr. Bellarminej^/^ that he otegkt to 
return to Southampton : he therefore acquies(?ed 
in the necessity. 

NOTES. 

ff 

( 1 ) This is nothing bow in tKt way of absurdity. Mount 
Vesuvius in stained glass for a cold bath, is under the stan- 
^^d of folly in the localities of this manu&cture.— But is it 
worsQ than Francis the Hrst, of France, painted in the pha* 

racter of John the Baptist ; his grace of in that of So* 

lomon ; or the Lais of the day under the guise of Abra ? 

(2) The fascinating Enuna is not to be used as a vo^Asi 
for imitation. The chamdeon-character may, like the ma- 

^ nceuvring of a pantomime^ strike and amuse for a tin;ie ; but 
variety and sameness are more related in their effects than 
in their causes ; and it may be as wearisome to see a wind- 
mill perpetual^ in motion^ as invariably stiQ. The post ef 
' plaything in a g^ntlf!Qi«i> fmSfy,* k Mt thf i9oat elfi«rwtfd 
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to which A good girl may aspire ; and the versatility of talent 
demanded for it, may be diq>ensed with in a wife, a mother, 
a companion, and friend.— The power of keeping passion alive 
h(y ^ving it new pastune, may be nee^lBary in some con<* 
tracts ; the tenant who has no lease^ must please his land- 
lord: but that reliance on principle, intentions, condi^p^ 
and the candour of a vorthy man, whicii English la&iM tmf 
be allowed to feel, takes plaoe of all ptiiaey neans; and grief 
it isi ever4o see young women so diffident of themsi^ves, 6c 
so Htde able to distinguish right from wrong, as to jconde- 
scend to the adoption of those * witching arts* that are ex-^ 
chttwrely ihe property of faiveUng*beaiities. In ihe same 
f^y, but far test respeetaUy^ a fvafessoss anfi Bumnfarrnnpf 
eclipse amateurs and frugal .housewives in thdr attettptSt-r 
must women of no character excel the jnodest in thfiir j^ukv^ 
lattons : ingenuity is whetted by the wants of life, more Xhan 
even tiy pride ; and those who with every stimulus and n« 
realBaint, with perfect courage and no #»restght, will do sBI 
thatcan be done^ fer the corrupt purpose <if ■ey oi lipg eniry 
or passion, shouldt if we thought wisely, be left to walk 
over the course by themselves ;— the race here is not to thi^ 
swift, but to the needy and crafty. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

How had Rosanne passed the time of separa^ 
tion from her father and her good friend Mr. 
Grant? Not unprofitably nor unpleasantly. Mrs* • 
Firmly's manners were of a class which gave 
confidence to those whom she protected ; and 
when Rosanne had been asked whether she did 
not find Mrs. Firmly rather proud, she replied, 
* Such pride as Mrs. Firmly has, I shall always 
make a requisite in my intimacy with my se- 
niors.' The young lady who put the questioui 
\\zd indeed turned away with the homely pro- 
verb of * like loves like;' but Rosanne was at- 
tending to some one else at that moment 

Miss Pathos was a very good girl, notwith- 
standing her giving herself up to the joys of the 
circulating library. She had an immense for- 
tune, which had involved her in the necessity of 
being indulged ; and the friendship of a cousin, 
Lady Winselina Dyche, had, by sap rather 
than assault, defeated the better sense of Mrs^ 
Firmly ; but still Miss Pathos would have been 
reclaimable, and her health might have rallied, 
under the influence of Rosanne's mind, could 
this have been for a time permanent, and her 
cousin kept aloof. As matters stood, this could 
ootbe; for the ladies were fated to live toge^ 
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ther, and their inclinations perfectly accorded 
with the necessity. Lady Winselina was, by 
many degrees, the forwarder in * her studies;' and 
under her superintendence, Miss Pathos was feed- 
ing on English narcotics, while, under a language- 
master, she was preparing to imbibe the juices of 
the more powerful Gennan root which fattened 
her ladyship. What its effects would be on the 
weaker subject was to be inferred. Miss Pathos 
was already a miserable invalid, and so perhaps 
are many from the same or a very similar cause. 

Every pause that Miss Pathoses inquiries for 
character and incident left during the first day, 
was filled by her kdyship's questions as to her 
acquaintance with French, Italian, and, above 
all, with German works. — ■ I shall weary 
Miss Pathos,' said Rosanne, ' by telling her I 
have seen nothing ;' and ^ I shall disappoint your 
ladyship by owning that I have read nothing ; 
for what I have seen and what I have read, I 
fear, has been of a description that would ex- 
cite no interest,, as it has been under the very 
(^ict prescription of my father's judgment.' 

The ladies seemed to agree, that, with this co- 
ercion, it was impossible that Miss Bellarmine's 
studies and theirs could afford any similarity ; 
but, not at all offended, they changed their 
course, and contented themselves again with 
their own habitual searches after character, and 
incident, and heart«reaching writers. 
The season not admitting of evening-assem- 
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bties, ttittrA4li|^Tisks wefe the sediuiii tf intro^ 
duting a stianger; and in tbesei f>olite attbA* 
ticm fui4 novel praite were so gratifyuig and 
so escouroging to Rosanne, who did to the best 
of lier dbilitie«, whatever was desired, and with- 
out the ccusciottfltiess of other young women, 
tbat ake might have been returned to her friends 
a lately different creature from Chat which tihey 
h^d left her, had not her ideas of what beoaaie 
ber, been borrowed from 8<Mwoes of the best 
authority. 

She bad read her sniail coltectitin of bonks 
with the advantage that confined reading brings 
with it If the surilaoe of her knowledge was 
not broad, the substance w^asoiid; and naing 
the poets and dramatists, the |>retchers and the 
<^ssayi»ts of her library, as rays of guiding lights 
borrowed from the g^eat luminary of rehgian, 
atni stdd^ed to the wants of ^llie world in which 
her path ky, :sbe wns forming herself into a cha^ 
racjter wbicfa daa|)ten8ed withiialf tim trcmhle sbe 
might have seen others tdoe, and precluded 
every wisjk to be made conspioaous* She there* 
|br«e determined, at the first opportonxty, ^o be 
jjtgennous with Mrs. Firmly, to tell berhow^ 
move ih«a unnecessary was any exertaon for her 
beytond the gratification of common cuno^ity, 
mad to ask her cather to screen tifian bring her 
into notice. 

She met no . discouragement in w3iat she 
4;hon^ xight and felt desirable, from Mrs. Firm- 
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tf. 'She 4U not attempt to flatter 9t to lau^ 
her out of hdr sin^Jarity, for she respected it* , 
^ ' Conie to coe, iQy child/ «aid sbe^ 'when 
the ladies Ke down after diimer^ and we wiJi 
talk fartber.' 

' lie down, ma^am ?' repeated Rosanne. 
• * Ye«,' «aid Mrs. Firmiy. — * Do not stare— 
you will see my daughter and Lady Winsalina, 
unless they treat you as a distinguished stranger^ 
take each a volume-^the one some double^titlad 
tremulous story— the other some wooing pasr 
tonil; and with tbese^ they will spread themselves 
On the sofa. They will read till they nearly 
faint ot fall lasleep. Lady WinseUna will get 
up with a pulse at 120, and my daughter's will 
be down at 50 : then they crawl to the medi- 
ctmMshest, the whole house' will be -perfumed 
with thejr anodyne aether; and you may judge 
how profitable all this will be (1). If you see 
them in <:Qmpfmy, they will be peevish and dis^ 
contfcnted, wishing for every thing they have not^ 
and disliking every body and every thing near 
them* If they are alone, they will be so fond 
«i4 fiontimental, : that it will disgust you ; they 
*will aleep ill ; and the apothecary will make bia 
daily visit kx the morning, tp wind them up for 
the nest twelve hours. These girls,' said she^ 
' ara fortwoyei to apothecaries aad druggists. I 
liave known seventy pounds sterling spent in a 
ywt m anodyne scther for only one of them. 
IfTOiicttiiotjDiminall tbts, you have nothing 
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to do but to leave them to themselves; theif 
powers of exertion, even to entertain yoUy will 
not be strong enough to oppose you if you only 
desire them to consult their ease, and you show 
that they may do it without interruption — they 
will love you and thank you ; for they are kind- 
hearted, and, strange it seems to say ! too good 
for nothing to be angry. But come to me 
when it is agreeable — I am always visible six- 
teen hours in the day— -on foot or in my car- 
riage I will attend you ; and if you will have 
candour enough to tell me how I succeed in 
meeting your wishes, or point out to me how I 
can contribute to your amusement, I shall be 
gratified/^ 

What Mrs. Firmly had predicted was verified; 
and having lost only part of one day in finding 
out that she should err in seeking vivacity, in- 
formation, or models, in the young ladies, she 
accepted her good friend's kindness, and at- 
tached herself to her. 

Tlie next morning, poor Miss Pathos having 
sat up late to conduct two lovers over some 
very rough ground into the temple of Hymen, 
could hot make her appearance at breakfast She 
was, as her maid said, ' extremely indisposed.' 
* Indisposed, indeed !* said Mrs. Firmly ; ^ I be- 
lieve it : how should she be otherwise ? If exer- 
cise, air, and cheerfulness of mind, contribute 
to the health of young women, must not sitting 
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9t lying half the day with a mind thus occu* 
pied, taking no exercise, but crawling to the 
library or being driven in a carriage, pursuing 
one vitiated turn of thought, and shunning, 
every thing invigorating-*-must not this regi- 
men produce effects at least different? And 
what satisfaction of mind can these girls know ? 
—they convert their very virtues into subjects 
of reprehension : — their charity is their inability 
to bear entreaty— they give, to stop their own 
ears or the mouths of beggars ; — and with Lady 
Winselina's school of nonsense, I have still less 
patience. Instead of using her knowledge of 
languages to the extension of her stores of in- 
formation, she is really, every year more igno^ 
rant : she will not know the world as it is^-she 
jxrill know it no otherwise than as it is repre- 
sented by the enthusiasts whose works are her 
delight Every body is, on her first perception,. a 
model of all that is amiable — children are all so 
innocent !*— young people are so enchanting ! — f 
the aged are so picturesque !-^the middle time; 
of life is the only period for which she has no- 
thing to say. When I am a few years older, I 
expect to be in a class of her favourites ; but 
understand that this general good will lasts only 
till acquaintance brings disappointment. Unin- 
formed of the real state of human nature, Lady 
"Winselina is astonished and disgusted when she 
sees the smallest preference of any thing which 
she can denominate selfish^ to that which &II3 



m^th^hcr iKrtltMis. She lov^s to- xtalk ifl rain 
SXiA ftrocmligtrt^'were yon ttr fg^y yon- fi^^nied' rtH 
jttriiig your health by- Jt, »he would, with teskH^ 
8fid strTprise*, fament that eten ifeuvftfte off th# 
increasing number of the selfish. Thdte is no 
<niring such foWy, tny dear Mws Belfertfitee/ ' : 
^ Surely a sense ef refigfen we^M ciftiB k/ 
^ Yes ; but hoiw are yen to- get if into a. mhid 
thusf pre-octupied ? We« it a new tbkrg, st 
thing thieiy had nevet'ieird of, I wotfd, eveui 
now, try rt ; buT they have been brouglit nj>, at 
feast with a: fkir chancier for knowing ftieir d^y ; 
and pefigton ;& a: trierf but inefBcaciotfii medii 
cine^" 

* Mcrsrtr I then,' *aM R<waime t!o herself, • mtrst 
t then so greatly lowtn- nrjr cxpectatioite of tlM 
Englfeft? Tfhe spechnen* I have seen* are nwt 
ftvonrabte— but stilt I ^K wait ; there mWAt IW 
exceptions/ - 

Mrs. firmly V at fenf ions: to- Roafanne* leaning 
her at' perfect liberty to avail Iferself of any op- 
pdrtutfity of amusement; amf the young ladie* 
preserving longer than in any forme? insitanciej 
^feir kind disposition, she roused them to sferne- 
thing lilfe activity, by prevaiiing on them one 
ddy at noon, to* go with her to the rooms, i« 
c^ftpecJtation of hearing a lecture on artifioial 
ihemory. ^ It is too late fbr me to« attempt to • 
patch with a^drflferentmfaferiaf, that wlricb mus*, 
in so short a time, be worth nodfiflgj- Said Mrs^ 
lifrljifyj"* biit if r can be of the^-smdlfesft imagi** 
nary service, \ wilt attend you.' 
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Hoaoniie saw no ocCMion to gi^e the good 
lady this trouftla; Miyi hi hat limited estimate of 
poasifasli^^ slitt bad fancied that she might, at 
her return, agreeably surprise her with- reporta 
qS sttccesa hi rousing tbt young ladies from 
tiocir mental lethargy. 

There was no crowd at the plaoe of meeting 
to di»tres« her ; and bar ailoption of modest 
fashions, saved her from the pajn of seeing she 
was gazed at Bat thougb the assemMy was 
not numefooSy and ai» aecidezrt postponed the 
tectifre) tliere waa abm^dance of amusement fot 
her to wbooi every thi»g, connected with so^ 
ciefy, was so^ nearly new. 

A pouring rain confined the walkers, Mid 
obliged those who Csfine hi ^rriages, and had 
diaaMSsed them, to await' their arrj^vaK This an4 
the disappointment, converted tfaie feeture into ar 
promenade; and Rosaane, attracted by the 
beauty of the view commandedf by the wttt- 
dows, 'and illuminated by the bnrsting- out of 
tik&Stuay hod dstained her eenrpanioils while sh^ 
adaiiredit 

Her hearts which, lijte the lark, soaxed t9. 
SIe»rea rm tW Aili song of praise, evtnx if A-^ 
lentv wfaea< any obgoet straek it with wonder, 
awey or gsatitode, wsb difeted with the best 
sfiaciaa of feeling : andf it rc^quired all that was* 
passing perhaps m tiie ttiind of the yontrg fa- 
dttis^ ta call her atftfntrm to that wlticfli in- 
tecssted tbeap ao- deeply, that Rosamielir first 
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perception was of . Lady Winselina almost iii 
the act of fainting, and Miss Pathos doing"' 
what was in her power to prevent this unplea-; 
^nt suiFering. 

In no way could this be accounted for fay 
any thing perceptible to Rosanne: her ladyship 
had appeared, as was her usual mode of pro- 
cedure, at some times in ecstasies, and at others' 
in sympatliies, all the morning : she had had her 
portion of indulgence in reading, and not more; 
—there was nothing to alarm herr— nothing to 
distress her — ^yet her fainting seemed to require 
from her cousin^ peculiar commiseration. 

* What can have macje her so ill ?' said Ro-^ 
sanne, 

• ' O ! the sun's coming out,^ replied Miss .Pa-r 
thos-^with a tone as much claiming compas- 
sion as the disast^ that called it forth — ^'mv 
■•■■■-. , ^ •' 

cousin always faints when the sun comes out 
suddenly in this way.' 

Rosanne scarcely knew whether to laugh or to 
remove herself farther off, lest she might seem 
a j)artaker in what, after her conversation with 
Mrs; Firmly, she could not but suppose artificial 
weakness. A license tp b^ amused was granted"^ 
her by an elderly gentleman near the scene of 
action, who, quoting an instance of a lady who. 
fainted when the sun went in. a little shamed 
ihe invalid into better behaviour, 

* Well !' thought Rosanne, ^ I have here learnt 
that^ t^re must be picture in doing that which 
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would give me pain. This caxmot b^ the air of 
the world-^this is beyond it' 

The suQ went in again— the rain increased^^ 
the weaUier had grown cold: no carriages came; 
•—2)0 foot-passengers could get away. X^ady 
Wmsdiju whispered to a young man/ who wa$l 
assiduous about her, that a dance would be an 
agreeable pastime. 

' A dance^ a dance/ cried the obsequious 
young man, dapping his hands «— Mraiter—musio 
this instant — ^Lady Winselina Dyche's feel'— • 
clapy clap, clapi clap, clap. 

The proposal seen^ agreeable, but the smal! 
number of g^tlemen was an objection. 

Lady Winseliiia and her agent now ^ dialo^ 
gized ;' — ^she began, * sotto Voce/ 
^Rank?' 

* O certainly, your ladyship— i* 
/ But Miss Bellarmine with us~it will be 
expected — ^yet I should not like— »I won^t have 
any body else— ^oi« can take my cousin— thcSre 
he is — make him come here.' 

Young ladies were now, in this scarcity, en«^ 
deavouring to accommodate, by standing up to: 
dance together. The musicians were arrived. 

A gentleman of a very distinguishing mili* 
tary appearance, and who. seemed to command 
without claiming respect, and had been very- 
xnuch surrounded, came up to Lady Winse- 
lina just as Rosanne had ;tumed to her, and 
while she was saying^ ^ You will really do me 
VOL. m. X 
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a favour in allowing me to <}ance with a lady^ : 
what difference can it make to me, a stranger ? 
and when we are only seeking amusement!— our 
dresses speak for us. I am sure no gentleman 
would endure to dance with me in my walking- 
bonnet— I shall neither see nor hear— so pray 
put me with some lady who will be content 
with any thing — even with me.' 
• Perceiving that the officer who had cotne 
up had something to say, Rosanne drew back f 
the gentleman retreated, and it became necessaiy 
for Rosanne to say a few words, that he might 
be at liberty to speak. She did so, and again 
retiring > in all . that ingenuous perception of 
right which is of all times and places, she heard 
him begin a hurried apology,to .Lady Winselimi 
for not staying to partake of her dance. He 
went away shortly; and, as if the scheme of 
pleasure had depended on him, all mention of 
it was immediately dropped. Notice was giveri 
that her ladyship, was not well enough to dancie } 
and the rain still continuing, walking and con*^ 
versation took place of the more animated 
amusement. ■ 

Lady Winselina's languors soon requiring' 
rest,, a groupe of chairs was formed in a situa- 
tion where, should the sun chance to obtrude 
his deprecated visage, it should the least annoy 
her, over whose destiny he seemed to have such 
maUgn influence ; and Rosanne, who consl<>' 
dered every, thing as containing the possibility 
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of good, was not at all displeased to find herself 
surrounded by ten or twelve of those visitors to 
the place, who formed, she knew, Lady Win- 
selina's * set/ They were persons very lately 
arrived from the metropolis; and she was justi- 
fied in hoping that whatever she heard must be 
new and informing to her. 

The young man who had been assiduous in 
performing and tinperforming the capricious 
lady's commands, now having seated^ his. em- 
press to her satisfaction, pliiced himself in rea- 
diness to execute farther orders. He was ele- 
gant in person and refined in manners ; and his 
fine dark eyes, without dming at .'a target, 
seemed to send their arrows wherever they di- 
rected their regard. A little guidance was given 
to Rosanne's observations on his peculiarly con- 
ciliating attention to the ladies, by : the same 
elderly gentleman who had almost parodied 
Lady Winselina's fainting, when he . addressed 
the busy boy by the !style and title of Creneral 
Cupid, pronounced with an expression that 
showed clearly he meant to glance at some ta- 
lent of universality, rather than to ascribe the 
high distinction of military prowess. 

Lady Winselina professed herself incapable 
of entertaining, but absolutely requiring to be 
entertained. General Cupid took the hint, and 
engaged himself to provide whatever the uni- 
verse could furnish for her gratification. Ro- 

£2 
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Sonne's hopeis rose in their demandij ind she 
listened. ' 

But to what was she called to listen? To the 
adventures of a carpet-knight ; Who, neither do^^ 
ing, nor disposed to do^ any thing wbrtli even 
his own remembrance, had spent the preceding 
autumn ' in bower'd bliss and fairy pastimes^ 
with the young females of the neighbourh(>od 
where he had resided, abd wliom he described 
with every epithet that could give the same 
character in a varied adjective : there were nice 
girls, fine girls, charming girls, delightAil girls, 
and of these Rmaxine's acquaintance Mrith the 
new world, allowed her to hear without starts 
ing; but when he talked of majestic girls 'with 
fine busts,' she received a neW idea : eyes, nose^ 
and inottths, in their 'integrity,' passed very 
well; anid the critique iiifonned her of the Engp- 
lish taste in beauty; but a discussion of Cps 
seiemed to' leav6 their honey on the palate cS^ 
the orator; and^he felt a little as if she had g6t 
intd ^ milling work-room, when he wa& prd^ 
ceeding from fnll sleeves to Greek sandals: 
something' more indeed was said of did dress 
of the foot ; and as this necessarily led again t6 
insteps and ankles, Rosanne perhaps feared that, 
as in a race-course, the heat should end where 
it began ; but the auditors got safe out of tibe 
suhjject, stopping only to consider tW rounds 
nies6 of arms and the quantity of biiiuity due 
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"the eyes of amateurs. Two or thiie other young 
men now came up ; for tlie discussions became 
worth the trouble of listening ; they too boasted 
of their female acquaintances in nearly the same 
terms : then followed a little catechism, which 
being performed in side-speeches, made the 
ladies attentive. The questions were brief*-r-the 
answers tallied — * Energy?'—* O! infinite.' — 
^Talent?—' First rate.'—' Of what class? — 
^ Of all/^* Shoulders?'—* Fme.'— ' Good style?' 
— * Very.'-T*-* How are elbows ?'— * Very well 
turned/-^' Teeth ?'— ' Perfect' 
. Other questions perhaps succeeded, but Ro- 
sanoe wa^ paore than satisfied.; she was near 
enough to the windows to move to one of them 
lifithout seeming separated from her party, and 
she rose to meditate. But the sun again blazed 
out, and Lady Winselin^'s interest in this dis- 
astrous event) disturbed h^r, lest it should pro- 
duce again -the same distrei^s^g consequence; 
b)|t though -the- rays persecuted her iadyship 
^yeh • into her faipcied security, ^he was proof 
^iBst their pbMi^er.^ '■ It cannot b^. that she 
*dbes not J)er€eiv6 the 'sunshine,' thoi^ht Ho- 
la&ne^ *f f^r shib h6ldi up hcir^^love between her 

ei^sanddi6' light— This iswoYse-' 
•' No T)ne int^iifupt^d the meditatidns of Mi^s 
Selhrniine. ' 'M'^m^^i^id/ ^aid she to herself^ 
^ that J arn'reallzliig ^y<fatlier's-apprehensi6ns 
gf riiy beiH^ sliigHiaf. '^ knoW hefcitsit^and I 
jitrive agaidstvit -as fa? ad-Ix>ai>: *>u¥i£'fiu€h con* 

e8 
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versation as I have just now heard, is what I 
am to accustom myself to. hear without feeling 
Angry, I must get the . better of something 
which I suppose is prejudice, or at least the 
sad want of that air of the world which I be* 
gin to despair of acquiring. Mademoiselle Cos* 
.salt used often to displease me by her impro- 
priety — but she never talked in this way — it 
is calculated to draw eyes upon us. I . ^m 
sure my father would not approve - itr— by t I 
cannot ask even him-rl could no .mpre tell 
him what I have heard, th^n.I coitld dress be- 
fore him; — ^but I must settle something in my 
own mind on the subject Why does it o^en4 
me?— they meant no harm, X dare say-rQpr is 
there any harm in what they said* It must be 
some prejudice about me; for if I thought 
•rightly, I should say, and even cm iny.own nor 
tion of motives as characterizing oyractions^ 
that nothing can be blameable in those >yhQ 
mean innocently.— -What does all my feeling 
amount to ? why, a paltry, unjust sort of suspir 
cion of ill in my fellow-creatures. In a coun^ 
try where there are blo robbers, to hide my 
purse, would be to injure the estimatipn of the 
people ; amongst persons who mean innocently, 
hoif can I then entertain suspicions?— But,* 
jeplied she to herself, f theiy afe. not suspicions; 
—they are feeling^-rwcjll ; but I hate fpelings.* 
Her reverie wasi disturb^ by the coining up 
of a lady, who l;ad, i» thtJ ^r|y part of the 
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morning, called on Mrs. Firmly/ This lady see* 
ing Miss Bellarmine alone, and not guessing that 
she chose to be quiet, invited her to walk ; and 
hinting that she knew her to be unused to Jthe 
world, and a stranger in England, she, with a 
very agreeable sort of spontaneous loquacity, 
gave her, in a short time, abundance of informa* 
tion, by little anecdotes or sketches of some of 
those who formed the company in the room, or 
whom the sight of them brought to her recollect 
tion. 

And now again was poor Rosanne vexed imd 
distressed ; for Mrs. Ductile, who had so kindly 
taken compassion on her, was of the modem 
school of extreme philanthropy ; and though 
she related of the subjects of heir biographical 
lecture, things which those who have been in- 
structed by St. Paul, would rather have kept 
concealed, when the disclosure of them was not 
called for j yet she censured nothing-^she cbn- 
demned no one-^no individual was in fault-^its 
was human nature altogether. 

Jlosanne recollected Mr. Grant's opinions 
and precepts, and was prepared to admit all that 
Mrs. Diictile could say, short of that which' 
might abstte her sedulity to counteract tlie evil 
of nature which she was sensible, she shared in 
common with h^r heighbour&} but her acquies- 
cence found its boundary when Mrs. Ductile^' 
in some of ^the revelations .she made, intioiat^A 

?4 
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the tlmdftt absolute necessity of the corrupttoa 
Ae deplored, not only to the constitution of 
bmnan nature^ but to its comparative perfect 
tion:— *she had partitions in her mind which 
sepaiated interesting weaknesses and amiable 
vices, frotn weaknesses that disgraced and vice9 
that repelled; and when Rosanne, availing herr 
felf of the privilege of well-known ignorance, 
adced for fiu^ther light by which she might 
dress her own mind, she found she had» though 
unintentionally, flattered her oracle into confix 
'IttDce tbat disposed her 'to leave nothing in 
lliemkhom/ 

t What was the sum of all she heard? What* 
•vfr it was^ nothing on this side avowed oppo* 
tition, could be less consentaneous to all that 
she had read for herself, on the aubject of mo^ 
fafs,^ or beard from Mr. Grant, in connexion^ 
with bis profession ;-•' the world as it was'— n 
^ allowance'«-^' accommodation'^—' the impossi-* 
bility of making nice distinctions,' seemed mon 
dij^cations of opinion superfluous after a specifia 
•ssertiqn, that men without certain, fiulings, 
which made a large interest in the desultory; 
Vography 6f Mrik Ductile, and women who did 
aot console tbem under them, were little better 
lAialii ferocious. • . m 

* A gentteman, with sometiung unpleasant 6it> 
bis brow, came up to Mie. Doctile-^^ You>will^ 
ftel witk m^' said ;be; * George has ruined 
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himself^they are gone off together : I told^ you 
i feared it would be so-— I am goiag to towa 
directly, to see how things are left** He Went 
away. 

Bosanne was preparing to aisk for an explaofir 
tion. Mrs* Ductile did not give her the trouble: 
it was one of the many elopements that will, iu 
time, make the duration of marriages in this 
country dependent, not on the lives of thepar« 
ties, but on the caprice of the parties :*-*^it was 

• a very pitiable case }'—-^ children. on both sides^ 
^^* a great deal to be said in excuse'—' different 
tempers'-i-* most amiable man/ 

- ^ This must be dreadful immorality,' said Ro* 
sanne, forgetting her caution;^ what distress 
to a father r . • — . 

^ O-!' said Mrs. Ductile, Vthe father know» 
too much of human nature and of the' world,, to 
take such a thing heinously ; but it . is for h}» 
son's political career that he grieves: he wait 
getting, so forward !— -and now this wiU be 4 
dieck.' 

• ^ What, then {' said Rosanney ' immorality is/ 
after all, an impediment . to success.' 

• ^ With one party it is — but not the paity 
standing highest for talent; but the inconve-s 
flience is, that this matter takes the young matf 
iMt of the line he was in, for a time, and others' 
wtti get the starts him.' ^ 

^ Now came up die old gentleman^ who ha£ 
aot ' patronised' Lady Winselina's fainting. 
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Mrs. Ductile immediately related to him what 
she had just heard ;— to him she ventured no 
farther than to pity the parent 

* Save your pity/ said the old man, mildly ; 
* for, if a father, on principle, encourages his son's 
vices, as he has done, fancying, like a blocks 
head, that he can tether human corruption, and 
make it subservient to worldly success, he de-^ 
serves no pity : the father is an accountable idiot 
— the son is a reprobate, and the woman he has 
carried off is, if possible, worse than either- 
But/ continued he, * who can wonder? only go 
to the other end of the rooni^ and hear the con-r 
versation there-^tbere is that young puppy that 
I jcall General C^pid, talking yrith Lady Win-^ 
selina Dyche and her foolish cousin, in a way 
that clears the ground for such defiances of 
Hej^yen : they are treading on gunpowder-^^and 
such gunpowder, as they seek only the spark 
of an eye to make explode.— But I beg your 
pardon, young lady,' said this declaimer, catchr 
ing a glimpse of Rosanne, whom Mrs. Ductile'a 
fuller person ha4 hidden from his iight ; ^ did 
I not see you with Lady Winselina ?' 

Hosanne was silent and distressed ; but Mrs. 
Ductile gave her time for recpllection, and con-t 
ferred, though perhaps unjuteutionally, a great 
obligation by saying, th^ finding Miss Bellar^. 
mine, who was a stranger, not interested ; in 
their conversation, she hadjt^ken compassion 
onher^ l' . : .' j » ^ v.1 
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. « \ Thank ypu^ madwi/ thought Rosanne ; ^ bad 
you eyeu said that I was too stupid to be inter* 
ested, I should still be thankful/ 

* If you were not interested, young lady,' said 
the old gentleman, ^ I presume you were not at- 
.tracted ; if you were not attracted, I may hope 
that you could not approve.' , 

* I have not seeiji enough of the world,' re- 
plied Rosanne^ * to knoiv^ how to join in such 
conversation as tliis, . Were I to engage in it, I 
might do mischief.' 

* JVf/schief indeed!' ^aid the old gentleman, 
coming ropnd to Rosanne's side ; * young lady, 
take an old man's advice: / havje seen the 
world, and I am pot out of humour with it; but 
J do pot yke to §ee it mis-used- — I Joye my fel- 
low-creatures, but I wi$b them well in the next 
world as well as in this, therefore I scold them ; 
.and when they will heaj- me, which is not al- 

■ 4 

ways^ I admonish theip. Never mistake recop- 
ciliation to what is porrupt, for knpwledge of 
the world ; and if you are ignorant, remain so, 
rather than learn it through such a medium as 
your judgment, if properly inform.ed, must tell 
you, by your first perception^ is calculated tp 
mislead you. Women have, | confess, Ipss excus^ 
for profligacy thai^ >ve have, though in pone dp 
I tolerate it— their sem^itiye modesjy |s their 
safeguard ; but when this is taken off, like the 
]bloom of fruit by its being thrown into the 
basket with a heap, good, bad, indifferent, rotr 
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ten, and soundj it is not recoverable. Would in- 
deed that It were only, like fruit, robbed of that 
which is but external beauty ! but not so — th©^ 
polished surface is broken, and it is at the mercy 
of all weathers. Shut your ears, young lady, 
against such conversation, keep your feelings 
correct under the discipline of a well-regulated 
conscience, and never strive to get over them.' 

* O dear ! O dear !' replied Mrs. Ductile, ^ my 
dear good friend Cato, you will really make 
Miss Bellarmine quite a misanthrope.' 

' Has Heaven made her a fool ?' said the old 
man drily : are all people, ' or the majority, 
knaves and jilts? Can she mistake, when they 
take such pains to be notorious ?' 

' No, no, by no means ; — ^but if we were to 
adopt your opinions, my dear Sir, what would 
become of us all? How are we to get through 
the world, if you do not at first teach us to ac* 
commodate our notions to it? There is a fashion - 
in every thing— even in morals—and we must 
$hut our doors, if yoii censors make us too 
nice.' 

* Now you speak out, my good Mrs, Ductile 
What shall I do for myself? and. What sh^U^ 
do WITH myself? are the two questions that l^ave 
ruined the integrity of hs^lf the world in Lon* 
doii, and will do the same service for the coun<r 
try. — Good mprning, ladiesu — As for you, young 
l^dy> y^u have heai:d me patiently.— Think on 
whit I have said/ . . • 
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'Willie Hoiamie wad expressing terself ob« 
liged, she whs meditating a recommetidation of 
Uerself to cSredit-~it was fain ^ Do you/ sai4 
slw/^ Sir, hisppen to know Mr. Grant? — he is 
known i little to Mrs. Firmly, whose guest I 



am.' 



^ What, Grant the clergyman, 'whom I saw 
here the other day ?-*-0 ! to be sure I know hims 
—one of the best men in the world.' 

^ He is my frirad, Sir, my adviser,' said shcj 
involuntarily putting out her haujd. 

, * Thencall yourself happy,' he replied.*—^ With 
Mrs, Firmly, did you say ?' 

A request, founded on what anxiety she did 
not revea]«---bttt a request from Lady Winselina, 
that Rosanne woiild not relate to Mrs. Firmly 
the amusement of th6 morning, farther than ia 
general, deprived the novice' of the advantage 
to be gained l^ comparing opinions : but this 
had heeaj in sOiiie lAeasure; atoned for by the 
old gentleman's conversation. Afuoh gratified 
was she the next day, when this good man» 
whosift iname was Westby^ introducing himself 
at Mrs. Firmly 's imder the pretext of inquiring 
for Mr. Grant, paid her and her proteg^ a 
visits in which he showed that the truest 
benignity, the most condescending ,$olicitudf 
for the good of the young and inexperienced^ 
free from all censorious disposition and ail the 
querulousness of age, formed the habit of his 
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mind. * I am now/ said he, * eighty-four t I 
have had, I believe, the most common lot of 
mankind, small troubles and great blessings.-^ 
I was set out in life well by a good father ; and 
though I cannot boast ever having had superior 
wisdom, I have never had it much in my power 
to be very foolish, or ever in my inclination to 
he vicious. I was brought up to respect my 
Maker, my country, and my family, and, hum* 
bly, myself I have reared a numerous race, 
and thank God have seen them all turn out so 
fsir to my satisfaction, that I can venture to ask 
a blessing for them ; and, bad as the world is, 
I am persuaded, it is, in nine instances out of 
ten, those who contribute to render it so, who 
find it the worst. I have seen, and I still see, 
ia great deal of good in it. /do not mqet with 
bad people. I do not find myself under the ne» 
Cessity that Mrs* Ductile mentions, of making 
the moral sense stoop to the state of things ; 
1>ut then,^ said he, * I confess I have no interests 
to consider ; and • I prefer my own company to 
that of persons whom I capnot esteem, o I go to 
bed at night fully aware of the probability of 
my not living to see the sun rise ; and though I 
do pray to God to give me warning enough, to 
thank him for his past goodness, and toimplore 
his mercy, I am perfectly resigned to his good 
will and pleasure.-^But while I live, and as long 
as I' have the use of my tongue, and reason to 
guide me, { shall bear my testimony against 
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th^4$orrupt practices and erroneous opinions of 
the world. I shall not go to seek them ; but if 
they come in my way, as they did yesterday, I 
shall always do as I did then, especially in such 
a place as this, which, in itself lovely, and in 
its inhabitants respectable, ought to be as salu* 
taryto the minds as to the bodies of its vi« 
sitors. Well) young lady, farewell for the pre>- 
sent: when I know your friend Grant is re- 
turned to you, I shall take the liberty of paying 
n^ respects to him.' 

Perhaps Rosanne.had never passed an interval 
of equal comfort with that which she spent with 
Mrs. Firmly, who, steady in her kindness^ cor- 
rect in all her motives, and regular in her 
domestic arrangements, made the result of all 
she did, without any exertion, pleasant to her 
guest. 

The Sunday intervening in this period, had 
be6n spent in a way that afforded her instruct 
tion in that temperament of personal and re- 
lative^ duties which she now most wanted : she 
saw in Mrs. Firmly the same • motives as she 
wished to make her springs of action ; but she 
qbserved, that, by an ellipsis which expressed the 
highest respect for the faith which she profess*- 
ed, though she drew her principles from reli- 
gion, she called the conduct they produced only 
rational. 

* This,' said Rosanne, * I will imitate— it is 
delicate. I see that extremes have no part in 
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Christianity/ Mrs^ Flrndy^ suffered her Sondajr 
to be broken ' in on— sbe waa not impatient Sbe 
had secured all that she could command of it ; 
andy in Rosanne's candid judgment, she sarotti 
fied that which she gave up, by the motive on 
*which she made the sacrifice. 

/The loss of 'Mr. Grant's inestimable, society 
wasj in some measure, atoned for by Mrs. Finn^^i 
ly's drawing good old. Mr. Westby into a halnfc 
of visiting at her house.; and a daily letter from 
her father, though it communicated little but 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was well, 
kept her free from anxiety. Still, however, she 
looked forward with impatience to his ietum ; 
and not even a pleasure promised for the day 
preceding it, interested her so^muchas the hope 
of . seeing himc 

But yet the pleasure promised was very great j 
-^6 great as to rcHlise ^e active spirits of Lady 
Winselina Dycbe and Miss Pathos^ to a wish 
for a share in it It constated in carrying into 
efiect the postponed schcfme for visiting the' 
beautiful ruins of Netley abbey, in a party na--. 
merous enough to occupy two boats, and which, 
thus divided, had all the advantage of a large, 
and all the comfort of a small party* None 
were totally strangers to Miss Bellarmine—- some 
were inhabitants of the neighbourhood, whoen^ 
tertained a very just esteem for Mrs. Firmly. 
Sf he only person with whom Rosanne was not 
on terms of conversation. Was the cavalry*of-»> 
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:ficer who had excused himiself from daticing 
ynth Lady Winselina, and whom jshe had only 
occasionally met in the street Her ladyship 
and her satellite-cousin seemed to attach them- 
selves particuhfly to him, and witli him took to 
the other boat, which he assisted to row. 

The little necessary arratigements in putting 
off fVom the shore, had accounted to Rosanne 
very 'satisfactorily for this adhesion. She knew 
that this officer was distinguished by a title, and 
she supposed that etiquette in England placed 
persons of proximate rank together. No invi* 
tation to join them was giVen her; nor would 
any have tempted her to quit Mrs, Firmly, who, 
with several pleasant friends of various ages^ 
were the passengers in the se^cond boat 

Arrived atNetley, the parties mingled; Lady 
Winselina and Miss Pathos each, in walkings 
taking an arm of the cavalry-officer, whom Ro- 
sanne now heard called Lord Montrylas. 

While in motion, all went well; but when, for 
the purposes of taking rest and refreshments, the 
company were seated, and the good humour of 
the seniors had courted the young people to con- 
tribute their vivacity towards the enjoyments of 
the day; when the mirth of one, the anecdote 
of another, and the bland benevolence of a thirds 
—the well-bred protection of Mrs. Firmly to the 
younger females, and, in return, their modest 
readiness to join the gentlemen in their endea- 
vours to amuse, had realized some of the most 

\0L. III. F 
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correct scenery of the * Decameroue/ the coiv* 
3ins seemed to ' lose all interest in the pleasure, 
and withdrew, in sentimentality and sympathy, 
to a distance, which allowed the liberty of speech, 
without which such friendships must be starved, 
till the separation of the professors allows of the 
happy intervention of the post-office. 

If any attempt had been made to draw off 
Lord Mpntrylas with them, it had failed ; and 
the singularity of their behaviour showed him 
rather inclined to discountenance their way- 
ward secession : he declared himself very well 
disposed to contemplate the venerable building 
and its circumjacent beauties^ but not in silent 
abstraction. * You must cure those young wo- 
men, my good madam,' said he to Mrs. Firmly, 
* of the nonsense they delight in : they were ri- 
diculous in our way hither : you should turn 
them a little into the world, and let them see 
what it requires of them — they are children of 
five years old.* , 

* Where is the medicine that ia to act on their 
minds?' said Mrs. Firmly — * what control have 
I?— I have done all in my power — they have had 
every advantage I could give them — they are 
not necessarily ignorant — the world is not new 
tp them, but they have rejected it, and no wall 
avenues are stopped by the mischief they im- 
bibe from books. I am desperate about them.' 
. * I wish my mother had the managing of 
them for a year/ said Lord Montrylas— * they 
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d^uld iee . tfiVpsister. Miss Bellarmine^ I wish 
you knew Agnes/ 

' O! Lady Agnes is an example to every one/ 
exclainied tWo voices at oi^ce. 

rHow bbe would laugh at Lady Winselinaif 
Baid a. young man, who had, however, been par^ 
ticularly attentive to her ladyship. 

* Take care what you say,' said Lord Mont* 
rylas, directing his eyes beyond the groupe to a 
spot where stood the la4Jes: for, though they 
did. not wish tp b^ heard, they h^d no dislike 
to listening; and with that admirable prur 
deuce which marks the romantic character, they 
came forward tp claim the disgrace in&icted oi) 
them. 

And now ensued a ^cene which threatened 
the enjoyment of the day. Lady Winselina 
was grand ; Miss Pathos was querulous in her 
feelings; Mrs. Firmly was indignant: Lor4 
Montrylas most honourably avowed his share in 
the offence, and endeavoured to follow it by 
friendly encouragement to more conciliating 
habits ; the young man whose mention of Lady 
Winselina was not to b$ pardoned, rose to apo* 
Iqgize and explain away; and Rosanne, who had 
not interfered, hoping that she Jbad, at leas^ 
newer influence over the ladies, as soon as th« 
wrath of one and the tears of the other had ^ 
little subsided, drew them away, and by a small 
exertion of the powers of persuasion — by repre- 
senting^ that, as the party yfas made for her^ it 
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mi^ fth« ^fao must lu^ wcxnkded by tfacSt dcs^ 

tress ; and by soothing them^ giving an araiaMt 
a)p9ct to ti^ 6;^c«ss iiitdiwhifih t^ay^ suffered 
their feelings to be ledj restoted thed^ ift 80«)^ 
measure, 1k) (heii* u^ual i^tate of flaccid tratiquil- 
Dty;. Biit; even now/ bad the p^t^ courted 
them, when slie had prevailed on them to fc- 
tiim iand take refreshment^,' they woald have 
fcsumqd l^eir distress ; but Lord Mdiitiyla3> 
Whdsd iUvOur seemed 6f value with one of botb* 
H^suminga' tone.of pledsaiiltty, nnade terms with 
thcftn, not 'devoid of coniptiment, hut enjoining 
C^bddriE^Ve liisle^ 6f powei<; and they were coaxeil 
ititd- BOinMhing like good bi^moiin ' You shall 
be indulged in every thing,' said he—* eveh ia 
^OUr Veil^ariee on me. VoiU threatetieSi tliat 
fabithet '^rechet*nor I should attend ypu bomel 
We will thei^efore resign oUrplaGe-s to twQ:mp^ 

f^ tneti, if Mrs. Firmly wJll admit us ^iiito her 

• • ■ I , . » I 
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\\l'bis was probably iijore than would- have 
^n^ asked. Lady Wiiiselina ^ieemed very well 
Hl*pesed 'to* forego her pmmi&ed revenge : she 
even tfigd toTecoverlier influence with' Ldrd 
tafmti^Tad -fe;^ somethinjglKke owning herself to 
bTaijfVe,* but^^^uistions n&t suireKed to be pro- 
posed' ^ iiot gain much coriiJJdetation ; arid 
this dritiheemetit for the retiltn obtaSned nojie. 
Jifor, at the tnoment of embarking, was any more 
attentioii paid to Lady Winseliwa's ^ I suppose 
ffiati-«ftef ^Ij we are- to go tis-we-canie^'* tiian. 



Lord MabtryWs behariour dil tb^A ^ouM ti^fn 
trfy d {)^oper i?en4e of vlmt is due XiO : , wemaqi 
b%t not tb6 sin^list di^pbaitioii to.iviuke tl)|| 
iWlf mote siHy. Rosanne fel6 f^T tbbtwhi^QJl 
a$>{]iMl«d to her the puidshitient of Lady Wiaq 
selina and her cousin ; but a! charaQtjar of J^igb;^ 
ih the d^idob' clainiedfa^ ffespdcf; and ig|io- 
TBtht iu'ikle was of the fashions of Eagla^di if 
^e had how beto called on to give her[ppi^ioi^ 
66 the tAJIhience of the seizes ov^^B" each .other, 
ftltef tfttUld hiive said that the weaker was verjf 
ftopt^ly kipt in order by thfe wiser.. To her 
a^o loved de|>lendince where indcfjpei^ence i^ 
lf([iiip6trsrbility^ this appeared no grievance. 
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Wh&t Hski he more enchofattng than the close 
^ a fifie liumlher«e^relring on the Sbiithaniptou 
w^r/wheti t^ie stin, efoboaorted itf bis owi| 
jj^oHM, and iteluctant 1M withdraw thenn, sinks 
into the foliage of the western i»hore, in a 
ifitbktte of Cffitttsoliv and pur^lfe, and .ors^ige !--^or, 
drfing up' the evehing*iAio wer, takcus his leave; ia 
tht iAm UUimniAng tints of the Sfap^hdre anjqf 
tfie lOfte! l^en now in innheaaut^bl^ lines of 
(kiutd goldy aid now in itt^s of colourless ligM; 
iRft'^i^i^ to Idok with a smile on the world he 
ytrVk agiiti ilktnine i Tlie hute cast on ihf 
'^bMs af Nwiey, at one moment deep brown-r 
theft piirplei-^tben flaming—and instantly re- 
ctErffi^xij^'tke <4bH ffmmof their ow9 iblUge^the 

f 3 
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Bmctity of the laiidtcape^««the storied interest 
around-^the opulence, the elegance, the retreat- 
ing security of the venerable town, and the soft 
lines of the opposed Isle of Wight, were fea- 
tures addressed to the eye and recollection, and 
pressing on the mind with a force and a rapidity 
not to be withstood. 

Rosanne felt all that she could comprehend, 
and comprehended all that those better ac- 
quainted with the scene, had the kmdness to 
point out Those destitute of curiosity are apt 
to discover that no one will take the trouble to 
infbrm them; Rosanne, all curiosity, had to 
return thanks around her, for the earnestness 
expressed for her enjoyment. She ^cied she 
had never seen any thing so beautiful ; but then 
it was new— it was her own country ! a country 
she was only now learning to look at-^nd she 
expected her father and her friend the.next dayi: 
~the objects were painted on rose-colour in 
her perceptions, . r • 

But it was a still higher sentiment than that 
which the landscape claimed, which,, when it 
had filled her mind, made it overflow a^ her 
eyes: pale Uue gloves showed dropsrrnot- of 
rain—but of grateful homage to^Hiai whew she 
knew to be present in his works,, and whose 
power and goodness -were more than araiuid hen 
To Him, her heart, not with a sense of duty, 
Init seeking its own indulgence, offered itself—- 
awakened by no beIl-«**cofifit^ by jcip forms; 
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but lively as the breeze that fanned lier, and 
soaring to the Heaven she almost coveted. 

Could she have detached her attention from 
the magnificence in which she floated/ she 
might have discovered sentiments, not indeed 
so tender, but as much elevated as her own 
above the low enjoyments of the worldly, in a 
mind that had never ceased, through the day, 
to watch the reach of hers, and which reflected, 
with no common fidelity, every ray of truth 
obtained from it. fiut if Rossmne distinguished 
Lord Montrylas from those who had united in 
the kindest attentions to one who, as a stranger, 
felt peculiarly grateful, it was by a reflection 
on the bad taste of the young ladies who could 
trifle with the good disposition of such a mind 
and temper. Of lierself ^he thought not; for to 
.think of lierself in such a situation had not been 
taught her : and to the honour of human nature 
be it said, that where there are no teachers of 
folly, the scholars are rare (2), 

His lordship's situation, at this time, made 
even his bpw an honour conferred : he was of a 
profession which he graced with all the virtues 
of a soldier, and had recently returned from se- 
vere service, unhurt in body, uncontaminated 
in morals, distinguished by his courage, rich in 
anticipated experience, and mature in glory. 
He wore a word upon his helmet, the only pre* 
eminence he never veiled : he bore about him a 
superiority which he alone never acknowledged* 

p4 
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Respected as a foe*— relied on as a friend-^a hem 
in the field — the gentlest of human beings ix^ 
society. Lord Montrylas. wafr beloved, esteemed^ 
and honourfd, wherever his amiable,, his esti^ 
ouble,. or his himourable qualities ^ could be 
known* 

Rosaniie's words and manner in the trifling 
affair of Lady ' Winselina's projected dance, had 
made an impression on the mind and memory of 
Lord Montrylas, which depended for being 
effikced or confirmed, on the disclosures of subr 
sequent acquaintance. He had, without diffi- 
cultyjt learnt all that was to be told of her ; and 
tibis all waa. far from discouraging to a man able 
to estimate female excellence of the higher classv 
HaviiDg no idle tim6 on his hands, he was na 
morning-visitor; therefore his intercourse might 
liave continued* fox some time longer, confined 
to the civilities of passing in walking, had it 
ftQt been for the fortunate intention of Mrs* 
Firmly to indulge Miss Bellarmine, and the as 
fortunate predilection of Lady Winselina^ which 
made her issue her commands to hidn to join 
the pftrty« . In his usual modie of treating this 
bumoursome lady, he might have made pror 
priety in the mode of retaining him a condi* 
tion, — but he, this time, forgot it 

The day had been very satisfactory to his 
lordship; and it was only during the retairn, 
when the favourable breeze seemed a voice of 
esicoiirbgement, that he had confessed to Jiiim- 
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self the infiuexic^ of tbe pd^t hours on tb^hap 
ptfiess of his temathxihg life. Ife had settled 
this point, without appearing {abstracted, just in 
time to take tbe conduct of th^ suUag-boat oil! 
th^r apprbacb to Southampton, a»d b^ hi» 
adroitness in the fifianag^ent of it, to tn^ke 
use of every moment of the day-light lo add 
one, and another, and another to the obj^ts 
that had crowded the excursion with pleasant 

He called early the next mortiing at Mrs, 
Fhmly 'i, to ttiake his peace with the young 
ladies of the family : he gaily threatened to 
burn their books, and prosecute the Hbrarte^ 
aU over the kingdom, « vendki^ ufitwhok^' 
some food; a^d ^e behaviour of the ladies' 
ynder reprehension, as well as Miss Pathos's 
hints after his visit, would have crushed any 
presumption Rqsanne might have entertained 
of his lordship'i^ distinguishing her. There are* 
tifiQes when ill-treatment is a drstincition, as 
wdl as sitnatioiis where the last lady addressed 
is to be deemed the first entrtled to attention ; 
and such Miss Pathos^ wished her cousin td 
occupy, aad «i!ich, she signified to Rosanne^ 
tlwit she possessed. 

NOTES. 

(1 ) ifrhy da Hot phjrsicians and &mily*ap6tl)ecarre8, in« 
0(eiiA c€ ac4eing what we eat! and drink, in the first iiistahce 
9tk wh«t we read I Amaa with good eyels and a soft man* 
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9er might da somediing-towardB conecibg^dus depaxtiiient 
of regimen; or— -for &ome of us like ^ the rough'— we might 
be scolded into better discipline. And why are not nervous- 
cases treated on a better plan than even entire neglect of 
them> which must, at times, be unjustifiable ? Why, when, 
in the diseaies of affluence and indulgence we complain that 
we cannot sleep— and yet know no cause for this involuntary. 
vigU— why are we not answered seriously, ^ I cannot doubt 
that your day is laudably spent — as a member of the church 
of England, your employments must be conducive to your 
dwn allowable interests or beneficial to others. Well then ! 
when you find this disposition to wakefulness — for which^ 
mind/ I assume on your own report, there ia no eaii«0— I 
say, when it comes on, try to compose your spirits, and se* 
riously turn your thoughts to Him who, the Psalms tell you, 
* giveth his beloved sleep ;' and humbly hope, that, as your 
daily activity in his service, requires your fiiculties to be in 
vigour, he will, io his providential oare, allow you that re- 
freshment which is necessary tQ ypur being active.' 

(2) In the additions daily piaking to the advantages of 
young persons, there is one w}>ich, when more diffused, 
will, if a few specimens may be relied on, contribute greatly 
to the graces of elegant society. It is one which, now that 
we have exhausted bU superlatives, we describe by a simple; 
term— -civility ; — and it is so becoming, so recommending, 
that it is well worth studying and adopting. Let it not be 
thought low praise. The deportment of the ladies of one 
of the first families in the aristocracy has been uniformly 
marked by this qui4ity. Their mother has inculcated it— 
and there are lovely exemplary daughteifs of West Britain^ 
who, foregoing the admiration they might claim, are content 
with the respect of a villagej and requite it by this charming 
resemblance of charity. 

Connected with it, is- the gratitude due to those who inte- 
rest themselves to oblige ; but which, however natural to a 
good mind^ is, ec^ually with th^ qMalitj pi^eviously m^*: 
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ti<med» excluded from those ordinary manners which, if 
fashionable, are of 8eq6nd*rate fashion in the judgment of 
the best bred ;^a]iid opposed to the one and the other of theise 
graces, is that artificial efirontery, for it would be libellous 
to call it natural, which leaves very little difference between 
high breeding and low. When ladies < order ' gentlemen, or 
< the men,' as'on such occasions they are. more usually called^^ 
to provide for their amusements or execute their commands, 
they do no more than their maid-servants might do to their 
men-servants. If they even receive with indifference, attempts ' 
to serve or to please them, they subject themselves to many 
constructions, but not to one that is favourable; and they.- 
leave it to the civil and the grateful, to inspire that genuine 
regard, for even the counterfeit of which they are indebted 
more to the respect others entertain for themselves, than for 
Uiem. If they wo^der that their influence cannot accom* 
^sh that which is no difficulty to another, diey have to 
learn how conciliating is the remembrance of civili^ of man*, 
ners and gratitude of expression. 
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TtfE agr«cAbte 6cc!itfchc«s of the dSy befort, 
A^'crc still in review in the mind of Rosahrie ; 
she fiad returned home to be in readiness to 
receive th« gentlemen^ and bad decorated the 
gay paper of her sittio^-room, with the sketdhM 
she had made in hei* excurisiotf ; ^Tren, witlibttt 
any of the anxiety that had attended het pre- 
vious expectation: of tlie same pleasure, her £a^ 
ther and her friend returned to her; and, making 
every dMf . alk>wafi<^ for the firtigue of the 
former, after a long joufricy, sHe M^as impatifent 
for the next morning, that she might relate^ 
what interested her. 

Mr. Grant returned as if to a home ; but the 
hour of meeting in the morning, told her that 
the favourable appearances in her father's al- 
tered sentiments, which had so elevated her 
hopes, were not as visible as when he left hen 
He did not join Mr. Grant and herself in their 
exhilarating duty of thankfulness and petitions : 
— for this she could make excuse; but she 
could not account for the failure of all her en^ 
^eavours to amuse him— for a melancholy rest- 
lessness, and for his mis-calling her by the 
name of Emma : he found fault with her height 
—she was surely grown since he went— with, 
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her air, and, alas ! widi her dtesB ; itad when^ 
tesuming the liberty which he bad heretofore 
allowed her, she said, ' I am sure, S}r,i you have 
eeen some lady whom you wisfi me to riBsemble ; 
nyhy did you not bring me a pat{:ern of herF^» 
he referred to the general elegance of the wo» 
men of London-r-^xpressed himself doubtful 
whether he should not return thither, and looke4 
awkward and embarrassed, and almost alpnne4 
by his own want of caution. 

An idea, now more painful than any which 
she had yet admitted, crossed her imagination { 
she was an impediment to something he wishieid 
to do ! — she was an unwelcome burden to him ! 

All traces of pleasures which, she meant to 
enjoy again in the recital, now left Kosanne% 
mind ; and instead of trying to amuse, she wafli 
driven to seek consolation from Mr. Grant, by 
disclosing to him her uneasiness, her conviction, 
and her apprehensions. — ^My father has taken 
an aversion to me,' jsaid she ; ' whd^t will become 
of me? surely, surely, Sir^ you foresaw this^ 
when you said, as I well remember you did, 
when you Bailed fbr England, that if ever I 
wished I had two fhthers, I might ^iiink on 
you — is that time come ? i 

Such distress was pitiable, and rendered mors 
pungent by the necessity which her friend could 
no longer parry, of returning to his home and 
flock. There seemed lao probability of Belljar*. 
aiine'ii even following him, sinoe he sow tallied 
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of London ; and though . Mr. Grant comforted 
her by contradicting her in her suspicion^ and 
by renewing his promises of kindness and pa- 
rental affection, yet he could not treat what 
had not escaped his observation, as merely 
imaginary. He dared not account to her for 
any part of what grieved her, by revealing the 
purpose of her father's journey ; nor would she, 
perhaps, readily have believed that such an effect 
could be the result of it. Mr. Grant could Qnly 
Speak, in general terms, of the probable conse- 
quences of fatigue, rendered more oppressive 
by disuse — of the allowances to be made for re* 
laxations in good habits, not yet established—* 
of the necessity of patience and the certainty of 
success. ^ Do not be discouraged,' said he ; ^ I 
am not alarmed. We must not give way— let 
us, as far as possible, resume the same mode 
of conduct as that which his journey ha^ inter- 
rupted ; and you may be assured, if this is the 
effect of recent objects, they once withdrawn^ 
your influence will gradually revive. Consider 
^hat it is for a man to take up entirely a new 
i^et of ideas: consider the occasional conflicts 
they piay.have: to sustaift, till the victory is 
permanent, till the whole country of the mind 
is entirely subjugated to reason,- and something 
higher than, reason : consider the discipline ne-^ 
cessary to keep good order in those who were 
yesterday, we. may say, not only disorderly, byt 
xebellipu^ ^irits.^ Your father has all that, now> 
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to do for himiself) which is done for others by 
education/ and sometimes merely by insensible 
imitation. One good, my dear child/ said he^ 
' you may extract for your own use— your ex- 
perience will teach you to reverence and ta 
value the establishment of .your own church ; 
when you see your poor father striving to be 
what a child of a month old is accounted by 
j^ptism^ you will not cavil at ceremonies which 
supply such helps, and which, by presuming 
that every man in his senses, would wish to be 
saved, put him unconsciously in the way of 
being so; 

Two days only intervened between the return 
of Bellarmine and the indispensable departure 
of Mr. Grant; and the latter of these would 
have been a day of positive sorrow to Rosanne^ 
had it not been cheered by her father's receiving 
with complacency, Mr. Grant's invitation to 
visit him in Kent, and naming a week or ten 
days, as the latest period to which he would 
defer it. » 

Her heart thus relieved, she listened with 
redoubled interest to Mr. Grant's explanation 
of thei duty which particularly called him, home. 
It was the preparation of young persons for a 
confirmation; and it was equally his desire and 
that of Rosanne, that she should be of the 
number. : > 

It was almost entering on a new state of li&j 
a new mode of existence, when, having .ris6Q:9l 
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a vergr aarly hour, to see that fa«r friend had 
cffery requisite attention, and parted from him 
in tears of regret, and almost of sad prophecy, 
Rosanne felt herself, not so much consigned to 
the care of her father, as left alone to the hoper 
less task of supporting his spirits: he would 
not rise to see Mr. Grant depart : perhaps he 
feared an admonition**-*perhaps he did not wish 
to be induced by recapitulations to copfess tba% 
lit sight of his illegitimate son, his motive of 
conscience had become impetuous feeling, and 
tibat, in the course of his stay, he had very im- 
perfectly adhered to his spontaneous resolutioa 
of regarding in the first place, the interesU of 
hisdaiighteF. 

But Rosanne was inclined to augur hopefully 
for her own comfort, when he joined her at an 
early hour, sefmed anxious for the dispatch of 
breakfast, and inclined to go out early; till 
indiscretely asking if she might accompany 
him, she provoked a negative, the very • tone 
of which, made her instantly repent her pre^ 
f iimption, and resolve to offend in this way no 
more: hf went out, -and returning soon with 
letters, it was evident that they were of a de^^ 
scription that induced secrecy : he immediately 
beeame engrossed by them and by papers, the 
contents of which he seemed so desirous to 
conceal, that she needed no command or even 
bint to leave him ; but he spoke kindly when 
idle went in to bid ^lim farewell, on being called 
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by Mrs/ Firmly to make a visit a few miles from 
the town. When she retuimed, he was imem^ 
ployed, and in deep thought ; and at no subset 
quent part of the day was he disposed to take 
exerqise, nor would he enjoy the beauty of a fine 
evening. She now saw clearly that she should 
consult his ease tnost by relieving him from any 
ca]% for her; and the next day being Sunday, 
eonvinced her of a still more distressing truths 
that an attendance on divine worship made np 
part of his intentions. She therefore agai]| 
joined her good friend Mrs. Firmly, and left her 
£itfaer, and found him again surrounded by 
fiiysterious papers: he wrote letters, which ho 
carefully turned on their faces, when directed ; 
be carried them to the post-house himself, ajid 
tjben, with a mind somewhat lightened, invite4 
her to walk, and was more lively than, under 
tuch in4ications, i^he could have expected him 
to be. 

The next day, she flattered herself, would pay 
the debts of many. Her father rose cheerfu}, 
compared with what he had been ; and though 
his conversation at breakfast, rather showed a 
disposition to indulge, than to assist her, and 
might be construed into saying, / Do you what 
you please, but do not observe me;' she was 
willing to think him very kind: but ev^n by 
this willingness she hurt her own interests ; 
acknowledgments seemed to fret him, as if they 
bad implied that his meanis^ which h« coui4 

VOL. lit. a 



HOt tnake clear, was not understood; Writing 
9L^itk Occupied him, and &pAn he seenMM! 
pfekded when ah armtigetiient for a lBailing-|iaity 
bailed ftet* away. It was no iinprov^etndnt of hck* 
pleasure to fancy he liked h^ absence, but shd 
iraS disposed to atcept grabefiilly, even imperftct 
tfrtjoy mental. The schenie Wis aS agreeable zs 
fine We^tber aiad kindness^ and the absence of 
Lady Winuelina attd Miss Pathos, wh6 <rer6 in 
k diattttet cotintv, could make it. It bid been 
^j^trived by Mrs. {"irmly and Lord Montryhtt^ 

^ for the gratificatioh bf good old Mr. Wcstbjr>. 
*bo= having spoken of hiittself, as bot expecting 
trgarn to ertjoy this Species of pleftstire, bad 
pkjued their good liature, aud made thetA assi* 
duoiiA iti contrivance. Itosanhe Wis iti the 
Secret. He wai to be invited t6 ari iiriftg, by 
Mrs. Firmly, and being dri\i«i to the 'ftrater'i 
*dge, a boat Was to be ra readineSi, ahd, whnJ 
and weather permitting, his indulgence was ttJ 
Ife the willing care of Lord Montryla^ who, as 
Jrflicitous to please the oM mail, as if promotioil 
had depended on it, perfected the scheme ad-- 
mirably^ The- heavens were favourable: Mn 
WeJstby was alFected almost tx> tears^^ by this 
ifnark of i-espect ; and pefha^ no four persoM 
ever enjoyed a purer pleasure than h€ t6 whoni 
\ this regard was shown, and those who testtlied 

''^ it. 

Nor was it without mtrtual fe-paymeiit. Mrtr. 
Firmly^ was a wiwian able to appreciate Lord 
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Monit^lai'^ condescension: she khew ifideefl 
ibb littlfe of hii^ Adtivfes, to judge iqiiite cbf ifecfly 
hf it ; but Stiil, uiitfcft kn^ cJirciitflstatices, iUb 
ibffect would Mve befeti the! sanie, an J*he wodd, 
it aiiy otHtIf tirbfe, fisc^ glten uj) soirie lic/ilfs 
^ plleise a: gbbd old mte; eVch if a^in all th6 
\i^uif of Southaih^tdii hdd hefen aiiseimbled at 
tti' au^oii; bt if MMmiimim had Ween at i 

If iteo^iiine had wishM id arfkiice h^ m- 
tgfeJfisWith L6WM6ht^jrl4 fr6&^ of ttie cdiiii 
ifion opportunities a^btded by the world, oi 
dlsplaj^ing recomitiendatiohs to' notice, coiitd 
have b^h half so efiScAciduii ai fhlsf quiet parf^. 
For #heii Air. W^stby, not nigfay ^Ith mtS- 
hkssy hMt wiHl delicate feisli^^; eifpri^^^ecl hth 
Wttteriifot detainirig heif ffdm ifici itidtldfi, ffig 
Aimie to set his mind at escie, gavd to' heft tniihni^ir 
ttich ahingertuous energy, ainil' she Idokfed so vei^ 
16^^ \HitiTe shfe boffe witness to het* own dnjoj^-^ 
Mit, th&t his: loi-dsh?iii' be^afn ia MBH no' AM 
ym to By Ibst;— ^e ftlight foftk th\is' wiiH 
6ttim iS^ ikt; iiitf others tttvC^ttiiAk di M 
aH!--fheite cbul^d ffe hut o&t opihfbii dn a (fdel- 
tion so decisive in itself, as that the wdrlid' d?d 
fi6t aifbrd" another such Ionian' is Wiis B^l far- 
mine. He had seen he* besfrltig y^xih tM ySxxvij^ 
fttlieifof hei?6Wn $6^^ yet ribt partfcipatiiig in 
tjhral ;-^she w4SI fespetitful, dttd even gtdtefut, 
fb Mri. Fi^nily ;~tb tWs ^o6d did tnah, sli^ wafs 
ti&ftd^, aflAoilr t<i filMpf^rahrfto fiiMf— 

Q S 
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she was— it was impossible to say what she was! 
•^there was nothing indeed encouraging) ^be 
might be engaged ten deep, and yet he could 
not impeach her behaviour ;— she might never 
have bestowed her affections — and then her 
conduct rose higher : it was that of a mind 
regulated by the forms of society, but not 
cramped by them.— Could it be possible that she 
had been brought up in France — and in seclu- 
sion? — Yes, the former was made possible by 
the latter. What kind of mind could her fa« 
ther's be? — ^But to what purpose make the 
inquiry? she spoke of him as sadly out of 
health — he should like to see him.— But, why? 
for he must join his regiment on foreign ser- 
vice, almost immediately. — Cruel ! cruel ! to 
attempt engaging her attention. No, he would 
suffer any thing rather than bring a moment's 
anxiety for him, on such a creature — for he was 
sure she had a heart as well as a soul, but it 
was perhaps a heart not easily obtained — Heigh 
ho !— '* What a heavenly day !— I hope my ho- 
noured father is not penned up in London, still: 
—my mother and Agnes ought to be in the 
country/ 

'Do they go immediately from town into 
Wiltshire?' said Mrs. Firmly. 

* I am sure they would like her — ^how she 
would beliave to my father ! — ^^my good mother 
would delight in her-^and what a companioa 
for Agnes ! Her education must have been great, 
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but Providence has been very bountiful J^— and 
theii, if I were called into service again', I could 
50 rely on such a mind : — she could be %vith 
Agnes.' — * I beg your pardon, you asked me 
some questions — I was ' in idle computation* at 
the moment : do my father and mother go into 
Wiltshire ? I really do not know/ 

Did Mrs. Firmly smile or not? — Nobody could 
have ascertained this. 

The voyagers landed with unabated good 
humour, and spirits rather exhilarated than fa- 
tigued ; but, alas ! a sad disappointment awaited 
them. IMfs. Firmly's carriage was not arrived 
to convey them home; and great was the con- 
cern for Mr. Westby, and many were the plans 
proposed for h|s accommodation; but he, dis- 
daining to be a trouble — the least of any, soli-^ 
citous for himself — saidj^ laughing, * Only help 
me up out of this cramping vehicle ; and I will 
show you I can walk as well as any of you/ 

As Mrs. Firmly's house was, under such cir- 
cumstances, a considerable distance beyond Mr. 
Bellarmine's lodgings, Rosanne, at all events, 
felt it incumbent on her to invite the party to 
rest; and having two sitting-rooms, she could 
dp thisj without obliging her father to do what 
might be unpleasant To mention his acknow- 
ledging the civilities she had received, by visits 
from himself, was not to be thought on in the 
posture of aifairs, since his returxi : she coul4 

9 3 
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only repie^^fit hm as a care ^nd ^n aji^iety ^9 
her, ^ijd, by what this implj^^, jB^^qy^e him. 

He had bcei^ very inj^ij^tpcjiis. during hpr a|i- 
aejjce, which he pp^W iipt t\]iulf. long, as \iifi 
new interieatt Mr. Gasp, occ\ipied his though^; 
^d Jie li^aa arr^oging 3plv?»ie^ of connexiofi 
between them, ^hic^; »^9,nl(j[, with convenience 
\o hifnself sind profit to the ' young man, make 
him his agent; and, as ^r. Ga^s had reprq* 
^nt(;d, ^ithoiit any rislc allow, hinj th^ \^$e of 
moqeyi by the pi'ofit pf whic^, Mr. BeUarpiift^ 
Yf ould b^ t^ g^inpr. ipjpec.ulatlon 13 a §ort of 
^ober gambling; v^ry well suited to the ad7 
vanced year§ gf those who have, in their youth, 
tacri^ced without mercantile views, at the shrin^ 
of chancy ; and £eljl^rnune> still loving at hi^ 
heart a stimulative, thought himself fortuijat^ 
^ finding in Frederic's mind and pursuit^^ ^^^ 
^ncouragi^ment, or an excusje, for indulging hi^ 
dormant; ii^clinatioip. The reasons ^or privacy 
Vi2:ere.sQ many, ^nd his dread of lioss^nne's se^ng 
a name on his folded letters which he, could 119^ 
tell would not le^id to questions to himself o^ 
communications to Mr. Gr^t^ was so gre^t^ 
that he dispatcbed Ayith ^U diligence the epis- 
tolary business ; an^ tjo secure himj^elf ^gains^ 
accident, h^ resolved to carry his letter to th<^ 
post before sh^ ri^turi^ed* 

But vain is the caut^ion of the cautious: h^ 
opened the door tQ go out, as his daughj^if 



reached \t: tq i3ntei^ w4 ifttff|d\jce h^r fid^nd^,*-^: 
am} th^ enrti^n^'e^ aq4 tfc# iutrQduqtioq, and ^hfi; 
meetings were so inevitable, that, as Ui^ htX^v- 
w«» out of sights bi$ pfti^d w^re looked iiPf 
aad he h^^ timci ia ^bm^i^oe, hfi 9ufftf ed hm^ 
HW^ M 4 gf Atlem«tu ta (Wf«QQai# hl^ mtCMr^ 
ikm; Qt>d saaietbiog Itk^ iiride got; the li^tt^x: 
of aooiethipg hardly ft)«ritmg thiQ n^me (tf piii^i 
denoew He tumeid ba^ck witki a vqry g^od gfaMVi 
and wheal sea,ted ia the rooip he. h«d qiiUted^j 
aftd otsdering r^fx^biaeiito fw bis dftugbtei'»: 
fjrieiida, and elegantly kind m partkiiUir ta Mxi^ 
MTeatby, Ro^^nne could acaroely lecogwae him 
fi^r her fUthei . ^ 

• < What nauat Mcs« Firmly t^ink of meF avd 
sJie^ to harself ; ^ she mttst tjbifij^ I haveimpo^od} 
cm h^i/ 

Had Rosanne been a little older in exfeaienaei^ 
aihe would n^t have aaked tiids inlty ^eaAion, 
even of hevseli Mir* fieUarmtBe was uat. th^, 
first head of a family \¥^ott Mrs.. ftmiL)i had 
known the burdum of & hone,, t^ Ufe 9f ^ 
party .-mSbe dsd not 6tar4^ butt iriiQ'&lt &o fiiO!» 
saone ; and she ooncildated. 

' Som^hody^ pv aMttething,' aaoflb Lord Montn 
rylas to. himself, while* Hstening to Bdlavwaej. 
^ haft a spite at my peace^«-vl supposd. I am x^aA 
to sleep J^n to-night ;y^tim fathei) mii^t b^ 
mme tyrant, for whose satyageaess. to hoiv &is 
loivefy creature nakea apologias; ye!t,.hQWsfa0 
i^ke tooday of what she ovres to< him!-^I am - 
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resolved— 4)ut yet how cruel*— God knows !— 
it must not be— I would not for the world— 
perhaps-—' 

. A word or two dropped by Mr. Westby, pro- 
duced an effect entirely contradictory to Ro- 
Sonne's expectations : — he understood Mr. Bel- 
lamiine to be originally French, and he treated 
him as one who had paid the compliment to 
this country, of having spent his youth in it, 
marrying from it» and who now, after finally 
settling his affairs in France, had come to 
England to pass the rest of his days. Rosanne, 
who, fond of heing accepted as English herself, 
did not like to hear her father treated as a 
Frenchman, was going to set the matter right; 
but| to her surprise, he rather indulged Mr« 
Westby's supposition j and perceiving this, she 
was silenced. 

. The conversation grew every moment more 
agreeable: Bellarmine was completely roused; 
and Rosanne began to think she liad suffered 
by giving way to him> when a little gentle 
eounteraction would have been beneficial. 

A question arose, not very interesting indeed, 
but of a nature verv common, between Mrs. 
Firmly and Lord Montrylas, whether these 
lodgings were or were not, the same as . those 
occupied by the family of ^ the Crackles.' 

Nobody but Rosanne could decide it She 
could; and, as if her superior information re« 
quired an apology, she referred .to lier haviD|^ 
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8{>ent some hours in their lodghiffSi the day 
befoul the family left the place. 
. ^Why, surely,' said Lord Montrylas, ^^ you 
could not. Miss Bellarmine, be the lady walking 
tiiat day with them and the G iggletoos ?' 
\' Bosatine coloured. 

. \ L never in my life/ said Lord Montrylas, 
^ was so near rolling any man in the kennel, as 
I was the young man of your party. — I pitied 
you fbr.l)eing with sucha groupe, though I had 
not tl)^ honour of knowing you. If I had nofe 
seen.you quit them, I think I should have in- 
terfere.'. 

. * Why, then,' said Mrs. Firmly, * it must have 
been you, my dear Miss fiellarmine, who wese 
so good to that poor little oppressed thing 
Lucy Varnish, to whom they behaved — as they 
did indeed to every body, so shamefully." 
. Rosanne held up her hands, to beg for silence; 
but' Mrs. Firmly would not stop. The money 
wliich Rosanne had given the poor young wo- 
man, had been so assisting to herself and her 
family, that she was forced to let the good lady 
indulge in the detail; and when she ceased, 
nothing remained for Rosanne but to point out 
the limited boundary of her share in what had 
turned out so well. 

Lord Montrylas addressed himself still more 
to Mr. Bellarmine. The visit ended as agree- 
ably as it had commenced; and having gone 
9ut with the party, and returned in a few mi- 
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mates, fieUarmioe, when he met hia daHghter^ 
expressed great pleaai][re in his accidental meet*- 
ing with persons of so much ccHiyersation. 
^ Mrs. Firmly was/ h@ was sure, ^ an invaluable 
woman,-wthe old gentleman was a model foe 
the aged; — and as for Lord Montrylas, he only 
uriabed there had been the same sort of spitit 
mongst the contemporaries of his youth^ as 
Aere seemed to be in the present race of young 
mea.^ — He said it with a si§^««-and Rosanne 
was going to say something that might recon* 
eile him to himself; but a c^rd came from Mrs. 
Firmly with an invitation to dinner for the foK 
h>mhg day-f-and what was her joy, her tratis- 
pof t, when he answered it in the politest tfivsM, 
Igr accepting it ! 

'^ He shall never sink again into solitude/ said 
his daughter to herself. 

: \n the evening, he was oocfMiomally thought* 
ftd, but at leisure to converse ^d to walk ouiv 
and very kindly disposed. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 



Xh^ next morui^ brought, as Rp3anne pep 
Q^Y^d^ letters for her father^ the contents q^ 
which, his cheerfulness showed to have been 
agree9.ble : h^ ordered new clothes for himself ^ 
he n^i^d a (|ay in tlie middle of the following 
^e^k, for going into Kent : he spoke of a shof^ 
stay th^e at pr^.ent, as hii^ affairs would Cf^ 
bim to London, whither she must, in proprietyi 
^ccompa^y him. She thought §|ie had neye^ 
i^eep her father so placid; his permission tff 
write to Mr. Grant, to inform him of theii^ 
plaJ35, was readily obtained; they dined at M^* 
Firmly 's, with Lord Montrylas, Mr. W?stby, 
^d a few select friends ; and Rosanne had no 
cause to doubt \yhetli^r she was right in 49n 
qiding on coming to EngUnd. 

They were now living very much like other 
perilous in the same situation, visiting and vi- 
sited, and receiving attentions from even thf 
inhabitants of the place, who, in their reception 
of strangers, show that they are accustomed ta 
s^ch. strangers as merit attentions. Lord MonVn 
ryla;; wa^ i^ the habit of calling on Mr. Bell^r 
minj^ : he rode with him ; and every interview! 
S^vei occasion for fresh commendation of b)i 
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lordship. Rosanne's opinion of bim was jio% 
less in his favour; but if her father had ^hangedl 
his views in life for hjer, if he had thought it 
would be ,a happy circumstance to see her so 
greatly married; or if his traitor-friends, his feolr. 
ings, had ever whispered to him how much to 
their satisfaction, at least, he might, if removed' 
from her controlling principles and assiduous 
eye, doze out an existence which it required 
energy to relish, lulled by the soothing voices 
of Frederic, Emma, and their boy,, he had too 
much defeience for her high-pitched delicacy, 
too mudi caution, too much fear of restraining 
a nature that he could not but perceive attracted 
love, in proportion as it became known, to be- 
tray himself. — Something, be it what it mighty 
had raised Rosanne in importance; — he seemed 
solicitous to please her^ — ^he made a dinner-party 
for her friends in the best style which circum- 
stances allowed ; and on Saturday evening he 
asked her if she thought Mrs. Firmly would 
admit him as well as herself, into her pew at 
chiirch, tlie next day. — ^Who upon earth waa^ 
fto w as happy as Rosanne Bellarmine ? 

But a trifle — O! the omnipotence of trifles ^ 
—a seeming accident — O! the sad power of 
accident ! gave a new turn to affairs. Early on 
Sunday morning a note was brought directed 
for Francis Bellarmine, Esq. Rosanne sent ik 
to ber father's dressing-room : it obliged hirn ^Qr 
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go out; and, when out, a message was sent to 
her, desiring h^r not to wait breakfast for him, 
as his return must be uncertain. 

She was vexed that he did not join her by 
church- time. She went without him. At her 
return she found him in a pleasant temper. He 
told, her that a friend of his from London, a 
Mr. Gas£^ would dine with them, and he was 
then go^ng to show him some of the beauties 
of the place :-^ias he was a stranger to her, per- 
haps she had better call on some of her friends. 
-^She thanked liim*— she had no wish to go 
out. 

Mr. Gass came to dinner : he was certainly 
very handsome, and extremely attentive to Miss 
Bellannine: he talked much, and seemed pos* 
sessed of a great fund of general knowledge. 
Rosanne must have been not merely ignorant, 
but stupid, had she not perceived tliat h(sr fa* 
ther liked his conversation ; but for herself, she 
felt an indefinable sort of comfort, when sh§ 
found that by ^ Emma,' and ^ the brat,' or 
^monkey,' as somebody and something were 
caUed, she was to understand a wife and child^ 

She quitted the table, notwithstanding some 
speeches of passionate common-place from the 
visitor, as soon as she could after dinner ; and, 
directed by a few words on a slip of paper from 
her father, spent her evening with Mrs. Firmly. 

When, tlie servant fetched her home, she 
^und her father still cheerful^ but with more 



b{ bniilness in his ideas ; and it wcti a cti^ fb 
th6 pranetng of her hojies, wlich ht told her 
that their journey into Kent imrit be defcfr^ 

Hi ft w days. She Wiis desired f 6 writt fb tAr. 
to this effect ; and she bbfeyed-^hovir \Hlt^ 
Mj^Iy may be guessed. 

Foti^ days passed not uhplcasafltly— tinless 
Mt Gass'a dining each day tritfa Bellatniine 
ti^ un{>leasant to his daughter. He bad ihSdi 
abhie advance* indfecd in fanfiHsfity: she wai 
beginning to bfe ' Rosattne,' and * fair lady^'— ^ 
Uid herfkther Vdridered she Tforild floit joiti hiffi 
and Mr. Gass in walking or sailing. If slr6 
hki iiid, ■' My dear fatltei», I *w Loitf M6nt- 
#yk(s before I saw Mr. GaSs/ Bellarmifre w6tM 
batfe hoped ; but on false gfotttids,^-^fbr she 
WeuM only have ineant that she fiad sSSiJtt a 
g^tleman before she saw one tirhb ai^eft i 6fi^ 
laefer very difFereAf . 

On this fourth day, Mr. GasS, whol hid nb^ 
BiJguHi to save servantis^ thi trdtf ble 6F anAoitncing 
Mm, cabled, as hb siaid, W * pay Ms de^oJfaf* to 
* the BrHarmih^, of Belfe A-ttmne, or Erthitiia,' 
— ^* wHich naiirt wotM ^t? fiti best' to Kand fcie* 
adWii to- ^oistef ity ?— Wfore LortI Mbiitfylas, 
¥Ho hk^cMit oh sothethm^ lef» of a fotJylV^^ 
7ifM, Md> fitted' th«^ I'ddjii. Lsdy Agn^/ Mi 
9f»t^, Md dbnd Rossfiiiie- siitiife kiAdn^sis tAhbd^ 
dcftti afatf M cmM, ^itli g;obd sense attrf ^dSA 
Bt^diti^.-'^ik!^ ctiifiijshtty vi^th a vei^' gba6 Will, 
lo lit^t it. Oir iM entry of » visitoi-,* M^h<» 
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ieemed to hive peottliw privileges, his lortiU 
ship iQtreftted, pefhajis wonderiiig where Mia 
BeUarmiile had made acqwdntance with a ttoA 
who WM the a&hoj^aace bf his lerdship'i^ quai'^ 
torsv- -- 

' Why-— that's Montrylas tfaat'i gone eiit^ 
ii^ 4ear RoSanne :> is it not?' 

Her affirmative did not, by itft itiaaner, en^ 
amufage coiitrersatibii} and othe# viiiton com^ 
hig illy Mn GttM^ to whom lesiV' attentioA w«# 
jieiiuips paid «hs^ he tisuiUy fouod, in unde^ 
jwtBi despai^r took his leave wiih, ' Well ; CM 
hbm yoiH fm the j^tesenl, ihy Amt; I shall see 
y^a ^aifii-^yeu dine » yetlr ttiial hei^r, I 
Mppose?* 

At «hi« Uiual h^ir htf rettimed ; ttfird b*vl«lgt 

kt^ the Meftft tifiM, heiii bttrgafiiittg^ ft^ a horsey 
and vatuittj^ hitMslf on hte sbiehee ift this 
bra&ch of wifd^ih^ t^ hoiwy aiid this vendor^ 
attd fai«M6)f, ' what ^ fi^Ueiv s&id, and what 
{ sak);-— wh&fe he eifl^ed tb<^ hetee f»f md 1 
hid him,-^hew be eatte d^^h^ a*d I ad^anoed^ 
Md hew i»ijM)sSYbl« it #asf to tAk^ «ie i^h' ttttefl 
ihi«ou^ft diiiuer^-^iMh BiiiltAfrnoi^ihe^ ^f <l(6rfr ];»- 

ieKsf ed iii this e«nveti<rMiM)fj th&n Rdsanfte c^nfd 

hmrt su{>po«ed p^sible enF her knowledge of hs^ 
ftthter-^Ros^dm^ tMialk-y abd-^nlifMtd^^ted. 

Aft«^ difUhey, lotd MehfrT^fi; M^ iga^ fe6 
Mr. @a&sV i^oel{et3tik^; aAd Big^tUirftiiBe^ Irk* 
it>aifry othefr abseh«eei) f fMi the Aietro!f>oik$ mp^ 
posing one fresh from it, must know whM hii^ 
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any relation with eithcir end of it/ asked some 
question respecting Lord Montrylas's ' .family^ 
Then poured forth the eloquence of Mr.; GassI 
He * kne\t^ Lord Montrylas to be the eldest son 
of the Earl of Brentleigh/ — he * knew them all 
of old ; and prouder peopld than the fatbtf stad 
mother, never trod God's earthy — ^ they weije^* 
he believed, 'on his own knowledge, one! of 
the haughtiest families in the peerage : gtJik^ 
had several sons*— three,' he believed,/ but only 
one daughter, the haughtiest of all haughty 
daibes, Lady Agnes By ram by name. MonU 
rylas was a showy man, and had done famous* 
]y abroad, aQd had got on miracujiously— rfar 
better than many whom he could name, and 
)vho deserved it quite as well, — but he too was 
as proud as Lucifer ; and they had all behaved 
infamously to his most intimate friend Sir Agar 
ric Biborough, who had proposed for Lady 
Agnes : his friend owned half a county-^re- 
turned he could not tell how many members-^ 
drove his six in the first style — was of a prime 
description of talent, and yet had been insulted. 
Lord Brentleigh, every body knew, was not 
always the man he was now : while his brother 
lived, they had little more than what would 
make the pot boil, and had vegetated down in tht 
north, neither knowing nor known; but now^ 
for these fifteen or sixteen years, they had been 
growing great ; and people were to be insulted 
by them/ 
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Either BellarmiDe's experience, or the uncon- 
querable power of common sense, or the im- 
pression which Lord Mpntry las had made on; 
his good opinion^ made him, though with great 
gentleness and perfectly good humour, defend a 
refusal which, as described, crushed hopea that^ 
however painted, might be presumptuous ; but 
Mr. Gass proceeding to justify his friend, and 
growing angry in portraying the indignity 
offered him when ^ his altitudinous lordship 
had almost kicked him out of his infernal 
house,' Rosanne, in the little she said, sided 
with her father. 

Had the consequences of the few words ut^ 
tered by het been foreseen, she would have been 
silent. To this added provocation of an ill-bred 
temper, perhaps she had to ascribe it, that when 
her father had asked, in order to judge fairly 
what it was in Sir Agaric that called for such 
viMent measures, Mr. Gass answered in a point* 
ed tone,^His illegitimacy, Sir.' 

Rosanne not knowing what she was doing, 
but with the utmost moderation, and an honest 
feelitig,' said, ^Surely, surely, Sir, the family 
were right — -such pedigrees are not to admit of 
such alliances.- 

* There, Sir,* said' Frederic, exasperated now 
tO' malice — * you see,' "Sip, -what you have sub- 
jected iwe to. ' I shall have this thrown in my 
teeth, some day or other. / shall be kicked 
down stairs for being your illegitimate son*' 

VOL. uz. H 
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Rosanne was thunderstruck — s\i6 was traQs<* 
fixed : — Frederic was in a moment on his knee» 
at the feet of his father : — Rosanne had right 
feelings — she quitted the room. 

In an hour— an hour of pitiable distress, 
when, without friend or adviser, she was left 
to her own inexperience, — when she knew not 
how far she dared be right— what was her duty 
—what ought to be her opinion, — an hour spent 
in tears, but not for hersplf, — in penitence for 
offences not her own, — ip pity for her father,— 
in abhorrence of the cruelty that had exposed 
him to her, and in anxiety for herself, she was 
desired to return to the room she had quitted. 

Her father was sitting alone, leaning on a 
table, and sitting so that his face was not vi-r 
sible to her : — she was going up to him, whjen 
pointing to a letter at a distance, he s^id, VThat 
is for you — open it/ . 

It was from Frederic, anxl contained an «c- 
knowledgment of unpardonable want of temper 
—a deprecation of her anger — a promise to 
offend no more, and an adieu. 

Bellarmine was humbled below the humilia- 
tion of a father: — Rosanne stood no longer, iji 
his estimation, his daughter subjectedby na^ 
ture to his command— but his judge, and a 
creature too spotless tf> make allowance for Uie 
•blot beUayed to her: he had already piptyred 
her to his imagination, a5Telying:on her grand- 
mother's bequest, ref^isiug evep; a maintenance 

:i .i;i ..10/ 
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from him, and probably retreating immediately 
to seek a second father in him who she would 
recollect had meant more perhaps than met 
her ear, when he said, * If you ever wish you 
had two fathers, you may reckon on me.' — She 
now rose, not merely in ideal value or specula- 
tive consequence, but, to his appreciation, with 
an advantage over him ; and he waited for her 
speaking, with as much anxiety as he had ever 
occasioned her in his most intractable dispo- 
sitions. 

llosanne, on her part, was equally sensible to 
the alteration produced in their relative situa- 
tion ; but if she forgot for a moment that she 
was his daughter, it was that she might show 
herself his friend. Not prepossessed in favour of 
her newly-found relation, she had, in her mind, 
more the recollection of Shakspeare's portrait 
of an exasperated outcast in the offspring of the 
ill-used Gloster, than of the tolerated progeny 
of the patriarch's handmaids ; and considering 
her father as an object of pity, she was not in 
danger of doing any thing that could add to 
his suffering, or imply a diminution of her re- 
spect to him. Any advantage that she could 
accept, must be ultimately his, to be of value to 
her: it might be a tetnporary mean of bringing 
him to coalesce with her; but the coalition could 
have no view but his happiness. 

Enabled now to account for the pleasure he 
had taken in the young man's company, and 
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not presuming lo interpose her opinion of his 
merits, she allowed herself to be led by what 
appeared the exigency of the present moment ; 
and having no one to advise with, and agitated; 
by her father's agitation, she listened only to 
the tenderness of her nature when she besought 
him to consult her peace of mind by doing what 
would most contribute to that of his own, 
and got his permission to write a kind note of 
recall to Mr. Gass. 

Her eloquence was not inefficacious. Mh Gass* 
returned immediately, and was met by Rosanne 
with no other recollection than of her father's 
suffering. She meant well, it is true, in what' 
she did ; and she was not to be blamed for her 
want of worldly wisdom; but Mr. Grant's ab- 
sence was particularly unfortunate. 

The business on which Frederic had, without 
invitation or encouragement, taken a journey to' 
Southampton, was to obtain a further supply of 
money from Bellarmine, to enable him to carry 
on speculations that were to pay unheard-of in- 
terest : he had schemes that would have occu- 
pied half London in buildings, and drained the 
country of its hands : he was to do wonders, 
and, as he made appear, by such simple means 
that the greatest wonder was, that they should 
have remained for him to do ; but that which 
is obviously absurd, or to common apprehen-' 
siou impracticable, when cause and effect are 
seen remote from each other, may be made very 
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tolerably plausible, at least to the well-disposed 
to credulity, by a series of means which shall 
unite them : and though, when the famous im- 
postor Cagliostro engaged to light the streets 
of London with sea-water, people started ; yet a 
short time sufficed to make one ask another, what 
might be thought of the scheme. 

It was excusable in Frederic Gass if he deemed 
Jiimsglf a particularly fortunate man, and re* 
lied, more than timid spirits are wont to do, on 
^ his luck ;' for he marked, on his factitious 
memory, only his successes ; and when inter- 
vening spaces are taken away, objects and facts 
(Iraw very clos^ together, and make a goodly 
show. He might, very fairly, h^ve quoted the 
present instance as a proof of his boasted powers 
of insuring success ; for it did not seem the ne-» 
cessary consequence of his want of every thing 
that restrains a man of honour, ths^t it should 
jndupe Bellarniine to do all that he asked. But 
what his rhetoric might have failed in, a desirq 
to get rid of him accomplished : he appeared no 
inore ; and Bellarmine, having next morning, in 
a few words, hinted to bis daughter that the sub- 
ject was too unpleasant to him to bear convers- 
ing on, but that he should be ready to set off 
on their visit to Mr. Grant, as soon as she could 
learn that it would be convenient, she felt some 
compensation for that which must novy and fox 
ever, give her more or less uneasiness^ 

h3 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

A. WEEK, productive of no fresh annoyance, du- 
ring which Bellarmine and his daughter had 
lived in society, and she had taken leave of her 
friends, was made peculiarly satisfactory to her 
by her father's not estranging himself from 
church on Sunday. The impression made by the 
service was greatly diminished ; but as he was 
in company with Mrs. Firmly and the young la- 
dies of her family, this was not remarkable— 
the sermon did not please him; and Rosanne 
might have feared this would be remembered on 
a future occasion, had she not hoped, that, ere 
the next question on the subject could occur, 
they should be with Mr. Grant. In the arrange- 
ment for this desirable remove, which yet was 
attended with reluctance on her part to quit 
Southampton and her kind friends, she met nei- 
ther disappointment nor obstacle. Mr. Grant 
replied to her, without an hour's delay, urging 
their immediate setting out; and in eight-and- 
forty hours they obeyed him. 

* O! now some impediment certainly — we 
shall never be safe,' said Rosanne to herself, 
when, scarcely clear of the gate to whose one 
reverend face she had turned to give a fond fare-. 
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well, her father called to the postillions to stop, 
—The servant on horseback rode up. 

She needed not to have alarmed herself: — it 
was lonly Lord Montrylas, 'who, perhaps not 
trusting himself to a long adieu, and not sa- 
tisfied with dismissing strangers without any, 
had posted himself just without the gate, either 
to speak to Bellarmine, or to look at Rosanne. 

His lordship was in uncommon spirits— he 
laughed more than usual — he complimented Miss 
Bellarmine on the taste of her travelling-car- 
riage. 

^ It is my father's taste,' said she : ^ he sur- 
prised me with it when he came from London.* 

* You will trust him anotlier time,' said his 
lordship. 

* r have every reason,' said she, as she bowed, 
and begged to be respectfully remembered to 
Lady Agnes. 

The travellers drove off, leaving Lord Mont- 
rylas saying to himself, * This it is to be a 
soldier !' 

* Is it possible,'' thought Bellarmine, when 
again in the middle of the road, * that this girl 
does not see the impression she has made? — I 
cannot perceive that she does, and- yet I never 
knew the woman who would not have seen it 
long ago : — young women must be altered ; or 
there is a class of which I never knew more than 
this one sipecimen. — It is not want of feeling or 
of heart J for shg has both : it is a want of self? 
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opinion ; or it is that I have so filled her mind' 
with cares, that there is no room for any thing 
else — poor girl !' 

£ut he began to alter his ideas when Ro« 
sanne, not at all shy of speaking of Lord Mont- 
ry las, expressed, in terms unusually energetic, 
her high esteem for him. 

' So !' thought he, * now I suppose I am to 
hear of something betw^een them— r;w)mething 
clandestine — so much for the alteration I fan- 
cied. I might at least have been informed, but 
however ' 

* Do those marriages,' said Rosanne, * which 
Mademoiselle Cossart used to call ^ de bonne al- 
* liance,' generally turn out happily ?' 

^ It depends on the parties, and on circum- 
stances/ 

'If it depended only on one, of the parties/ 
said Rosanne, ' Lord Montrylas must be happy. 
I suppose, in his situation, choice is not so 
much considered as rank/ 

Bellarmine did not answer the * suppose.' Ijp 
only asked, and with some interest, if Lord 
Montrylas was thus engaged? 

' I understand so.' 

.* And to whom?' said he, with less vivacity. 

* To Lady Winselina, I apprehend.' 
Bellarmine was too prudent to say, * Ypii 

blockhead!' — The matter now stood as it did b^ 
fore, only that Rosanne's want of perception 
was accounted for, and perhaps it. obtaiuecl ^$s 
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due respect from her father; for his conduct, 
during the two days' easy journey, vas marked 
by the kindest consideration. 

If he bestowed, as he probably did, any far- 
ther thought on this want of acumen in his 
daughter, he might advert to the probable causes 
of the deficiency, and recollect, that, having 
been reared in seclusion, and taught to prefer 
her own country to that in which she had been 
brought up, she had neither had opportunity, 
nor could she be inclined, to bestow her affec- 
tions. She had heard no talk of love: she had 
read of none that could inspire her mind; and 
now seeing in Lord Montrylas that concentra- 
tion of advantages which must make every other 
man suffer by comparison, she had been as much 
guarded from any danger of attachment to an- 
other, as she was, by his imagined engagement, 
from attaching herself to him. There would 
be little passion in the world, he might think, 
if the mind were early pre-occupied, and placed 
eut of the reach of infection. 

It was now the latter end of July, and the 
ripening harvest was a new source of delight 
to Rosanne, when on the evening of the second 
day, after a journey all joy to her, and appa- 
rently not disagreeable to her father, they 

reached the rectory rhouse of in Kent, 

where Mr. Grant's reception of them was ren- 
dered perhaps more cordial by the dismission of 
an anxiety, as well as by the communication of 
pleasure. 
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At his own house, this good man was all ho 
had ever been to them before, and more than 
all ; for it is to the advantage of the worthy, 
to be seen in that orbit which they are destined 
to illumine. He was the friend, the father of 
his flock — he was their adviser in the common 
affairs of life — their aid in its difficulties — their 
consoler under its misfortunes. Not soured^ but 
softened, by early disappointment, and by seeing 
laid in an early grave, her for whom his heart 
had been preserved in all the integrity of its 
purest affection, he pitied human weakness, he 
entered into sorrow, he taught where, and where 
only, the debts of this world can be paid to us. 

At a time of life when he might have claimed 
a little indulgence to habits, he was most care- 
ful to avoid their subjugation i and by yielding 
to those of others, and by cultivating cheerful* 
ness as a virtuous temperament, he endeavoured, 
in himself and others, to keep the heai:t warm in 
the discharge of social duties, * T is sometimes 
a slow circulation,' said he, * that inclines us to 
'be envious, or malicious, or wanting in any 
branch of charity ; for cheerfulness will open 
many hearts (l) : keep the pump at work, and 
the water wall fill an enemy's pond, rather than 
it will stagnate.' 

Animated without enthusiasm in the service 
of his church, he convinced others by showing 
that he himself was convinced.; and from his 
heart his doctrines reached- the heacts of those 
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who heard him. Possessing the secret of never 
wearying the attention, the liturgy was fresh as 
often as he read it : — some new sense, soitic 
clearer light — some allusion, known only between 
him and his congregation, would strike them, 
and they would almost ask themselves if these 
could be the words which they were in the con- 
stant habit of hearing. In preaching, he made 
himself one of his auditors :— •* we must stfive'^— 
*. we may fail,' was his language; and that he 
might not fail, was as much the prayer of his 
people, as that they might, by his guidance, 
attain the blessings he taught them to hope for. ^ 
This was the man to confirm Bellarmine in 
his endeavours : a clergyman, spber-minded and 
firm, living in the practice and urging the adop- 
tion of * whatsoever things are of good report:* 
though not rich, liberal — though not distin- 
guished, content. When his hopes of domestip 
comfort were blasted, he had on principle stood 
against the blow, and in time exchanging the 
buoyant animal spirits of youth for the gentle 
conscientious serenity of maturer years, he had 
rendered himself happy beyond the felicity of 
this world. Feared more than any one who is 
hated, beloved more than if he had sacrificed 
every thing to popularity, he was absolute with- 
out being despotic, and submitted to, without 
disgracing his authority by destroying the li- 
berty of those whom he ruled. His gains from 
his parish were returned to the needy as the 
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dews pf the earth in benign showers; but not 
as indiscriminately : he taught those on whom 
they fell, and those whom they passed over, the 
immeasurable difference between the bounty of 
Him in whose power it is to correct even while 
he blesses, and the endeavours of a frail being, 
who, through ignorance, may convert nutriment 
into poison. * The gift of God/ said he, * may 
bring you to a sense of your demerit — any libe- 
rality, when I know you unworthy, would only 
harden you in sin/ Thus relaxing nothing of 
the strictness of wholesome discipline, nor ever 
failing to encourage those less in need of it, he 
made hfs ascendency appear wonderful. No- 
thing ever prospered when Mr. Grant withheld 
his handj. 

In society, which he loved next to solitude, 
his character never quitted him. Learning, ex- 
perience, wide observation, a digesting mind, 
and playful humour, which pressed into the ser- 
vice of virtue the wit that might have looked 
another way, made him not indeed a good 
^ bottle-companion' — for the |bottle was his in- 
terruption — but the charm of a winter's night, 
the sweet companion of a summer's day, and 
diffusing over the mind of others that tranquil- 
lity which he enjoyed himself, he left his host, 
or dismissed his party, nearer Heaven for hia 
company. 

Four-and-tVent}'^ hours sufficed to convince. 
Eosanne that she could not rej)ent her earnest 
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desire to be with Mr. Grant. Her father al- 
ready appeared improved in health and cheer- 
fulness, and she felt her cares divided, more in 
her favour, than into equal portions, by the assist- 
ance, of their excellent friend, who getting round, 
his Tiospi table table, the first day, those of his pa- 
rishioners whom he knew niost ready and best 
adapted to contribute to the comfort and amuse- 
ment of his guests, made the novelty of their aip.- 
quaintance soon forgotten. ' Come, my dear 
Miss Bellarmine,* said he, * take your place at the 
head of my table — I do not think you will ever 
now be displaced; and I am an old-fashioned 
fellow, and like old-fashioned customs : I loy? 
to see my table well filled, and a lady at the 
head of it. And now,' said he,/ blessing the 
Giver of all good things for the means to furnish, 
and health and spirits to enjoy, and friends to 
share these pleasant supports to our imperfect na- 
.ture, let us partake of them, according to his mer- 
ciful intentions, unsparingly and thankfully.' 

* Well!' said this amiable man to Rosarine 
after a few days — * we have got over Sun- 
day, you see, to our satisfaction. Your fa- 
ther is too well bred to thwart me; and his 
acquiescence in my inclinations, will, in time, 
you will see, make a basis for inclinations of his 
own. But, my dear Rose, is it possible that 
youdo not, in this comparative solitude, regret 
your dear * high street' of Southampton? do 
tell me a little more of this i^ame Lord Mantry- 
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las. Is it to be believed that you can think so 
highly of him, and set him so above any j^ouhg 
iHaiiyou ever saw, and not think how delightful 
it would be to be Lady Montrylas?' 

* My dear Sir,* said Rosantie, ' you are 
laughing at me— you might as well ask me how^ 
it happens, that, loving my father as I do, I 
n^ver envied my mother: — who is there that 
wishes for things out of his reach — for impos- 
sibilities ? I do not recollect that I ever, even 
when I was a child, cried for the sun^ though, 
you know I have told you, I was once very near 
worshipping it. If I were so idle as to sit down 
to thipk how charming it would be to be Lady 
Montrylas— the next folly would be to wish I 
were ; and then 1 should fret that I was not; 
and then what becomes of all the warning I have 
had, not to set my heart on the things of this 
world ?— how am I to keep clear of inordinate 
affection ? and what am 1 to say when I ask my- 
self how I have obeyed the commandment not to 
coTCt ? What would Lord Montrylas say if he 
were to know that I ever presumed so far as to 
name myself with him, even as I have done now? 
Consider, Sir, the distance between us/ 

' Good girl,' said Mr. Grant : * 1 am satisfied 
that at least the common baits put upon hooks to 
catch silly damsels, will not catch you* Yet 
still — but, however, I remember the Italian pro- 
verb says indeed, 
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itad tlrere may be something in this; but I 
thought now-a-days the sentiment did not hold. ^ 
You would not suppose/ said he, * seeing me 
here a rusty country-parson, that I had ever 
drank of the spring of Vaucluse ; but I was a 
famous sonneteer in my youth; and I don't 
know but if I were to try my hand now, I might^ 
get through fourteen lines: — but, thank God! I 
have something better to do. When I wrote, 
love — ay, genuine love — inspired me. Don't 
think the worse of me, my child ; for, believe 
me, an honourable well-founded attachment to 
a good girl, is no disgrace to any man ; it keeps: 
the heart human through life.* 
. Rosanne had not long to look round the world, 
on her entrance into it, for interests and occupa- 
tions. Mr. Grant had a curate, to whose family 
he introduced her. It consisted of a very worthy; 
aoiiable mother ; a daugliter, who, at seventeen, 
was all that could gratify the wisli of a parent 
and the pride of a brother ; and a young nran, 
who deserved, and could appreciate, such rela- 
tives : — they lived on little, but their tastes were 
elegant, and their prudence was honourable : 
they had seen better days, and had a character of 
superiority about them, that claimed respect. 

This family formed Rosanne's first association ^ 
and only a field dividing their residence froiA 
Mr, Grant's, some hours of each day were passed 
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with Mrs. Broseley and her daughter ; and from 
the experience of the former, and the elegant 
fashion of mind in the latter, she informed ai\d 
improved herself- They, on their part, were 
well disposed to love Rosanne. 
. But the chastisements of a still merciful Peity 
visited this little family* Maria Broseley's de- 
licate health gave way under a sudden attack 
of disease^ and left her mother and; her brother 
objects of the sincerest pity. Rosanne was all 
that could assist or encourage during the sus- 
pense of the affliction— all that could sympathize 
and console ia its fatal termination ; but, a no-* 
vice in commiserating, she suffered grievously 
herself, and was almost as pitiable as those whom 
she pitied ; her spirits were entirely subdued; 
the spring of her mind was gone; and if her 
father had not demanded her exertions, no ex*» 
ertions could she have made beyond what the 
mourners needed. 

Mr. Broseley was grateful to any thing that 
would assist him to support his mother under 
this trying affliction ; and Rosanne, acting as if 
equally related with him, was unremitting in 
her attention. He looked to 4ier discretion for 
directions how best to treat his beloved parent ; 
and it was not presumption, but experience i>{ 
her kindness, that made him think how; West 
must be the man whom Miss Bellarmine's hand 
honoured. > . 

To remove from the scene of a tragedy in 
which she ^ad so large a part, was Mrs, Brose- 
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ky^s earnest wishes ; and her son finding it vain 
to oppose it, acquiesced, but with a repugnance 
that notiiing counterbalanced. ' Wherever his 
mother went, he would go : if he quitted this 
place, all others were equal to him. But even 
Miss Bellarmine thought time would reconcile 
them to staying." Mrs. Broseley said, ^ Never.' 
—Mr. Grant was doubtful — Bellarmine could 
not calculate. 

' I fear,' said Mr. Grant, ' you are^ my dear 
Rose^ too much at Broseley's — you are unnerv- 
ing your spirits- — ^you may injure your health— 
you may make yourself very uncomfortable.' 

* O ! I cannot think of any thing but these 
sufferers. For poor Maria I am satisfied — I envy 
her lot ; but for Edward Broseley and his mo* 
ther, I am most painfully concerned/ 

* I perceive you are ; and,' continued he, 
* Edward comes first/ 

* Yes, iiftleed ; — Mrs. Broseley will, I am per- 
siiaded, die. She is sickly, and not young; 
but Edward has a long life before him i — a man 
does not die of grief.' 

*A Christian should not,' said Mr. Grant 
energetically. * 

She started—* True — thank you— I will re- 
member this : — where is it in the Bible— in the 
first or second part ?' 

* In the second, as you call it. St. Paul tells 
the Thessalonians they must not sorrow as 
those without hope — I do not quote literally.' 

VOL. III. I 
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' I will learn — but still I mAy be anxious for 
the sufferers/ 

* Certainly ; only take care that your atixiety 
do not lead you too far. You have nev6r beelf 
taught the control of what is in itself right) 
therefore you will forgive my treating you tiko 
a child :— you are very excusable/ 

* O ! ever, ever treat me like a child-*-like 
your child j — never cease teaching fiteJ* 

* I will never withhold from you what I 
think will be of use to you. Can you bear miA 
to affront you T 

* You cannot affront me — try.* 

^ May I say, that you do not see to- what 
your extreme interest for the Broseleys may . 
lead you?' 

* Lead me ?-^No— I cannot see it*' 

* Would you not be glad if you were never 
parted from them ?* 

* Yes — to speak the truth.' 

* What counterbalances your wishj that you 
Could for ever contribute to their comfort and 
consolation ?* 

* Only my love for my father and you. Were 
I so unhappy as to have it in my power to con- 
sult only myself, where the Broseleys go, I 
would go.* 

* Then you must even be Edward^s wife.' 
Rosanne started — but Was silent. 

* Now,' said Mr. Grant, * we come to the 
point You have hi^rto^ my sweet girl. 



taken mjr opinion on subjects of the Atmbst im* 
portance to yoii — even on those concerning a 
life of eternity^*— now hear it on a matter that 
lespects only the short term of human lite. I 
speak in time-^you are in: no way pledged at 
present— you may retract It is my duty to 
tell you that your incomparable heart is mia^ 
leading you— you would sacrifice yourself to 
the good of others ; and did your father and I 
encourage Edward Broseley to say what I am 
confident is on his lips, we might to-mojrow 
seal your destiny, and give you cause to! blame 

USi' 

^ I could not blame you/ said Rosanne, fkn- 
eying perha^ that she was only just. 

^ You would have reason. Resolutions that 
have permanent consequences, my dear Rose^ 
aiust not be founded on temporary feelings^ 
Now the feeling at present pvedominant in your 
mind, must and will subside/ 

• He looked at her as if expecting to be con« 
tradicted : he was not disappointed ; she shook 
her head. 

* Experience tells us/ said he, ^ that impress 
nioii^ wear out; and it is the goodness of God 
which gives- those of the mind this tendency, 
else half of us would be useless from sixte^Et 
You will not Jbrgetf but you will cease to 
mourn ; and were you the wife of Edward, you 
would wake from a delirium of sorrow to a life 
ikmanding y<»ur act^ity, and find yourself par 

2ft 
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ralysed. This is one consideration : bat ther6 
is a strongen You see young Broseley ia the 
light best suited to his character ; — ^lie is wor- 
thy — lie IS good — he is amiable ; — but he is not 
a man to direct yw, ; he would look to you to 
be directed; and you would, every day, feel 
Aat you had a charge and a care, not aa ad« 
idserand a support.^ 

^ is he weak? 

' Not weak ta understanding; but weak ia 
the concerns of this life, indolent, susceptible^ 
iaduLging invagination to the injury of that 
merve of character which the master of a fa- 
mily should possess. Do not imagine I would 
depreciate him — I love him- — he is a good and 
meritorious being; but iio guardian for you^ 
my R(^e. You would have to carry him 
through the world; he would be mortified by 
your superiority, and you would blush for him/ 

Rosanne's eyes glistened. Fearing to bear 
even the appearance of an indifference to offendji 
she asked Mr« Grant's permission to retire. 

* Go, my child,' said he — ' yourself and your 
Bible are your best friends : the one will tell 
you that you may trust me— ^the other, that to 
subdue one infirmity of human nature, is to 
gain at least one step towards Heaven : here in* 
deed it is matter of prudence — the next trial 
may be of conscience; and thb victory will 
prepare you* Do not now think me hard^ 
tc art cd. Were you capable of being what ij^ 
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called in love inth Edward BmskUn^f I &ho6ld 
not speak as I do, nor think cf yon zs I do ; bat 
you are under the influence of pity, not love ; 
and not to endeavour to make you sensibly of 
this, would be to suffer you to marry in year 
sleep, and when yoa waked you would be ready 
to hang yourself/ 

Reasonable by nature, ingenuous In heart ani 
grateful for guidance, Rosanne endeavour€;d to 
3ee Edward as Mr. Grant had taught her ta see 
him ; and she could not but confess to herself; 
that without this nimbus of a^iction, his cHat- 
racter would not have been suftiQentiy; I^ml^ 
Dous to have attracted her regard. She ac- 
quiesced in the correction of her judgment — ^she 
sought Mr. Grant, to tell him how useful he had 
been to her; and when, some days after, she 
picked up the fragment of a torn sonnet, in 
which she saw an allusion to her name, she 
compelled herself to show something like reco- 
very of firmness, and to promote, rather than 
oppose, Mr. Broseley's acceptance of a distant 
curacy,^ which Mr. Grant had asked for him, 

- NOTE, 

(1 ) Were it the fashion of a work like this, to be honest 
in acknowledging the sources from which it is compiled, the 
unanxious submission of it to public opinion, would cease to 
be considereil as meritorious, or even extraordinary ; and the 
beautiful sentiment to which this note refers must be con- 
fessed a theft — perpetrated in an evening's conversation not 

13 
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Itobe torgaUmf from «n estimable wpm«n ; who perhapi wJI 
-be the only one of the party not recollecting her uttering il 
She can well afford to let others pilfer from her merits ; no 
has any one, so careless in claiming them^ a right to be angry 
iShe may rest content widi the recollection of having < tm 
fortunately forgotten her visiting-tickets' when she xeUsam 
%er visits of compliment on an accession of honour. 

Or did the necessity of disjpatch allow time to inquire iiit< 
the practice of those authou who printed their works at dn 
presses. pf Frohen or Elsevir, a precedent might be founc 
for a grateful acknowledgment to those engaged in An 
^jrpographical department of this work, for that exercise 4i 
icare, sagacity, and interest, which has corrected numeroa 
^arrors, notwithstanding the many^Aat remain, and sag 
jgested many emendations, notwithstanding tl\ere is still sc 
pucb to amend. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

The cheerful serenity in which Mr. Grant 
lived, seemed formed to suit the taste of every 
one who came under his roof It was no less 
salutary to Bellarmine than it was agreeable to 
his daughter. The scenery around was attrac- 
tive : the season was fine ; the harvest was mat- 
ter of observation to persons of curiosity not 
accustomed to English agriculture. Mn Gr;ant 
had a valuable library, some good pictures, and 
abundance of fine prints. He interested himself 
with Bellarmine in Rosanne's pursuits. Music 
closed their evenings; society varied their days; 
and had Bellarmine possessed, in his early years, 
that happy foresight which, far from alloy- 
ing present pleasure, increases it by the pro- 
mise of extended duration^-^had he but i-ecol- 
lect^d that time will run— that spirits will sub- 
side-^that the toys of a child are the disgrace of 
a man ; — or had he even known when to assume 
the ^ toga virilis' of mind, which, though ad- 
mitting of additions, needs never to be put ofl^ 
he would have felt no subtraQtipn from the gra- 
tifications now offered him; he would have, 
given energy and effect to the wish already con* 
ceived in his heart, that he could spend the 
remainder of his days under the shelter which 
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good Grant had provided for him. But he had 
" planted thorns, and thorns sprung around him : 
he was disposed indeed to be guided ; but, in 
the indistinctness of boundary by which he 
separated feelings and duties, he fancied that he 
ought not to do that Avhich was most prudent : 
he hankered after Frederic — ^he longed to be 
near his speculative stimulating mind ; there- 
fore he told himself that Rosanne needed to be 
introduced to the world of the metropolis ; and, 
under the specious delusion of doing justice to 
her, he planned his own indulgence for the en- 
suing winter. 

All of even this, was not intelb'srible to Mr. 
Grant; and there Avas more behind of which he 
saw only a shadow, and that so shapeless, that 
he could not guess at the form of the substance. 
He was pleased with seeing a man whom, with 
all his faults, he loved, growing under his roof 
in any degree a more reasonable and a less mi- 
serable being ; and when he said, * Tliank God 
thus far' — he was considering how he might 
proceed farther. 

* Our friend,' said he to Rosanne, when Bel- 
larmine was slowly walking through a corn- 
field before them — ^ our friend wants a trade — 
an occupation — an interest : his mind is not to 
be filled, I see, by still life. Thus it is that we 
invert the order and purpose of things: that 
blessing of declining life, the welcome sense of 
repose, is rendered a misfortune by such as havo 
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lived in that worst turmoil, the pursuit of 
pleasure: — it is only the ratiopal labour of a 
man's life that will make him rejoice in ease. 
Unless preyed upon by ambition or greediness, 
the statesman will retire to the eminence of his 
Maecenian villa, and look down on the world, 
thankful that the weight of care is off from his 
shoulders : the lawyer thanks, at least, his 
stars, that he has not to attend courts : the phy- 
sician, that he is not called to sick chambers : 
the merchant and tlie mariner hug thGmseh'es 
in the rumour of losses and the howling of tem- 
pests ; and all professions but mine, where labour 
indeed ought never to wish to lie down, have their 
holiday of lifg — but the professor of pleasure, 
the man who has been, like your father, misled 
into the notion, that to please himself was the 
way to be pleased, is cheated of that which, in 
the greatness of its promised reward, holds out 
the compensation for much that is to be endured. 
Yet, God be thanked ! he is now, I trust, on a 
good path to obtain enjoyment ; and if we could 
find him, as I say, a trade, I should be still 
more confident, because, even if it were irksome, 
it would be something to leave oflf, which would 
make the renunciation, by comparison, happi- 
ness. I almost wish I kept a school; and he 
should be my head-usher ; for he has, I see, ajx 
admirable faculty of conveying instruction — he 
is a man of great powers, and, with them, might 
enjoy a delightful old age, could we but lead 
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him on a little longer, und not let his faculti^ 
Tust through disuse. You are too perfect, I 
suppose, my dear Rose, in all you know, to 
want his assistance. Has he given you all his 
knowledge ?* 

* O ! no,' replied Rosanne ; * I was a silly 
girl before I found out what was wanting in 
iny dear father's systems : he would have taught 
me the learned languages — and I was ol^stinate; 
and now I do so repent it !' 

* 0> then, begin, begin,' said Mr. Grant ; 
Vthe best stimulus possible — ^it will be every 
thing to hun to occupy himself in this — ^you 
may have all my books— and I will not inter- 
fere~4f I can help it' 

The request was made by Rosanne as for her 
own indulgence, and met with the readiest copi- 
pliance. Far more assiduous in this study than 
she had ever been in any wherein he had here- 
tofore assi&ted her, stimulated by anxiety rather 
for her teacher than for herself, she reaped the 
reward in her own progress, and in seeing the 
interest her father took in it. Bellarmine was 
proud of showing Mr. Grant what a pupil 
trained by him could do ; and endowed as she 
was by nature, and encouraged as she was by 
her motive, she astonished and delighted those 
under whose eye she proceeded. 

* You will be amused to-morrow, my dear 
young lady,' said Mr. Grant, one day when he 
had received letters which seemed not only to 
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:give him pleasure, but to excite his mirth. ^ I 
shall have a companion for you — not indeed of 
your own sex, but one whom, under present 
circiunstances, I believe I may safely reconv- 
mend to you, Unsophisticated as you are by 
•the codamerce of the world, you will not take 
real or affected alarm at my naming to you a 
-boy-friendship. — I would not do it in general; 
for you will always find me, depend on it, 
though I may not know the niceties of etiquette* 
or the last fashion of nonsense, as cautious as 
« mother could be, where female delicacy is 
concerned ; — I know the folly of talking of inno«» 
cence in a world so fallen as this ; I never yet 
saw boys and girls together on this plan of ig-- 
norant confidence, but they were the worse far 
it, or some mischief or distress occurred ; but 
my young man is deeply engaged, head and 
heart and soul, to a young lass a few miles off; 
and there will be more danger of his wearying 
you with the ideal charms of his mistress-^-and 
bless the boy ! I do not know where he finds 
them ; for, in my mind, she is a very moderate 
business of beauty or intellect! — than of his 
presuming to annoy you any other way* Now, 
that you may understand what you are to meet, 
be is the son of a very old friend of mine, left 
to my cai'e by his parents; but not before they, 
by a want of vigilance which I can excuse, 
though I lament it, had suffered to luxuriate 
into waste and some degree of detriment, the 
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most amiable disposition that ever lad was blest 
with. The mischief to himself at present is, 
that he is at the mercy of every one who 
chooses to use him ill : — that which he should 
resent, he takes to heart — that which he should 
pass over with a manly disdain or a just allow- 
ance for human nature, he suffers to make fuel 
for anger, which explodes in a flash of petur 
lance: — he sends his mistress an expostulatory 
sonnet, when he ought to subdue her way ward- 
ness by reproof, or punish it by absence ; and 
he writes pasquinades that give fools the im- 
portance of enemies. Now 1 have told you the 
worst of him ; Arthur's misfortune is, that he 
is too amiable — his temper's inconvenience is^ 
that it is open to every point of the compass : 
—he often makes me anxious, though he make$. 
me laugh — ^and I forebode and fear more thin 
I care to say. When he is once married and 
settled as the master of a family, if some foolish 
whim does not seize on him, his affections will 
find their proper leading to proper objects; 
and he will make an incomparable creature, if 
the lady has a little management. To tell you 
fairly, then, I wish he had seen you first; I 
should have been happy — for I love him, for 
his own and his parents' sake ; yet, I some- 
times thank God I am not his fatl>er, — but, had 
he been my son, he should have been fitter for 
the world he must live in : for you may as well 
bring up children to fly instead of walking ou 
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tlie grouni), as encourage the weakness of a 
susceptible mind, which has to encounter man- 
kind for half a century, and then to learn that 
weakness is no part of the temper in which W9 
must die.' 

Rosanne had not read the English poets, 
without picking up a few more ideas than 
Chateau- Vicq afforded. She had from Milton 
learnt tliat a wife of good conduct might be 
a very happy being, and she so far agreed with 
the world as to think, that, when women had 
lost their parents, it was good for them to 
be committed to the care of those who could 
and would protect them. Of the intermediate 
vicissitudes of gay hopes and pensive, anxiety, 
the dramatists had furnished her with specimens; 
and her heart was very well disposed to admit 
as its agreeable aliment, such incense as she 
Haw offered in the generous attachment of manly 
worth to feminine graces. 

But the recollection of her recent error had 
a little affected this state of mind ; and the fear 
of again erring, would have made her cautious 
and sharp-sighted, wherever the possibility had 
been discernible. It was therefore relief to her 
to hear that the companion promised her, was 
so circumstanced, as to give her confidence and 
justify ease of deportment; and this satisfaction 
the, with her wonted ingenuousuesS| expressed 
to Mr. Grant 
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^ Yes/ he replied, * I shall Imve no anxiety 
about you here, — you may go your own way, 
and get what light and amusement you can 
^m this spark. It is fencing with foils in this 
case — you cannot be hurt : and you may learn 
something of the science. Perhaps the utmost 
that my ward can teach you, will be^ to thank 
God that you have more wit on this subject 
than I am afraid he has/ 

The young gentleman arrived, and Mr. Grant 
had not said too much. 

There was a character of innate elegance in 
Arthur— there was the cadet of fkmily,— one 
not suffered, hy security of inheritance, to de* 
^reciate Nature's gifts> but encouraged to att^i^ 
lion, in the hope of using them to advantage^ 
and stimulated to please by the importance of 
succeeding. He waa extremely handsome; y«ft 
Rosanne thought it was the expression of his 
countenance that was its charm^— he was frank 
almost to imprudence, susceptible almost ti 
spasmodic suffering, playful, brilliant, with in- 
finite mirth, exuberant genius, and a deep foundl* 
ation of the learning of a gentleman: the 
Sciences were enlisted by him in the service of 
the Muses-*-and that which in others is th# 
cold aggregate of industrious application, was 
in him the illuminated concrete of intuitive 
selection ; — nothing in his mind was wasted la 
vehicle— it was all ardent substance; but it 
must be confessed, that it was heterogeneous 
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in iti) composition, and sometimes )>roduced 
combinations not expected even by himself. 
• Mr. Grant set him at ease, by an early re- 
fertnce to his situation and prospects; and 
happy to be permitted to expand, he was at 
once amusing and interesting. Nothing was 
wanting in the iSnished propriety of his de- 
portment to Miss Bellarmine :«— nothing short 
of that tender which he was proud not to be 
able to make, could be so flattering ; she had 
soon his confidence, and was of his counsels 
m all the many modes of adoration which juve- 
nile passion and a refined taste could suggest : 
he eould not rest till his Rosanne Bellarminer 
and his divine Graciana St. Erme trere ac^ 
quainted ; and though Rosanne thought rather 
as Mr. Grant did, that there was more appeal 
to soft feeling in Graciana, than power to fur- 
nish the requisites of happiness, she recollected 
her own narrow circuit of acquaintance with 
the differences of character, and believed the 
object of Arthur's love must be, in all points, 
lovely. 

In well-bred compliance with his inclina* 
tion, Rosanne cultivated the young lady's 
acquaintance; but she found little reason to 
alter her first opinion. Graciana was tall, slen- 
der, with a complexion of dazzling whiteness, 
heightened by the lovely carnation of her 
cheek, and contrasted by the dark brown of a 
pro£usion of hair, which| in luxuriance that 
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would not be confined, tried to give . to her 
countenance, all that it wanted, vivacity. She 
bad formed her character on common models; 
and, naturally inert, had concentrated all her 
powers in that of interesting. It was no proof 
of worth of any kind, that she had abundance 
of admirers, and had had a succession of lovers; 
it only told what has been told many times be- 
fore. 

Rosanne, very well disposed to be pleased 
with others, and not having set her expecta- 
tions of human nature too high, saw in Arthur 
inuch to be loved, and in Graciana much to be 
excused; and she began to /ancy she had, in 
them, an affectionate brother and sister; for 
Miss St. Erme was so good as to tolerate Ror 
sanne's superiorities, in consideration of her 
counterbalancing ignorance of the world ; and 
Arthur, who would have loved her with less 
superiority, and forgiven much more, saw her 
with a predilection that might have turned 
even failings into virtues. Rosanne had a dis- 
tinguished situation: she knew, when no one 
else was intrusted with his vexation, the pauses 
in his felicity, which Graciana's liberal use of 
despotic power occasioned, and the increase of 
it which resulted from any thing which he 
could fancy did honour to his choice: — there 
was a thoughtful character in his silence, which 
soon taught her, that, when Arthur shunned 
conversation, his fair one was propitious : per- 
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liaps she was pleased with this reserveo^theie 
was delicacy in it ; and Eosanne's nice senses 
though she was no votary of sensation, recom* 
mended to her favourable notice the sheltering 
forbearance. And even when Arthur's warmth 
of temper a little impeached his discretion, she 
could not be angry : it was sitill delightful to' ^ 
watch the rippling of a stream, so pellucid at 
its source, and so beautifully meandering ii^ its 
progress. 

But clouds gathered on Arthur's brow, and^ 
unlike himself, he shunned Rosanne, as if fear- 
ful she should inquire into the cause. She had 
only to be quiet : his heart could not long con* 
tain its sufferings. His wish^^a wish attended 
with little doubt-^to accelerate his haj^iness, 
and Vhich he had employed Mr. Grant to name 
to the father of Graciana-— had been met, on 
the part of the lady, with shyness, which, on 
being farther pressed, terminated in a confession 
ef a change of views, the ground for which she 
could not in honour explain. 

No farther intercourse could subsist between 
the families : Rosanne was decided, that, though 
there was no chapter on jilts in the Bible, nor 
aiiy clause^ in any part of its injunctions, that 
forbade accepting pearl-necklaces and tender 
verses from a man, who was at las^ to be cheat^d^ 
— yet, that jilting and cheating were neferiouf 
practices; not at all consisting with the pretty 

VOL. HI. X. 
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aphorism that told her to do to others^ what $h«. 
would expect hersielf. 

The xnystery waa, in a very short time, un- 
raveled: Lord Eggleskerr}' who had coaxed 
his wife into a local divorce^ was now settling 
himself again ^ en gar^on' at his seat in the 
neighbourhood, and had been heard to say, that 
if I4iss St. Erme had ^ a little more spirit,' he 
would choose her for the new Lady Eggle- 
fikerry. On this hint she had improved: she 
had immediately more spirit; preliminaries were 
arranged; the bride's clothes were ordered on 
their return from — the altar ! !— -and the inter* 
esting countess wrote a billet of condescending 
affection to her dear divine Rosanne, giving her 
a general invitation when the earl and she 
shoiild be returned from a nupti&l tour, and de^ 
siring her to charge Arthur not to wear the 
willow, but to come and see her ^ in her nu)ated 
castle/ 

Rosanne carried the billet to Mr. Grant-~ 
* Sir,' said she, gaping and staring, * what am 
I to think of .this, or to say to it?' 

* Why, as for saying,' replied he, * you hid 
better be silent j and, as for thinkings— if you 
think as I do, you must think that thia old 
scoundrel, in drawing the girl mto adultery, ha& 
involved himself in that and bigamy." 

' Sir?' said Rosanne, staring still wider. 

Mr. Grant smiled : ^ My Rose/ said he, ^ you 
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are a precious simpleton ; but I would not have 
you otherwise.— May you always be astonished 
that rational beings, professing to live by the 
law of your ' book/ as you call it, should, with 
their eyes open, be such— worse than fools 1' 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

The situation of Arthur Lynden called for th^ 
attentions of friendship; and BcUarniine was 
not wanting in his endeavours to teach him 
that he had suffered only what all may expect 
to suffer, who trust ^ the faithless sex.' This did 
not suit Arthur's tenderness to womeii; he 
turned from the father to the daughter, and 
found more cordial consolation. 

A fortnight restored him to some degree of 
self-possession, and it was in the power of Ro- 
sanne to make him take his food and his exer- 
cise. Sitting, one lovely warm October noon, 
on die grass, at her feet, and playing with his 
dog^ as if designedly to prevent her attending 
to the book he had found her reading, he looked 
up at her^ and asked Jier if he was not very 
good. 

On her answering kindly in the afiirmative, 
his whole heart burst out ; and attributing all 
his power of endurance to her, he, in the most 
winning style of impassioned eloquence, hailed 
himself happy that he had a heart to offer her : 
impetuous, and almost losing the power of 
articulation in his vehemence, he insisted on 
knowing whether he might hope she would 
contmue to encourage his good l>ehaviour, in 
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tlie oply way in which it could be encouraged^ 
by the hope of undeferred reward. 

It was Rosanne's first audience to the km* 
guage of passion — she was dazzled — she was 
giddy — she was bewildered*— she wa& fainter- 
tears burst from her eyes ; and thus^ Arthur tei^ 
^fied at his own precipitation, and she wishing^ 
but unable, to remove his alarm, Mr. Grants who 
had thought it time to leave his study-window, 
found them. 

There was no reserve with him ; but neither 
efthe young people could speak: he took.^n 
arm of each, and depositing Rosanne in a room 
where she might recover in quiet, he led Ar-. 
thur round to a remote part of the garden, and 
from the ingenuous young man heard what gave, 
him pleasure, though not unmixed with somft 
anxiety. At the next opportunity, Mr. Grant, 
mentioned the matter to Bellarmine, who, en-, 
tering fully with him into the subject, promised 
to ascertain Rosanne's sentiments, and to fulfil, 
to the best of his abilities, the duties of a f&ther- 
and a friend. 

That she possessed th^ power to confer happi- 
ness, wa3|, in the ear of Rosanne, novel flattery ;: 
and tlie ecstatic devotion of Arthuj; Lynden, 
rendered it intoxicating. There was no such- 
ehe?k to be apprehended from Mr. Grant, as in- 
the case of Edward Broseley ; nor did she foresee 
any probable obstacle on the part of her father. 
Sut it w^ a short consideration, that she gave. 

k3 
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to the arguments in favour of Arthur : she be- 
gan to reason, by analogy ; for she had neither 
friend nor experience to guide he?. * ' If,! said 
she, ^ I was, as I feel I was once, wrong in suf* 
fering a temporary sensation to mislead me^ 
what can I say wm in my defence, if I am mis* 
led? — In the former instance it was pity, Mr. 
Grant said, that misled me, and he considered 
it as excusable. What would he call this influ* 
ence under which I have suffered myself to be 
so disturbed? — He would call it passion— sud- 
den, violent passion. Is this the temper of 4i 
Christian ? — is it the conduct of a Christian^, to 
listen to praises which I cannot deserve? to ac** 
cept importance to which I have no claim? or 
is that persuasion to be yielded to, which at first 
seemed to deprive me of the power of refusing ? 
And for what am I to be flattered? to be the 
spoiled child that I have seen Graciana?rr*If 
flattery spoils me too, how am I to show my face 
l^efore my Maker?— And how long could I ex-* 
pect Arthur to retain this violent humour?— 
and what would succeed it? — Such. language as 
his, might persuade any body who wished to 
be flattered through life ; but then, who would 
look for it, or endure it in old age? and surely 
it is no more suited to induce a woman to marry 
than— «than — than — ^a fine piece of music to per- 
suade the possessor of any thing valuable to re- 
linquish it. Now, what is it that Arthur means 
and wishes?— He asks me to take the place of 
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foolish Graciana; that is to say, if my father 
and Mr, Grant s^prove it, to be his wife— for 
ever : — ^then we are to be tompanions for life— 
we are to assist each other in all distress— -we 
are to nurse each other in sickness — if We are 
rich, we are to share each other's riches^— if we 
are poor, we are to endure each other's poverty : 
*-we are to perform conscientiously every duity 
assigned us ; and we are to give an account of 
our conduct towards each other after our death, 
to a Judge guided by no passion ; and if we 
ever repent, we -shall be wretched. Surely all 
this needs cool caution, rather than Arthur's 
violent conduct; and what can all his— non- 
sense— -I may say, have to do with this ?■ — what 
relation is there between my powers of life and 
death that he talks of, and which I have not, 
nor ever wish to have, and doing our duty be* 
fore God ? It is all, in my opinion, so much 
against it. How wrong I have been, in suffer- 
ing myself to be disturbed thus ! — what will he 
think of me ? for perhaps he was only trying 
whether I could be as foolish as Graciana.' 

Mr. Grant had taken Arthur out on horse- 
back ; and Rosanne had been two hours, after 
their departure, trying to impress on her mind 
the infinitive mode passive voice of Amo, but 
certainly not with her usual success, when her 
father, in the kindest terpds, i^vited her to walk. 
She obeyed instantly, 

* My dear child,' said he, * you must now for^^ 

s:4 
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get me as your father—- do not be alarmed — you 
must look on me only as your friend, your equal, 
and one most earnestly desirous to consult your 
happiness. Time was, I confess, when to de* 
tain you with me all my life, was my view ; but 
in this I did the world more injustice than I did 
you, for I did not believe it had the power q£ 
contributing to your happiness. My sentiments 
are now a little changed—*! can take care of my- 
self; and it is fit to provide against that time 
when I shall not be at hand to take care of you. 
This young man, Arthur Lynden, I understand 
from our good friend, avows a partiality for you; 
and if it be sincere, and likely to be steady, and 
it meets your wishes, you have only to consult 
them. Grant has questioned me closely whether 
your attachment to Southampton is not con- 
nected with a personal concern; but^is I do not 
perceive it, I did not dii^courage his young 
friend. If I am wrong, what I ha,ve said is 
subject to your correction, and I have no doubt 
that any choice my daughter's heart could 
make, would meet her father's approbation.' 

* You distress me by your goodness, my dear 
father,' said she : * I did not expect to be thus 
abandoned to my own inexperience.' 

' Abandoned ? my Rosanne,' he repeated: ' I 
meaj^t only to leave you at liberty — far, very 
far were my intentions from abandoning you.—* 
Would you have thought it kind in me to giy^ 
you my opinion, and impose it on you ?' 
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" . * No— but who is so fit to guide mineF 

* I must first know what it is-^and, Rosannc% 
before you intrust me with it, understand rightly 
the feeling of my mind. I need not tell you that 
a susceptible heart has been my bane— -the only 
satisfaction it has ever afforded me is, that I 
have the power of turning my errors and weak- 
nesses into compassion for my own species. I 
feel for Arthur : I conceive you capable of in- 
spiring no common passion — I know what sus- 
pense is — I know what it is to fix our afiections 
on excellence, and, after all, by some strange 
blind-fold destiny over which we have no power, 
to be led, entrapped, into an inferior choice. It is 
ruin — and I should be sorry, by any fault of 
mine, to risk an ingenuous young man's being 
driven into this predicament.' 

Bellarmine had not made the most of the tim^ 
which Mr. Grant thought he had liberally al- 
lotted him to consult Rosanne : he had sat me- 
ditating on the days when such interests as that 
now awakened for his daughter, occupied him 
for himself: he had traced accidents and causes 
into events and effects, and had extracted matter 
of bitter rumination so voluminous and so ab- 
sorbing, that his time was nearly expired when 
he sought Rosanne. He was now interrupted 
by the arrival of Mr. Grant — somewhat to the 
relief of his daughter: — it was nearly the hour 
pf pinner, and the day could afford no other m^ 
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tural opportunity : — a forced one would have 
been unpleasant to her. 

Guided, in some meatore, by her father's men« 
tion of the pain of suspense, she who had never 
learnt — and who could never have been taught 
by any endeavours — the dishonest vice of co- 
quetry, wished to end it She therefore devoted 
die time between withdrawing from the dinner* 
table, and that when the gentlemen joined her, 
to writing ingenuously to her father. She 
wrote : 

' Do not regret, as you seemed to do when 
we parted, niy invaluable parent, that you had 
not spoken to me sooner. I believe, if I bad 
had days before me to speak, I must still have 
asked your permission to write ; for a very op- 
pressive sensation, the same almost as Arthur's 
vehemence this morning occasioned me, was 
coming on; and you must have blamed, as well 
as pitied me, and I should not have been able 
to speak* 

* I dare say, though you have been too tender 
to mention it to me, that you are not ignorant 
of the error into which I was falling, and should 
perhaps have fallen, had not Mr. Grant saved 
me, of mistaking the compassion I felt fbr th^ 
Broseleys in their distress, for that sort of per- 
manent affection which induces persons to unit* 
for life, and to pledge themselves for the contt^ 
nuance of an inclination, not only to . share to* 

5 
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gc^trher ite pleasures^ but — should it please God 
to inflict them< — its heaviest calamities. I blush 
for my; folly, iafter the pants you have taken to 
give me a more correct power of judging. 

^ But if I am mistaken in this point, the same 
credulity w^ould be equally a mistake in the pre- 
sent case ; and the instruction bestowed on me 
in that will be applicable in this. Arthur as 
much: mistakes his vehemence for affection, as I 
^id my compassion ; and there is, in my opinioni 
no more relation between his fancying— and inr 
deed I can scarcely forbear laughing while I 
write it — that he must, as he says, die for wie, 
if I am what lie calb me, and what I am sure 
you will acquit me of ever having been« cri/e/.-r- 
There is no more connexion between his fancy- 
ing he must die for me, and his having steady 
patience to live with me 

* Through all the changing scenes of life, 
* Of trouble and of joy,* 

than between his fancying that a thing must be 
pleasant to eat, because it is blue, or that his 
new boots must last for ever, because they please 
him in the fashion of them. 

* My dear father, I perceive that I have now 
had my first lesson in the science called love— « 
I am not in a hurry for another ; it is disturb? 
ing^ and it makes my head ache: but if any one 
^Ise ever speaks to you on the subject, let me use 
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the liberty you give mei to infonn you wImI 
would please me. 

^ Allow me, then, to tell you this is not th« 
love that will win your daughter, though it 
made her giddy ; and though I will confess^, 
that, had I not, as I used to call it, learnt reli-^ 
gion, but, as I now say, without the guidanoa 
of Christianity, I should possibly have believed^ 
and even wished to believe Arthur, and mighl 
have called you and Mn Grant cruel, if you had 
not instantly encouraged me. 

^ Your allusion to Southampton makes me ap^ 
prehend that Mr. Grant has said to you what he 
said to me. I am astonished that so sensible a 
man should have ever thought a moment, as he 
seems to have done--^it is almost reproach to 
Hie. Could he think I had learnt to be humble 
to so little purpose? If he judges by others,. I 
suppose all men distinguished in the world for 
goodness and agreeable manners, must have 
many ladies wishing for them, and this must 
make sad distress and confusion. But I dare 
say he is right, though I may be affronted.-^ 
Alexander the Great seems to have been perse* 
cuted ; but then the women were not Christians. 

* Your care for me calls for my gratitude. 
Could you promise to live as long as I may, I 
should think of nothing farther ; but as this, 
alas i may not be, I suppose it will be better to 
give me to somebody. Byt mind, dear father, 
it must be somebody who does not talk of my 
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power of life and death, who is ndt so cruel as 
to make me worse by flattery— >some one whom 
I may love withont presumption, and who will 
love and ^eel obliged to you : — he must be very 
good, and I must have proof of his goodness : 
•—he must be able to inform and to guide me :— 
Jae must be patient in doing the one, and very 
gentle in the other ; and he must not take me 
away from you. This is from the very heart of 

* Your most grateful and 

' obedient daughter, 

P. S. * I forgot that you and Mr. G. may in- 
deed have reasons for wishing I would believe 
Arthur— perhaps I do not understand him. I 
would try, if you wished it ; but then how shall 
I know that he will be steady ?— Think how 
lately he was so miserable about Graciana. 

P. S. ^ I have, since I finished this, read the 
marriage-service^ — I do not think it can pos- 
sibly do :— one must undertake for so much ! and 
I question whether Arthur would like to be so 
tkddoMm; and I would not have a word left out 
in what we promise each other.' 

ft 

^ Happy, happy state of mind !' exclaimed 
Qellacmine; ' disturbed by no artificial anxiety !-r* 
inoculated with no foreign evil! — But is this 
common? — is it not rather the effect of my^ 
secluding her from the world? She has had no^ 
opportunity of catching the contagion of pas- 
flion— and she is the happier for it. I feel a 
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satisfaction in the purity in which I- have p»i 
served her.— O! what a , happiness it is not to 
have done the worst possible ! and it is t6 the 
credit of her governess, that her mind is un- 
tamted: in her, indeed, one vice counteracted 
another — the AVoman*s masculine conceit smo^ 
thered her sex's failings, and the bribe of my 
Icitchen paralysed her treachery. — I must leave 
this sweet girl of mine to act by the guidance 
of her own good sense ; for, though I should 
certainly feel more at liberty were she married, 
I cannot prescribe to one so capable of judging 
for herself :-t-wliat she says of the problema* 
Ideal character of Arthur's passion, is perhaps 
too just — ^and should he be fickle, she must^- 
with her mind, be particularly miserable/ 

Rosanne found on her dressing-table, a note 
from her father, and subscribed by Mr. Grant) 
giving the proper encouragement to her frame 
of mind, and remitting to her prudence the con* 
duct and conclusion of this aflair— ^offering any 
intervention that could save her from unplea^ 
sant discussion, and empowering her to affix 
their authority to whatever was her decision. 
It was an order, it is true, to please herself, and 
an undertaking to be pleased with the effort ; 
but Rosanne's principles secured her, and those 
anxious for her. — * In this point,' said Bellar- 
inine, * my dear gtrl may be better trusted than 
ever couM be her father.^ 

He impetuous Arthur could wait no longer^ 
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than the earliest possible moment of seeing Ro- 
sanne the next monung, to inquire his fate: 
she made an appointment to meet him in the li- 
brary, after breakfast, and unintentionally raised 
his^ hopes, by being at the place of assignation 
before him. 

If his passion had dictated, or his prudence 
proposed any mode of address, it was to no 
purpose ; for he was entirely thrown out of any 
plan, by her accusing herself, with a steadiness 
that could not be shaken, and a dignity that 
completely controlled him, of the most unpar- 
donable weakness in suffering his madness to 
affect her, as it had done the preceding day .— 
' Instead,' said she, * of being of use to you, as 
a friend whom you had sof intrusted with your 
confidence, ought to have been, I led you far* 
ther into error; and I must have misled you 
with regard to my own sentiments ; for, seeing • 
me so distressed, you might suppose me willing 
to forget how little reliance there could be for 
me on such flattery.' She then repeated all she 
had urged to her father, on the irrelative cha- 
racter of the passion he had manifested, and 
the affection she could accept. Her sincerity 
piqued the young man — ^he was for half a day 
angry, for two days distant, and for two more 
indifferent ; when a very unexpected visit from 
Mr. St. £rme gave a new turn to affairs, by 
making known the sudden but not unlooked- 
for death of Lord Eggleskerry, the extreme 
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distress of his widow, and her father's earnest 
hope that Arthur would, in this situation of 
afiairs, forget all past offence, and comply with 
her penitent wish that he would accompany 
him immediately in his visit to her, and assist 
in extricating her from the labyrinth of misexy 
in which her precipitate marriage had involved 
her.— Arthur asked five minutes to consult Mr. 
Grant, in private ; and his good friend's advice 
being, ^ Unless you mean to be a slave for life, 
stir not;' — be ordered his man privately to slip 
a change of linen and his night- cap into Mr. 
St Erme's chaise ; and intimating that;, to 
avoid delay, he would attend him to the second 
mile-stone, he spared himself and others all 
uneasiness; and his first letter from ^ the moated 
castle,' showed that when Rosanne intended 
only to do her duty, she consulted her own 
interest. 
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ANOTHEk. fortnight had passed,: to the satisfaC^ 
tion,: thi^. delight^ i and.valmost>the /rapturiet of 
fiosanne; .but now a little errangemdnj;. way 
siecessary^ lest. she and her i father, should put 
their kind host to, iodonYeiiiencei The Bishop 
was to be accommodalted^at .his house^ at the 
time of ; the <»>nfirmatiQn. : ' he bad, a nephew 
tBi^ith. him;.: and: the. parsonagerhouse was not 
capacious enough to receive, tliem^ unless the 
present .guests withdrew. As Mn Grant had 
SIC osl^htation,. this , would have been .easily 
3ettled ^ by : the , least hint to any one of his 
neighbours ;t hut all care on the subject was 
lemoved by the politeness of Sir fPuIey and 
JLady Cobby^ who . havijog once upon a time, 
when. Mr. Bellarmine first purchased hiis resi- 
dence in France, been beholden to him for 
civilities under great inconvenience^ in an iU- 
timed and worse-planned sentimental tour— -ou 
hearing of his a'rrival in their neighbourhood, 
Hiade him and / his little daughter/ as they still 
called her^ ayi§it of profuse gratitude. They 
lived at the distance of a few miles; and as no* 
thintf could gainsay their earnest desire to have 
Mr. 'and little Miss ^cilarmine' for their 
gueitoi it was agreed that to them Mr/ Grant 
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should be obliged for housing his friends, du« 
ring the Bishop's three days' stay. 

Rosannej. duly impressed with the importance 
of the rite, and ve^y desirous to avail herself 
of the opportunity of sharing in that which 
slie considered as necessary to the profession €Ji 
Christk^uty^ did not wish for change ^or aoi^ 
iKlty-; but she <X)uld not, under iSiich cixcum* 
stances, hesitalie; nor could what ms. disi^pDeef 
able be avoided, without hurting the feelings of 
two superabundantly civil people.-*-^It was then^ 
fore agreedi that^ on the evening ~ of the con^ 
firmation-day, Mr. and Iff issBeUarmine should 
becofne the guests / of these ftfesskig i£rien4s:4 
«ad 4;bose who <saw Jftosanne /very il^isily sat 
gaged in needle^work at this itime, > might liaw 
apposed her either on the ere of mflttrhnoaj^ 
or inclined to pay gneat respect ito the pei^aii»' 
«ges whom ske was to visit j but her industqr 
was ^called out hy the more important rite j/aady 
for this, she thought no pains superfluous. . . :i ^ * 

' It^seems to me, >Sir/ said sfae> ^likecomiag 
of age in religion/ > 

'I wish,' said Mr. Xjirant, * ^U peopleithou^ 
as seriously -:aboi(t it as you do.' . i 

The day ajrrived. Mise Bellaiwine did >|Ih( 
honours of the breakfatit-table, tO' the Sisl^p 
and his nephew, wha being inteoduoed-as^^MiL 
Byram, was soon recognised as the bixMlur 4l( 
Lord Montrylas. His attentions ^hod yM/f 
;much the^ aspect ojf pt«vieiis^acqiiahQitasietfv|#^ 
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tiie character of Hus Bellarmine-^he^ too, talked 
of his sister. Lady Agnes, and wished they 
iiiight at any future time become acquainted* 
His eldest brother he described as waiting or* 
ders for em^barking^ 

%* Retiring from the breakfast^table t6 prepare 
£br going into the church, Rosanne was de* 
lighted with seeing the country people flocking 
to the ceremony: they strewed the paths— -they 
variegated . the hills : it seemed indeed a fes* 
tival. 1 ■ 

' Her ^residence in France iaccounted to; the 
Bishop for her joining the throng: he knew 
l^iat, in such a house, there could be no ques« 
tion <tf her due preparation; and his cdnde^ 
aoending manners to her, showed that he thought 
her deserving notice. Perhaps he expected her 
to be the first* presented to his handsi fot ha 
looked round ; but, as if inmiediateily recollect* 
ipg what would be consisteid: with the .propriety 
that marked her deportment, he proceeded ;«-f 
yet, when she came, neither presumingly amongst 
the foremost, nor with pointed humility »M»igst 
the iast, tibere was something in his manner 
towards her, that made Mr. Grant say to him« 
lelf, ^ I am glad she did not take Arthur; — it 
will be his lordship^s nephew, after all.' 

She received almost bridal compliments at 
their return r — she acquitted herself of the duties 
of die table, took care that nothing should be 
wantifig for the accommodation of tho§e ior 
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whom she and her father made room, and iit 
the evening, not very willingly, but very cheers 
fully, accompanied h^r father to Swan park^ 
the seat of Sir Puley Cobby. 

Sir Puley and his lady were a pair of old 
turtles, within a fortnight of an age, and n§ 
alike, that it was difficult, when she wore a 
habit, or he was in his morning-gown, to dis* 
tinguish them: they were little, fat, boneless 
figures, and prided themselves on their foad<» 
liess for each other, their taste in books, and 
their skill in physiognomy. The mother of the 
one, who was the aunt of the other, had nursed^ 
educated, and lived with them till her d^^tb, 
which had lately occurred. She had kept house 
for them, had been called ' mamma,' and valued 
herself on an exertion of care which, as she 
said, had made this world a down-bed to ' the 
children.?-^* Poor tilings,' said she, in her last 
moments, ' when I am gone, • tdxat -will they 
do?— what can they know of the wwld?'— It 
was indeed a very fair question. , - 

The same mind^ . and that a very foolish one» 
having formed theirs^ the resemblance of their 
ideas was not wondeifuL The dowager Lady 
Cobby had procured for them, in the first in- 
stance, a governess, who served likmvise at 
companion to herself, and housekeeper in her 
family; and imder this lady, the dear. little 
doves learnt their alphabet^ their little spelling'* 
book, and all !l:he sweet interesting littl^ ;storie» 
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and dramas, that the genius of her employer 
eouid devise, to keep them quiet; for, as her 
ladyship observed, * What is so quiet for chil- 
dren as a book? — If you give them hoops and 
balls and bats, there is no peace ; if you give 
tbem a pencil and paper, it is perpetually ^ Do, 
^.mamma, cut my pencil;' and when you have just 
done it,, jounce it goes, and you have it to do 
again, and with perhaps a blunted knife :^ — ^if 
they have a slate, mercy on our teeth !—in 
short, there is nothing but a book for drawing- 
room children.' 

The baronet and his cousin having been kept 
under their governess, who was their faithful 
guardian day and night, for they had littld 
cribs on each side her bed, till they were twelve 
years old, the laughter of a rough relation 
obliged Lady Cobby to think of altering her 
plan for the dear little loves, and she so far 
yielded to what she thought prejudice, as to fit 
up a room for Puley, and to have a tutor, for 
two hours tliree times a week, to teach him 
Latin and Greek, the mathematics, and use of 
the globes, a little drawing, and, by her, own 
particular wish, the flageolet; — she herself su- 
perintending his reading, which, in poetry, for 
which he had a genius, had risen to Shenstone 
and Hammond, and in prose, to Richardson, iand 
Sterne. When another/ rise in. being' ^va& al- 
most demanded by increasing years, siie con- 
fttUfsd her son on. the choice te be nu&db of the 
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university, or travel ; for no profession cotAt 
be thought on, at that time, Where there was a 
prospect of money without it, and no love of 
danger ;•— but he, the most dutiful son that ever 
mother had ! thought they were all so comfort* 
able, it was pity to separate. They therefore 
remained together, varying the scene of home^ 
by a little Tunbridge, a Httle Clifton, and ii 
little of any quiet bathing-plate.— The circa* 
lating libraries of these resorts were the Bod<« 
leian, the RadclifF, the * King's,' and * Trinity,* 
of the young baronet's sphere of education^; 
^d he profited accordingly, 
i At sixteen, he and his cousin married; andy 
excepting that one tour in Finance, which, it ii 
thought, cost the dowager Lady Cobby hfr 
life, they had never slept froA under the Mime 
roof with her. 

In travelling, their objects were not the 
g^t, the inspiring, or the venerable: th^ 
professed to be in search only of ' the interest- 
ing^— ist novelist's hed-diamber, or the cabbage* 
garden of a pastoral- writer> were tb diem tfat 

Acropolis and the Forum* 

» 

To return to the guests. A supper equdiy 
offensive to the corporal and mental taste iof 
Bellarmine, was relief to the oppressive inanilry 
of the first evening, in which, happy to get 
auditom^ Sir Puley and Lady . Cobby polired 

foirth tibeir nonaeniei without mercy* TUrir 



l(yr€»-^e history of tbeir little omrtflJi}pp aii4 
the celebration of tbeir wedding, which, .Sir 
Puley said, resembled that of Cupid; and Psych^ 
did something towards passing the tiiaserrbut 
on books such as they, read, neithet^ of tbeip 
visitors could speak: and when the^ got OA 
their remaining hobby-horse, Bosanine, vhocoor 
sidered the rash judgment connected, with reaidh 
ing the characters of her fellaw-creaturet in 
Knes, angles, and arches, as rath^ inConsis.tfiit 
with the precepts she best loved to follow, wa% 
on principle, silent. 

In vain they related the marvellous fulfilment 
of thcar predictions from features ;*«*in vain they 
confessed the many causes they had found far 
disregarding the science in hiring, their servants^ 
Bosanne would not bring forward her otfjec^ 
^ons, nor could she foster their ideas. 

But the morrow, the guests were told, should 
|uroduce them a treat indeed ! and, that their 
fxpectation might be in readiness, a great s^ 
(:ret was disclosed, namely, the present employ^ 
:pient of Sir Puley's genius, on no less an uaidfirh 
taking than an epic poem, which should be read 
after breakfast the next day, by ' a poor devil 
who had a most extraordinary physiognomy,* and 
whom Sir Puley had been obliged to engage, to 
i^y out the manuscript for the press ; having, 
as 1^ observed, ^ a little odd kind of numbness'—- 
it coul^ be nothing but a strain in shutting his 
Ipoth'-p.ick casemdA his ri^t hand/-?'The poeoi 
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should certainly be read, if> Mr. and Mm Bet 
lannine would only have the goodness .to observe 
the f^ce of the young man/ 

* And there will be a treat, love ! to hear the 
]>oem ! — don't you let it keep your pretty ey^ 
4Dpen tornight; for you x:an't have it till to* 
novroWi if it's eiver soi/ said l^dy Cobby to 
lier little Rosy. 

t The promise was not forgotten in the mornv 
ing. ^ Come, love,' said Sir Puley, ^ dispatch 
the breakfast'^^it 's a nice wet morning for us ; 
and I want the reading to begin.' — * And now^ 
iny dear good Sir,' said he, addressing himself 
to Bellarmine; ^ do me the favour to observe 
'Mr. Johnson's countenance, when you' see him : 
^-^only look at the. arch of his left eye-browy 
^md mark a little draw-^in that he has at the 
point of his liose-^and mind the corners of his 
knouth, and tell me what you see there : if he is 
not something more than he appears, I am no 
•|)hysiognamist^ I confess.—*! t is positively three 
quarters of an hour after Johnson's time; for I 
always order him here punctually to a minute; 
he knows I mil be minded, and that keeps him 
exact"— I^ow, ring the bell loud. Lady Cobby: 
he knows when that bell rings twice, he is to 
be ready-i^all by clock-work here, Miss R— 1»- 
Now I will attend you to the library — we shall 
find Johnson there.' 

Iq the library, a room ^o called from; its 
havipg |;wo bowers for duodecimos b^tweedi 
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four large looking-glasses^ they repaired; but 
inquiries for Johnson, instead of bringing hiiA 
iu person, told only that he had come at the 
U9ual hour, but, not choosing to wait in the 
hall, as he was bid to do, he had gone away,' 
aad was not yet returned. 

■ before one servant had listened through Sir 
Puley's orders for 'making the fellow know 
that-his master would not be so treated,' Mr, 
Johnson wa3 ai^nounced by . another : the rain 
poured from his coat as he presented himself: 
he made no apology ; and perhaps it was recoU 
lee ted that none could be due from him ; for he 
was only contemned. It was not in human na* 
ture not to look at him ; but the looks of Bel* 
larmine and Rosanne could not offend. 

This subject for dissection would have ap« 
peared about twenty-five years of age, had he 
beeniseen to advantage ; but he was pale, ema- 
ciated, thoughtful, melancholy. He was clad 
in— or rather his want of clothing was con- 
cealed by— a threadbare great-coat, that still 
said, ^ He who bought me was a gentleman ;' 
and undec this surtout shone, in rain, a pair of 
black silk stockings— the last sad representa* 
tives of a decayed family ! His face was as 
long as physiognomist could wish: his nose, 
originally aquiline, was certainly drawn in, for 
it had a character of pinching poverty in it ; 
and his eye-brow, which was to say so much, 
itemed indeed to say that intensity of thought 
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bad sthiggled with vexation, tiU^ obeying 
ther impulse, like a ball under projectile fof ei^ 
it had made its own parabola. 

The wetness of his shoes ha^ eommnnicaledl 
itself ^to the carpet; and the feAv of cold mi^t a 
little exasperate Sir Puley, or he might waai 
something to rail at, when he, in very sharp 
language desired to know why he bad nbi 
brought his slippers with him. 

^ Sir,' replied Mr. Johnson, ^ I would not 
have affronted you so much as to have sup^ 
posed-—*-' there he stopped — ^his breast heavedt 
«-^he cleared his throat — ^his lips quivered^-^4ie^ 
begged pardon. 

> This was propitiation. Lady Cobby held cut 
the parcel of manuscript; Sir Puley pre-com* 
men ting for the information of the auditors*-. 

And now what patience must have been that 
of poor Johnson, who, for the seventh time^ 
iras to communicate the ^ never-before^comftiiH 
nicated' nonsense of a wretched epic in commoii 
life*— «i novel in heroics. Would Beliiariniii^!» 
patience have endured even the hearing ? 

Johnson had proceeded a very few lines^ 
when Lady Cobby, impatient for a morsel of 
approbation for dear Sir Puley, interrupted bial 
by saying aloud, ... 

* How do you like the lady's napie, Mrv fieU 
larmine ?— <lon't you think Valerientia is a veiy 
pretty name ?' 
: The reader bad l)eea sliding oil a* ipol 
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aarked out to fatm by the finger of fiit Puley ; 
Imt on being thus tntenupted in his outset, he 
put his hand before bis eyes, complained of gid* 
diness^ and begged leave to withdraw. 
: Bellarmine, very humanely alarmed, rose to 
assist; Rosanne offered her sal ammoniac; he 
declined any aid ; but, supporting himself by 
the door which he had opened, recovered suf- 
ficiently to get out of the room« A message of 
excuse was brought : he \iras too ill to read, and 
was gone home« * You certainly affronted the 
gentleman's pride by interrupting him, Lady 
Cobby,' said Sir Puley ; ^ and now, I suppose, 
we must wait till his stomach comes down; 
hunger will soon bring it down, I trust' Then 
followed the usual remarks on the natural as80<> 
elation of pride and poverty. 
• Nor was this enough : the strange proceeding 
of this seemingly wretched dependent, was dis* 
cussed between Sir Puley and his servants, with 
additions of vulgar conjectures aiid absurd sup* 
positions; and Rosanne, in this mortifying con- 
viction of the little efficacy of what she conclu- 
ded to be an universal principle, was. equally 
astonished and indignant. The young man ap« 
feared to bier a starving creature: he seemed 
exhausting his last remains of strength in ^a 
sordid and vexatious employment, which no- 
thing l)ut need could have induced him to ac- 
cept. What, to his employers, explained itself 
ais fBiide and insolence, was, toJier apprehension^ 
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want of power; and Sir Puley and his lady? 
whose affirmatives served to blow the coals of 
her husband's resentment, were, every momenta- 
less agreeable to her* She was pleased to see 
her father, as tar as was- consistent with respect 
to the better power of judging which tlie 
young man's patron might claim, his advocates 
—he kindly suggested possibilities that carried 
excuses with them r ^ there was a gentlemanly 
appearance about him*— r* he might explain the 
matter' — but, * No, no-r-he must be a rogue-r-a 
rascal.' The butler was questioned as to the 
spoons ; and Rosaune's little bank of patience 
and forbearance had nothing more to afford her. 
The. next harsh word brought out all she 
thought. . 

Bellarmine, not displeased with her honest 
warmth, and perhaps a little proud of the man* 
ner in which, even under its influence, she de- 
clared her sentiments, let her go on; and it left 
her to endure from the baronet a torrent of nons 
sense, founded on what he called ^ knowledge 
of the human heart,'— --that is to say, prejudice 
in favour of the guilt of an untried fellow-* 
creature — and the still more provoking * Come^ 
come, my little Rosy' — and * Well, well ! w^ 
shall see all in good time,' of her ladyship. . 

No hope appearing of Mr. Johnson's returo^ 
Sir Puley was going to undertake the laborious 
task of reading his own poetry. Bellarmine 
}ooked in despair : be almost pledged himfielC 
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tor the ^t«ehce of Mr. . Johoson the next mom-* 
ing : but bt mixit haye* endured the threatened 
tnal oF hifrpattienos; had ?not. a messenger ar-^ 
rived from Mn Grant's with* letters for hiio), one 
of which^ to the : dismay* ofltRpsann^, he^said^' 
called him. to town instantly : she dared not en-» 
tieat; not would entreaty, in. the. present in-* 
fiance^ have. I ay ailed;, for the speculaidous of 
Frederic Gass attracted him\ and the epic re-^ 
pelled him ; and Bellarmine, though grown re- 
gular and decent in/ his observances, was far 
£rom victorious over his. habitual dispositions : 
lie knew his ;daughter was safe, otherwise he 
"would, on no consideration, ha\'e left her.; — ibut 
M to the unpleasant circumstances of their visit, 
his 3haring them would not lessen them: he 
^^ would, without fail,-rietum the following even* 
ing in time to prevent her anxiety/ 
; She. had no alternative: she could not ask 
td accompany him : she was a prisoner at Swan 
|mrk : his haste was so urgent, that, though the 
win had not quite ceased^ he accepted the offer 
of^ a horse to convey him to the town, where 
be could get. a chaise; and Rosanne, having 
followed him with her eyes, as long a$ the road 
was visible, rejoined, with a heavy heart, those 
to whom she was doomed to be obliged. Their 
e3(ultation in having her, as they said, ^ all to 
themselves,' was intierrupted by a civil note 
from Mr.. Johnson, containing a resignation of 
pffice ; and before Sir Puley had ceased up- 
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braiding'hu wisfe for h'er^ ill-tiined inteimptioit 
of the epic, there arrived, as if sent to Laify 
Cobby's rescue, three of tfatoie forlorn beings 
* wet*day loungers iu the cdiiiitrjr/ lliey wart 
idle young men, the son and nephew of a fit^ 
mily a few miles off, and a visitor to them 
from London : they did not know what to do 
with themselves; and so they broikght tbck 
friend to Swan (Mirk. 

It was scarcely noon ; two had bkieak^tJed^ 
iCMDe <had not ;-*^breakfast was brought ;— news^- 
papersr^the blessing of the idli^ the iatermp* 
tion of the indbstrious-^made the meal hdd 
ottt. iSir Puley and Lady Cobby's ^ tiffing* 
came. The two at liberty had gone to look lit 
ibeir horses, and returned as the tray was carff^ 
ing out-*^t wa)B fetched back*— ^their doga caiiie 
in with it, and were fed on tl^ carpet. Th^ 
talked of going : Lady Cobby, perhaps fearing 
a second part of the lecture on Mr. Jdbnaos^ 
begged their stay. She even hinted at her waB(t 
of something to amuse ' that young ktdyW 
they ducked their heads, and pleaded engage^ 
ments-^fbr ' that young lady' had no attraotioii 
lor tliem. 

Whan the resistance of Lady Cobby's invM»- 
tions seemed t6 settle the matter, Sir Palcy coBr 
fidently came forward with his : they were not 
aoeepted. The visitors did not consent to stily, 
but neither did they depart Bagatelle--a 'liSt 
a$ billiards— a condescending game at. chMi^ 'to 
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Wtttn-wefe ^^pedienta. 

. : ^1 ithid with the watches out And i^ ^ 
^ JSajutbt widmmtbQ q%' fiUed up. till the;(PQrm 
kg :was igope; tb«y coujid ,9^^ 8(tay dion^ 
'.jttpoil their fiOukWthay would just ;siee to th* 

Jm half aft houtr, one retQra$,. ^ Wcm't .h« 

take any thing before hie goes?'*— He * does ji't 

«xe if ;he ,does :'*-^the tray is brought in agaim 

. .They now consent to dine-r-go x)ut agaui'-T 

leturn to makeneat-T^ have thedirt juSiutakeaif^ 

ihear hoots 4' — jsi/ihen. dinner .should be servedrrr 

«mplay .the jseryants wanted &r the table— ^ cry 

hayock':to.SirPuley's best wines, which wene 

ntendfid for ^elhirminerr-thie buiies quit thesni 

^yrpoor JRosanne-rrtto be /eujteistained by Lady 

Cobby trr^the .gentleinen xome xix) .tea, and ;teU 

boir one had been jinoring7--^p— Casino ^fiac JSir 

£ul£^. isucceeds-r-fthen. comes a standing, .Sand-^ 

iridbi'4up^err-**the r)iQDses are ordered-rrrcoiintert ' 

.ttiainded*^tii^e.ttio stay all night, and. next. niQn> 

ing make Sir Puley's politeness i wait. break&3t 

till his varieties of hot-bread are spoiled— then, 

the day being fine, they set off, all particularly 

tngaged, * upon their souls.' 

Rosanne had waked with the recollection of 
Mr« Johnson, and, while dressing, requested 
that, in her father's name, an inquiry might 
))e made, with hope$ that he had recovered. 
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She had bettisr have been <fiitt^ fpr her intima^ 
tion that she wished the answer id be brought 
her by the channel which bore the message from 
iier, was disregarded : — it Was delivered in full 
conclave ; and she had to endure the most into-' 
lerable of all species of wit. Nor did her en** 
di^vour procure the satisfaction she had hoped 
to have in store for her father : Mr. Johnson 
had quitted his residence, and no one could 
give any account of him. 
. The evening) however, brought B^UdrVmine 
back in very good spirits. Frederic's specula- 
tions were thriving, and, though this was mat*' 
ter of private gratulation, it diffused a pleasant 
:ispect over his father's mind : he had likewise 
indulged his feelings by c6ntributing to the 
success of these prolific plans; Emma was 
charming; the boy was grown; and^Frederic 
was bound by an immense debt of latitude* 

The following day finished the exile of Bei* 
larmine and his daughter; and they returned to 
their good friend Grant, if possible, more than 
ever sensible to the decorum of his house and 
the charm of his society* ; 7 . i 
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Xhey had enjoyed this tranquillity a few clays, 
and fiellarminey who had found London dirty 
and unpleasant, was. beginning to think of 
talking, a house near Mr. Grant's for the winter ; 
when, as he was speaking on the subject, the 
servant brought in letters and news-papers : oM 
of the former Bellarmine put into his pockety 
and Jlojsanne saw Mr. Grant shake his head; 
but another he opened, as if wishing to shoW" 
that bfe >as. not all mystery, saying,, as h6 
broke the s^l, * IJF this is from my tailor, f ai- 
lors ape their employers very well.' ^ ' " \ 

He looked at the signature— he looked, it tlife 
date — he looked at the top — ^and again at the 
superscription : he sought for the post-m&i'k, 
Tbut in vain : he showed all the sign's of extreih'6 
uneasiness, and attempted to get out of the 
room; but failing, he sate do'wnV and telfing 
Kosanne not to be alarmed, asked her to wi'fh- 
draw — and then added, ^ And; ihy dear 
Grant, do you top have the goodness to \eave 
me. 

' I will not,' said Mr. Grant — ^ Rdsatitie, my 
child, go ; rely on my care, whatever this is.' 

She could scarcely rely — but she obeyed ; and 
in passing through the little hall, heir eyie' Ws 
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caught by the figure of a man leaning on the. 
gate from the road, and whom she recognised, 
as the unfortunate Johnson. 

She had lately heard of threatening letters* 
^ This is a threatening letter," said she, in her. 
iffporince of such proceedings : — ^ and could 
that. disagreeable man, Sir Puley, be right?— 
Can this pitiable, this ill-used, this elegant^ 
gentlemanly young man, as he appeared to be, 
be one to supply his means by violence ? — But 
niy father is safe — ^lie is only shocked/ . . ^ 

Having gained her room, she continued look- 
ipg at the emaciated figure: he walked— *he 
8toodi.8tilL Her difficulty to suppose him what 
s^ had bfsgun to suspect, incr^ed : — ^he looked 
at the house, as if anxious. In about half aQ 
lumr> Mr. Grant went out to him ; she s^w the 
civilities of gentlemen pass between them. Mr. 
Qvfxkt opetied the gate, took the young man's 
anD| an4 walked away with him. Her father's 
Iroke then feebly^ called her. 

He/ was more calm^ but still far from his 
usual composure. He said, an unpleasant cir« 
cyxnstance, whicl^ he cDjuld not just then ex- 
plaiOy had occurred to him :—*^ she had no cause 
to be alarmed. Grant had behaved like him-* 
self, all kindness and activity of friendship.' 

But^ however inclined to obey, Rosanne could 
not now command her anxiety. She most 
<^flii|^tly co^ured her father to tell her what 
it was t^at had so distressed him ; and not al^ 
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to niake him itigennous by a gederal: appeal, -she 
began to interrogate him.. ^ Is jHiur life:tbi«at^ 
ened, my dear fethcr ?— -^ No, not my ^/-^ 
* O ! then I am happy— but your comfort K-**-* I 
cannot answer you to that, Rosen-I feel fo^jfoti 
as well as for myself/—* Then I muit know/-«i* 
*Iam ruined, my child !-— and still worse— worse! 
«— O Hosatine ! you cannot feel thitf for me ;-^ 
I am — ^your father is— exposed— to scom-^td 
contempt:—^, leave him— take care of yoUr- 
self — ^never:say that you are my daughters— I 
am disgraced.' 

* T is impossible,' said Rosanne : ' father, show 
me the letter*— I am not a baby ;i— if you arc 
ruiAed, they -cannot take Heav^en from ns-^-naild 
little must th^y know of you, who ^o not Ittvift 
and respect you.-*-^Let ts go away togethtir*^^ 
any thing — ^but I will see the letter.' 

She threw herself on his neck : — the letter trtti 
under a book-*-he allowed her to take it •' • '* 

It was brief; but its importance fully 'ac- 
counted for all the' distress she had witheiisedih 
her father; ahd the disclosure it ihide,''V^nfiea 
Sir Paley Cobby's prediction, that Mr. Johfisdli 
was not what he appeared : these wbrds treit its 
contents : ,» *: 

. . . ■ . ■/..'.•■; 

(Private.) 
*sn^ . ■■ . i ' 

'*" -^ The inquiry sent in your naihe ihdicateif 
adegree of concern for ihe yoixxi^ matt M^ht6m 

MS 
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you saw lately in the lowest state of^ humrUa:^ 
tioii; and a concern, so according with tbd) 
kindness which you and the young lady witli 
y6u ofiered him under bis oppression, haa en- 
couraged a presumptuous hope of obtaining 
attention to a situation of singular calamity. 
You need fear nothing, either from imposttioa 
or treachery. It is to you alone that I address 
myself — I guard against every accident 
- ; ^ L will reveal myself to you as Sir Tancred 
Orqiesden — ^you knew my father: he drank 
hard; and after having forced my mother to 
give up almost every thing fettled on her, . was 
suiFered, in a state of intoxication^ to stake all 
that was to have prpvided for her and his two 
daughters, and myself: — he lost, and we were 
b^gars;-^but again fortune favoured hin^-- 
again he risked, and again she frowned; and 
he ended his life in a way that leaves a blot on 
•ur name. 

• I charge no one-^if my father would be so 
ttiad, it was at his own peril : — honour, indeed^ 
Aookl. hasre prevented a gentleman from suf- 
fering him to sit down hitoxicated—btft still, 
be who did it, 19 not chargeable with hi» death ; 
and I feel, that, injured and trodden down as we 
are, we have no right to m^ake personal com- 
plaint. 

' I have faad^ thanks to my excellent nK)ther's 
exertbns, and the liberality of a noble friend^ 
the edttcation of a gentleman ; and the little 
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pittance that remains, I might share, cotila I 
take the brtad from her and my sisters ;— ^that T 
cannot is the reason for your having seen mc-^— ' 
it is of no consequence to explain my sudden 
withdrawing— you will place yourself in vtiy 
ilittiation, and find a reason. 

* My application to you, Sir, now, is ifor the 
loan of a few hundred pounds, with which, I 
am assured,' my mother might relieve her wants, 
by prosecuting a claim to a small estate, and 
which, though not enough to place her in afflu- 
ence, would, I am on the best authority pro- 
mised, be in a few years improv^able to a great 
extent. We might then, after all our miseries j 
recover our situation in the world, and should 
owe all our happiness to you. 
: > I shall send thi^ from the post-office, - and 
^all follow it, and wait an hour at yonr gate 
for your written answer. If you do not choose 
it to be known that you ever hatl any acquaint* 
ancc with my father, speak of me as a begging 
pauper ; and any commands you will lay on me 
shall be ipost honourably obeyed by, Slr/^ ' • 
. ^i Yours, with inviolable fidelity; 
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,^ l^os^une felt, no emotions but those the most 
favourable to Ker father, excited by the perusal 
of , this afiiicting letter : she was pleased in <fipd- 
io^,thc wfiter of it worthy of respect, as, yreU 
^j<:]^}mip.g compassion.; and ^he saw np ques- 
fion but whether her father would or would 
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not lead him the money :-^* a few huBdrcfd 
pounds could not ruin him, and surely it was 
no such formidable exposure-— no such sad dis- 
grace — ^no such risk of scorn and contempt as 
he represented it, to have been acquainted with 
a man such as Sir Tancred's letter described his 
fether.' 

' She Was going to urge this consolation, and 
to encourage his cpmpliance with the request, 
Ivhen her father, rising and stamping on the 
grbund, with a look of self-execration said, 
^ Rosanne, / am the man who tuined this fa- 
mily ; and see, see,' said he, ' the cutting kind* 
Hess of this injured young man— he has guarded 
Ills expressions so, that even bad y&u opened 
the letter, you would not have detected me/ 

^ It is great-^it is generous,' said Rdaanne; 
* but, my father, why this extreme distress h^ 
to whom are you exposed ? — to no one; Avowal 
•^-confessions — are liiot exposure. Mr. QreAt and 
I can know nothing but the greatness of your 
mind, that in its corrected state disdains con- 
cealment*: You are not, my dear father, the 
man you were when you took laudanum : — this 
is Christianity that you are practising, my fa- 
ther; — and Christianity rises highest when it 
stoops the lowest; and it will prompt you to 
do rnbre, I am sure, than this young man asks/ 

^ To think,* said Bellarmine, * thkt I should 
l)ie ih'e cause of that young man's suffering What 
we witnessed^ and one who appears sodes^tVing 
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4.t)etter fate~(I neyei: sf^sxmrt, iat^este^ for .a^ 
stranger : — if he had expq&ed me as. he mighti I 

fear— «^': . .. ■ ■ -r 

' O! do Qot reproach ypursalf, my dearfspjk 
iather/ .^said Rosanoe:; * remember the scff^f 
iQOU we beard at Soutbaiopton on that happy 
day, when \ve first ' walked in the house of God 
^.M friends.'^ Let hitnt^at 6to]e,steal no nior% 
* but rather let him labour with his liand^'^-^tf 
Paul. says; and this is so truly tbe^ spmjt' of 
Christianity^ that we cannot doubt Surely t^ 
money should be retui!ned.r : . 

. ^ &0 6aya Grant; but. I do not n^ed; to V$ 
talked to-r-my feelings, are enough }:y<t what 
may yon say of me, my child?' 

/. Xhfine can be but one opinion; a^iio^g C%T^r 
tianS) my father. O J how happy you ^lletf^^fiv^ 
such au opportunity r ' ; . . •' 

r- * yes,.ye»:-*I must do it' , i • .,/ .; .; 

. Mr. Grant now returned. Sir Tjaia|cr$4 Ipi^d dfr 
licately? retreated, to. givie BeUarmin«[ time f<>r 
eonsidecaticfti ; and in<A> few .days, Ro^nne ]aL94 
ijn cemfidurbof knbwing that; ti» m^ttcii^ way.i^ 

flanged in the waymo^t satisfactory {to JbiS)' far 
tbes's peace of mind/ Sht kjxtm: m%$ xwt dared 
she inquire, thfe siuprf: refunded:. shQ xfiigUt havf 
been intrusted witli it,; had not Jftri j^fedenp 

■ 

iGrassV specnlaticins prevk^fisly cut so;d4f)pintQ 
fieUarmine's . property.- . ? WbaHe^er oWyaa ; the prpr 
portion: ;which it lw>nB::to the »um-tpfc4 from 
which it was deductqdiffiat it was deducted 
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Gonld be inferred only from the cessation of all' 
mention of a separate td welling. 

The interests of Sir Tancred passed through 
Mr; Grant's hands, and his manner of receiving 
the obligation showed him deserving of it : he 
was informed of some obvious caution with re* 
gard to Miss Bellarmine, and this^ with the pain 
a personal interview might occasion, kept the 
parties from farther acquaintance. 
' If Mr. Grant had compassionately loved Bel* 
larmine - heretofore, he now esteemed and ho- 
noured him ; and the good man was not sparing 
ef his kindest encouragement. And if Rosaline 
had hitherto honoured her father as her- parent, 
she now reverenced him as a man,, who, by a 
volmitary choice of goodness, had rendered4iim-? 
iielf capable of the greatest actions. •. . 

There seemed now no obstacle to Bellarmine's 
being one of the happiest men existing, and his 
daughter expected to see the effects of his noble 
tionduct in every gesture: he must, she hoped, 
kave pbliterated iVom his conscience all rscords 
that- coiild reproach him ; and the erasure was 
u6^ filled up by this great action, that she 
thought he ought to be still more happy than 
lie had ever been miserable*^ Alas, poor silly 
Rosanne I she did not perceive that her father, . 
^ven in this heroic deed, a[cted from a motive,, 
i^hich, however laudable on the present occac 
lion) might, if relied on too much, mislead biin^ 
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and' perhaps now, tiiy the approbation besto\Ted' 
on it, fortify him still mere in an error. They 
were impulses not very dissimilar that had led 
him into an excess of kindness towards Frederic 
Gass, and to an act of great justice towards Sir 
Tancred; and what man, under such subordi- 
nate influence, could answer for the character ofr 
his next movement? Neither did Rosanne con-^ 
sider the disorder brought into the mind by a 

' ' ' ■ . 

Tnis'-spent youth ;— she thought her dear father 
had only to change his views, and that tlicn 
every object must be exhilarating. 

If Mr. Grant saw any defect in the founda- 
tion of that which he admired, he had the cha- 
rity to withhold all observation on it : his ac-. 
quaintance with human nature told him, that, 
however wanting his friend might be in his me^ 
thods, his disposition to do right was unqiics^ 
tioilable; and this was something gained on ai 
conduct that had been wrong in every point: 
' he hs(s grown regular,' said he to Rosanne, 
^ and' I trust he will be in time pious; — and,* 
added he, ^ I wish that invaluable sentiment of 
J6fan'$6n'8 were considered as it deserves to be : 
it is encouraging to those in your father's situa* 
tion; and it teaches us, who are watching his 
progress, to be patient and content, and to rely 
on that order of things which our Creator has 
established for our benefit. Let us act first from 
feeliilgs good in themselves when not perverted, 
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dnd we shall niext act fronli die only due that 
cannot be perverted — the sense of duty (1 );*. 

NOTE. 

■ (1 ) However impatient we may ^ to see those ifh&tn wt 
la?e, restored, after a course of error, to the comfbrts of a 
better Ufe^ we must not be discouraged by the absence of 
this Mtisfaction: the splendid robe, the costly ring^ the 
fatted calf, may be bestowed oin.us only in the presence, of 
Him whose omniscience is necessary to ascertain the since- 
rity of a renovated heart ; and this life may be, to its last 
hour, a scene of triaL Neither must Ibe wdgar axioms 
idiich encourage procrastination of amendment, foster licen- 
tiousness or fpUy, by including tbenovdty of a life of for- 
bearance, or a course of wisdom, among the agreeable va- 
rieties of this world's scene-shifiing. Whatever we read of, 
as the manner of conversion in the early age of our faith ;-*• 
whatever means wiere allowed to those who had it proposed 
to them to accept or reject a new ^bctriae, nothing preter* 
natural can be expected by usr beyond the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit on our- honest endeavours. There is no such 
thing as a crisis in sin that must evidently and of necessity be 
succeeded by sound and invulnerable health. The disenset 
of our better part, are chronic, and rd^re, not ai stroke of 
electricity, not a fright or a fall, to cdrethem> but; a peitus^ 
vering, wearisome, and discouraging application of altera- 
tives—a moment may suffice, indeed, to show us our danger; 
but it is only a regular course of self-opposition that can de^ 
racinate evil, and siibstitute good. 

To those who cannot retreat from the world, the tatkai 
still harder-^the more knots they tie, the more they have to 
untie ; and they will find many more assistants in the former 
than in the latter task. But * let patience have her perfect 
work;' let us but once bring ourselves to wait for a reward, 
and every day, every hour, will, however insensibly, add 
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■ome tiqqport to m honen endeaTour. The fint 
will be, * lam not adding to the wrong side ofmyaecount:' 
the next, * I have a little to set off against it :' then comes 
an humble hope that thebalanee is questionable ; and after- 
wards, that more than worldly compensation, the feelings 
that, irtiile the grace of God attends us, even should he 
think fit to witUbold his unmerited blessings, viceandfUif 
VMst be hadAd to .us, jmd nothing pleasant that does not 
draw us nearer to him. 
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Wiif tih Ii6\v At^- oji^ and brought td ' ril^ti? 
oh the mind orRbsanne. * ITnder tier fathei'V 
excellent guidance, she prosecuted her endea- 
vours to enlarge her stores of knowledge, which 
were raised into importance by the motive that 
actuated them. He, on his part, was uniformly 
kind, though not uniformly lively ; and had not 
the interests and speculations of Mr. Frederic 
Gass been a subject admitting of no confidence, 
Mr. Grant and his friend would have been 
wholly unreserved ; but it was soon evident that 
this must, for a long time, occasion shyness. 
Frederic's letters could not be communicated, 
nor could any thing have induced Bellarmine to 
confess the amount to which he had afforded him 
pecuniary assistance. 

The novelty of peace had keptRosanne's wishei 
within a very reasonable boundary. Sh6 saw, 
. after Christmas, some of the principal persons of 
the surrounding neighbourhood preparing for a 
residence in London ; and offers were made, or 
rather emulation was expressed, of introducing 
one so likely to do credit to introduction ; but 
nothing could move her from her father, or 
make her wish to remove him from Mr, Grant's 
invaluable care : plans of neighbourly separation 
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were sometimes discussed ; but tbey died away 
u$ soon as proposed. 

; As if in pity to a visitor from a southern clt- 
inane, the winter had been mild ; and in a benign 
jPehruary day, when Mr. Grant, was from home, 
and Rosanne was reading with her father, that 
malignant disturber of her peace, whose very 
external how always made h^r heart b.eat-^that 
unsounding weapon, a bit of paper, sesded and 
wpierscribed, again threatened her comfort.— 
Uer habits did not allow her to be inquisitive; 
she took up her work, while her father perused 
the contents of. the billet ; and his holding the 
envelope in his hands so that she could, not sA^ 
^ven the impression of the. seal, seemed, to ap« 
proves her forbearance. : r - 

ir Jhat an effect .was produced by this cause, 
was evident:: j^ljarmine. wrote a very short re- 
ply^ and signified to her the necessity of his im- 
inediately going to meet a gentleman who was 
Wtd.ting for bim.at.the villi^-inn. She made 
no:^P(iwer : be quitted her, but with a counte* 
Qt^n(re soig^y^ and in a manner so very. kind, 
that, if she. Jiad not been a wave of Frederic 
Gasjs's power to produce, such appearances, she 
SQuld not have remained anxious. . 

.Mr..Grant came in: she told him what had 
occurred : no satU&ction could be sought with- 
qutt the risk .of giving the most unhandsome of- 
fence. ; ; 9tid, they were compell^ to prepare tlieir 
tninds fariMQifwhiati very unpleasant 
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/ I am afraid/ said Mr. Grants ^ tihat ycKLttg 
man has more influence than is good over your 
father. Every thing included in the duty 6f a 
parent, and consistent with the established rulei 
of social life, he has a right to expect ; but what* 
ever facilitates immorality, by removing its in^ 
conveniences, is wrong; and we must find fault 
with the jurisprudence of the Almighty, if w« 
blame that which good order makes necessary; 
I would be the last to make obliquity of birth 
felt by an individual, and ptobably should h^ 
the first to resent the cruelty that points at it; 
but it is no cause for particular regard in ^ 
oeral; and I fear, in parents it brings out a spe* 
cies of aiSection not very safe in the indulgence.* 

^ My poor father,* said Rosanne, sighing, ' hat 
placed himself in a situation that almost takes 
away the possibility of being prudent' I am 
convinced he furnishes Mr. Gass with money i 
and a stranger as he is to his disposition, for it 
does not appear that he knd W tsiny thing of hiiii 
till we weiie at Southampton, he may,: I ain Mire^ 
be easily imposed on by such a maq, espedally 
as I can perceive the greit difference between 
my father's proper love for me^ and that sort of 
weakness which perhaps he thinks ought to have 
no bounds, when it is to atone for what the 
young man may have suffered while we were 
living in France. I dure say my father's good 
heart tells him he can never do eiiough ; and I 
am as certain, tha^ {f thU M^ wem ever to oJBend 
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him, the sense of what he has done» would make 
it stiU more wounding; he woulcP never for^ve 
him ; for he would add his own feelings to the 
offence.' . ! 1 

* True/ said Mr. Grant. * You see how 

- •■ . - . , . 

much better it is to suffer ourselves to be guided 
in the early actions of our lives — all goes right 
when we set out regularly : we have the advice,- 
the example, and support of others ; but if w«f 
cut a new path for ourselves, through a thicket 
where the wise do not choose to follow us, 't is 
in vain that we shall call for help, when we are 
tearing our clothesoff our backs in the brambles/ 

But all these forebodings weite dispelled by 
the return of Bellarminej animated, good^hu-* 
ixfoiired, and concemed forliavine, ^ by wahtof 
recollection,' ' cast an anxious »hade oyer .his 
daughter's brow. ^ It was a point of etiquette 
towards you. Grant/ said he, ' that called me 
out : — our Southampton friend, • Ldrd MoHtry* 
ia;s, is going through your village, and would 
have called: but he is too delicate to visit a vi«- 
sitor without permission.'. 

The effect of^ surprise, and of agreeable sur- 
prise, on the countenance and complexion of 
Itosanne, might have mis-led common observers , 
but she was in no danger of being misunder- 
stood by her present judge: her father knew 
her too well : and her friend was toa earnest in 
kis wish that ^ it might be sd^/ to anticipate her 
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sentiments. She made no scruple of adding her^ 
wishes to Mr. Qrant's inclinations, when he an^ 
her £Ei):her set out with the intention of inviting 
his lordship to return with them. 

. . ■ • ■ •■••». 

Kow what had passed between Lord Montry><t 
ks and Bellarmine? Why, simply this : hi« 
lordship had been sent home with importanir 
dispatches from the army with which he .had 
been serving, and where he had, as the newS", 
papers had announced, distinguished himself 
60 as to make his misMon particularly gratif]&» 
ing: he had asked for a short leave of absence 
on his own affairs ; and the principal of them 
was a necessity he /elt, or fancied, of ridding 
bis mind of an intolerable weight, which it hifd 
endured since be quitted the gate of Souths 
ampton, . on the morning of Miss Bellarmine's 
departure : his uncle, hb brother, nay his sister 
Lady Agnes, ; had . added to his inquietude by 
leports, wishes, and: hopes. > ^. . : . . 

The greetings* of well-bred Qien having pas^ 
between Bellarmine ^d Lord Montrylas, public 
news, and his lordship's particular inf6]:iQatioD, 
the roadsj^e weather, and all the tppics^ of 
EnglishmeUj^ having been dismissed, some cur 
riosity was perhaps feigned — and his lordship 
w^ very thankful for it — as to the direction 
in which he . could be travelling, to make this 
obscure village in his way. 

VPo a»e the favour,' said I/>rd Montrylas^ 
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^ to walk iviith me out of the housd, and I will 
iay mbre^r. Bellanniiafi led to the broad graveU 
walk of the chunch-yard^ out of sight of Mr* 
Otant'a windows. 

And here, in the quiet repository of the pa* 
mhy where the recording biography of the 
tomb-stobes taught the ralue of sincerity^ atid 
the true use of life, did Lord Monttylas, linking 
his arm in Bellarmine^ ind holding in his hand 
a letter which contained^ ready for production^ 
hin father^s Sanctio n^ di sclose the gratifying 
secret, that, blessed asiR was and fortunate aa 
he had been, his happiness was in the hands of 
Miss BeUarmine: he pleaded, in excuse for the 
presumption of having made this depoait^ her 
many recommendations to r^^d : he quoted 
the various opportunities which thieir short ao». 
quaintance had allowed him, of seeing the excel« 
lence of her disposition and the capacity 6f her 
mind. He represented his family as not: setting 
their affections on rank :-~the daughter of aa 
honourable man, such an one as he might be> 
proud to call, even by right of marriage, father,.- 
satiafied their ambition ; and here>. he was ccr^ 
tain that even their scrupulosity in a pure descent 
would be satisfied. Nor did they regard waoh 
ney: they required o^ly a blotless and r»* 
spectal>le alliance^-^nd for himself he asked t6 
be informed whether Miss fiellarmine's a#eo-« 
tioDs, as well as hm hand^ were un^gaged-^ 
and> iproviubd. ttjiigr wwe^tKv t^ h# eUpwed to 
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hope that he might from them' xeceivc th6 
highest reward this world, could afford hinis 
^e theh opened and gave to Bellarmine hir 
father's letter to him on the subject:, it was the 
letter of a father deserving of the most affec- 
tionate filial respect, to a son entitled to con* 
fidence : it was almost in words the document 
from which his lordship had spoken, when.he 
inentioniBd an unblemished descent and personal 
worth as the only points the family made the 
condition of approbation; and having heard 
from Bellarmine, that, ^R far as he knew^ bis. 
daughter was at liberty, and acceding entirely to. 
her father's resolution^ not to biass her, by any 
nae of parental authority,, his lordship found his 
way back. to his inn; and Bellalrmine came home 
to prepare his introduction. 
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And now Ij^gan a new course of anxiety on 
the part . of Rosanne's father. ^Whein Lord 
Montrylas bad so, almost emphatically, spoken, 
on the preference his family gave to Wolrth. and! 
virtue, over wealth and rank,Jt i^ekjuired ivery; 
different habits of mind from those which Bel- 
larmine had cultivated, to be ingenuous. Ko-; 
sanne's happiness was too dpar to him — he was/ 
too. certain- of its establishment, with Lord: 
Montrylas^ for. its guardian — the overture wis 
too opportune, and:j)ersonal estimAtioh w^ iOQ . 
valuable, to admit of |iis saying, ^ I:have marred 
my own j)eacer-J hav^jHiine^.injLciildV'P^i*-- 

*A . 1 1 1 • .4 . 
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ftpect— she is the daughter of a divOtced Voman j 
i^and for myself, may the shadow of my shame 
hide tat !*-^He could say nothing like this, 
therefore hd Was silent: he congratulated him- 
self on having suffered the mistake that oc-^ 
curred at Southampton, illative to his native 
Clountry, to pass: — he bowed, when by implica- 
tion he Was complimented, and thought he 
consulted bis ^conscience and satisfied it, when 
he said with a smile that contradicted himi 
* Your lordship, I feai\ forms too high an opi-^ 
nion of me/~The man who could do a noble 
deed on the impulse of his feeling, could not 
do an honest thing when prudence advised it : 
he brought forward his tenderness as a father^ 
in opposition to his duty as a man :' he did not 
foresee any possibility of detection^ at least till 
the merit of Rosanne should have formed a suf- 
ficient barrier to secure the affection of the 
family : in short, his * feelings* would not allow 
him to act otherwise ; and therefore thus he 
acted. 

' Hosanne received Lord Montrylas as Mr. 
Grant's visitor, with every rtark of respectful 
attention ; and, exempted by her natural cha- 
racter, from the inflating presumption of hope 
and the fettering affectation of fear, she was 
perhaps quite as agreeable in reality, as in his 
lordship's recollected idea of her: the day passed 
swiftly : he chose to return to his little imi to 
sleep, but would be ready for Mn Bellarmine's 
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?lU, at «fty moment ih© next day : h* idep«rted 
41; tfi heur that ftbowed polite eDa^iderflifioB, oc 
eUe was calculated to give him fame to write A 
UUi^tf which, under qoyer to her father^ comt 
«unicatedt6 her, at hfcr first opportpuity . of 
receiving it, the pufpose of his visit. 

Perhaps . part of the abundant diaf m of R(h 
sanue's character consisted in her B^v.er having 
h^ it in her power to copy bad ittodels : sh^ 
had had nobody to instruct her how she should 
ln^ave, under the present circun)stances ; there- 
fore, she behaved— like herself.— rShe was not 
MtoUnded; for there was in Lord Montrylas*^ 
behaviour to her, a sort of kindness that in a 
friebd might have been called affectionate;. sh4 
never could persuade herself, though she had 
not presumed to judge, that sfuch a man couI4 
approvie Lady Win^lina — his manner to her fa? 
ther showed such a degree of liking, that she 
thought she owed something of the present dis? 
tinguisbing honour to that circumstance; yet 
she could hardly believe all this could be Teal ; 
and sh^ mUst remeilober how much was still 
wanting to make it certain, — how little she 
knew of Lord Mohtrylas, and how little he 
knew of her, compared with the acquaintance ne^ 
cessary to ascertaining the probability of their 
spending their lives satisfactorily together :— 
then his family — ^would they like herr-^^Yet, 
with all this caution, and doubt, to speak hpr 
nestly, What would be her answer?— and in juf?. 
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tice and conscience, what ought it to b^?~ 
Certainly a most grateful acknowledg;fnent of 
the bounty of Providcnce'--Tt was far more thaii 
she had any right or reason to expect^ that a man 
of such high rank, such an exalted character 
as his was esteemed, and so entirely all that 
could gratify pride and command respect and 
affection, should think on her :— ^ I am' said 
slie to herself, * to answer tJiis to my fathers- 
how kind, how considerate! because, I am suni, 

* 

he sees how little used to the world I am ;-^I 
can have no fear where there is such care. I 
cannot doubt the inclination of my fatl^t and 
•Mr. Grant— it is very good in th^m to leavt^ 
me so much liberty— to dispose of me will bt 
% great relief to their kind anxiety about me j-^ 
and as to my own unfitness, I dare say allow* 
ances will be made ; and I will do all m my 
ipower to improve.* 

She Went from her chamber to prerpare breaks 
fast for the gentlemen :— she found Iwr fiithef 
already in their sunny room of morning meet* 
ing. It was seldom that she rejoiced in the 
absence of Mr. Grant, but now she felt pleased 
in finding her father alone — ^hcr concurrence 
was expressed in her gratitude, and Bellarmine 
confessed himself happy. 

The worst she had feared from Mr. Grant 
teas, the exultation of superior sagacity, which 
had made him foresee this event; but this Was 
not the feeling visible in his countekfuic^ when 
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Jie came to the breakfast-table-^he looked more 
than usually thoughtful — ^he observed on the 
wcather-^he talked of what he had to da~ 
/ How presuming I was/ thought Rosanne, * to 
suppose that Mr. Grant must have had leisure 
to hear of my great good fortune !' 

But the gentleme^ were uncommonly cwU 
to each other :— 'her father was rather courting 
to his kind friend ; and Mr. Grant used the 
word * $ir,' with more frequency than was usu^l 
with.hiipy whose frank simplicity made one of 
jthe features of his manner. 
;. * They are not agreed/ s^id Rosanne toher- 
.$#lf .; ^d her heart palpitated with the painful 
^^pfehensioqr** this I must know before ano- 
Iher step h taken; wh^t will become of me 
now?' 

r^he^ quts|ayed Mr. Grant in the room, only 
to Entreat that no answer might be returned for 
her to Lord Montrylas till she had mentioned 
the matter -to Mr, Grant, as perhaps he might 
expe9t heir to^ do, 

J ^ jvill not have it mentioned to Grapt/ s^4 
Pellarmine, in a ppsitiv^ tone. . ,. 

. . Stie was , aUrmed^— ^ Does Mr. Grajit object, 
Sh: ?rT:^iH; you tell ine that?' ; 

' No, he does not ; he thinks, as I do, tha(; 
nptbipg to advantageous pan ever again be 
offered tp.youj he content— it is only, about a 
^rifling punctilio tliat we differ: he will no^ 
|iani? it to^pu; therefore, you may supposq itj 
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is unimportant; I will take care ofif, and I 
am sure ' he will be almost as happy as mysi^lf; 
in seeing you so greatly disposed of :-^do not 
vex him— disappointed as he was, you know^ 
in early life, the subject may renew unpleasant 
impressions/ ' .' ' 

The closing argument had its. weight with 
Rosanne: she was not perhaps inclined to seek 
for uneasiness just now : she was impatient to 
be alone: she did not wish to hear what arrange- 
ments were made with regard to Lord Moiitiy* 
Jas ; and finding that the servants, to whom id 
llras generally her commission to give orders^ 
had received them from Mr. Grant— ^that they 
had been told that * the gentleman who ^uppecf 
the evening before, was expected todinner/ai^ 
that the best china, table-linen, and glasses, Were^ 
to be used,' she turned this kindness to her owoi 
oonsolation, and glided to her chamber, and- 
from thence saw her father go out. - 

M n Grant coming under her window, soon 
called her dowrt, and, with tears of joy and af- 
fection, convinced her of his participation in» 
her prospect. * At the same time,' said he, ■ Ict^ 
me tell you, that your father and I are not quit©* 
agreed. Our disagreement cannot ' affect our> 
interest for you; but we differ on a point whicli* 
I cannot in conscience, and indeed in prudence, • 
give up: he does not choose to be explicit^ 
with Lord Montrylas: — I wish him to tell all 
that any one else Can tell, or that may be un-f 
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pleasantly discovered hereafter:— I cftimot'imni* 
to you all the particulars ; but one, for instance, 
will serve ; he wiU not suffer this young: man 
in London to be mentioned—- now such sjitreoy 
J call foolish/ 

^ Ought / to mention it V said RoMnnf ---^ 
* Can it be expected of nie? or^ knowing it, 
0<bght I to decline the offer? Speak now beforf^ 
we go farthefr; I am, as yet, in my own power.' 
* Nos, no; you must not mention it: yowJ 
£stther might' revenge it On us by punishing 
himself ;*~no^ no, I do not know what ffiight> 
be the effect; be must go his own way, and tak» 
the consequences : he intends Gsss to pass for 
his nephew, but I fear this will make your 
fiither his slave ; for, by what occurred to you- 
at Southampton, it is evident that the least 
provocation of this turbulent spirit, would meke 
him forget every thing, in the indulgfsnoe of a 
momentary feeling/ 

Rosanne's hs^piness was tnade a little more 
thoughtful ; and she saw that, under such cir«^ 
cumstancest the peace of her own mind was to 
be found only in such simplicity of obedience 
as would, under all possible contingencies, ac*- 
quit her. ^ I will never,' said she to herself, 
/ object to or repine at the allotments of a mode 
of provid^ice too great for my comprehension;' 
but I can perceive one cause^ though there is 
no exctiscj for the captiousness of infidelity, in • 
the uniform admixture of that which requires 
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o«r jKHtience^ with that which calls for our gra^ 
titudj8; to »e it is. oily an additional proof of 
a futurci fttate, and an additional motive, to wish 
for it and prepare for it/ 

She saw her father return alone : ' what was 
she now to think r-^was it all a dream ? How 
would her father bear any disappointment ? For 
herself, O ! she had only to submit : — ^perhaps 
he had been prevailed on to mention Mr. Gass : 
J;K>rd Montrylas might not wish for the con* 
nexion — ^any thing was better than deceiving ; 
]f!et, what was Mr. Gass to her ? and what was 
MCh love ? it must be love of her family, not 
c»f her^ that auch an objection disappointed : 
9he grieved for this disgraceful appendage"-^ 
but still her father was not to be considered aa 
a man of /liabitual vice — a father's error did not 
stain like a mother's; she had indeed heard Lord 
Montrylas express his surprise when a young 
man was ^ing to marry the daughter of a 
woman who had forfeited her oharacter; but she 
could not recollect a case where a father's fault 
Imd ii\jured a daughter— *yet, on consideration^ 
it was right 

Her suspense had endured half an hour, when 
her father came to her, and saying, in a pecu** 
liarly gracious manner, ^ You will have com* 
]^y at dinner; that excellent creature Grant 
has behaved in such a way that I know not how 
WQ shall ever make him amends;' he not only 
removed her doubts^ but her anxieties^ an<) she 
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understood that either Lord Montrylas was in« 
fonned, or that Mr. Grant had changed his 
opinion. Her father's spirits were uncommonly 
raised : he invited her to walk with him to the 
brow of a -hill, on which the sun was then 
shining, and where Mr. Grant had made a gra* 
veiled terrace ; and when his eye commanded 
the spot, he, with kind caution, said, ' Do not 
be surprised if Lord Montrylas should be here ; 
he asked me to direct him to a pleasant walk ; 
and I named this among others.' 

If Rosanne did lean a little heavier than 
was her custom on her father's arm — ^if she 
drew closer to his side— the movement, properly 
understood, could not have offended even him 
who sought to detach her, • 

Bellarmine's precaution was not vain— bis 
lordship was really there. Bellarmine had his 
telescope: * the air was uncommonly clear:' he 
* thought a few yards farther it was possible ta 
see Canterbury ; for his was a very good glass/ 

The walk home was not dull ; his lordship 
stopped at his little inn, and would certainly be- 
in time for dinner. He was too well bred to 
in^ke elderly me^ wait, ■ 

• 

If Rosanne looked to Mr. Grant's mode of 
behaviour . for ienewing any anxiety or re-- 
moving all, the pleasanter dtfect must have been 
that produced by it Every thing that coukl 
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.show respect to his guest^ parental afTection to 
Rosanne^ and approbation of the cause of tlieir 
meetmg, was indicated by it ; and no one but 
Bellarmine's daughter could have fancied that 
he. was not perfectly cordial with her father. 
She persuaded herself that it was only the trace 
of what had occurred. * Yet, was he not right? 
'•—surely, surely!' 

Perhaps his lordship fancied the two seniors 
might have the habit of sleeping after dinner ; 
for he politely left them when he had taken a 
very small quantity of wine, and sought th^ 
young lady, whom he could not suspect of 
needing the same indulgence : he found her, 
where it i$ probable he had projected seeking 
her; for he had been rather accurate in his obser* 
yation of the path from the drawing-room in one 
porner of the house, to the dining^parlour in the 
other, 

The necessity of setting off for.Londpn, at a 
very early hour the next morning, excused Lord 
Montrylas's taking leave, even sooner than ou 
the preceding evening. Whether he retired to 
rest pearlier, is another question. Mr. 3ellar^ 
mine, who had in civility accompanied him to 
his inn, did not return particularly early. Ro- 
sanne had done what she could for the amuse- 
ipent of Mr, Grant. She cpuld do any thing 
just now better than talk ; and not greatly wish-i 
pig to be talked to, $he went to bed before l\ei( 
^thf jr f e^ned. , 
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'When the met her father in the morning, he 
informed her of his arrangements. She must 
prepare to go to London directly : he had pro- 
mised to introduce her to Lord Montrylas's 
family ;~a house would be taken for them im* 
mediately ; — she must not teaze Mr, Grant :— he 
was very sorry to be obliged to quit him ab-* 
ruptly : but he hoped he should prevail. on him 
to come to them in town. 

It was not with her usual confidence that Ro* 
$anne looked in the face of their friend, when 
he joined them : she felt as if some ill return 
was making to all his hospitality and kindness; 
and the conflict this feeling occasioned, when 
luet by sentiments of a different nature, to 
which her novel situation gave occasion, was 
such as to force the tears into her eyes. Mn 
Grant perhaps taking nothing of this emotion 
to himself, but tenderly allowing more consi- 
deration than Rosanne would have accepted, 
took h^r hand in silent sympathy, cleared his. 
throat, and invited Bellarmine to eat. 

* My fkther,* said Rosanne to hensielf, whett 
they were standing up to separate, ^ is> I can 
see, unwilling to trust me with Mr. Grant ; but 
I must speak to him. — I cannot rely on my fa* 
ther, well as I love him, as entirely as if h6 
had always acted on the principles that now, I 
hope, I may call his.' 

''At the first opportunity, she sought her good 
friend; but he was not now the o^en VOkt^ 
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served counsellor be bad been : his afTection fo^ 
her was not, ■ even , in external appearance^ di- 
inin^bedr; be wished her every possible species 
and degree of happiness : she could not^ he 
was confident, have any thing in this world to 
gratify or distinguish her, which she would not 
deserve and ^ce/ He would not admit any of 
her prophetic apologies, that her want of ac^^ 
quaintance with the world might be inconve- 
nient to Lord Montrylas: he commended her 
for the rational principle on which she entered 
on her new prospect, and advised her through 
life to keep alive that paramount interest in a 
future stute, which alone can reconcile the pre* 
sumption of hv^man nature to the dispensations 
of Providence. But all this he said as to a per* 
son going out of his reach ; and she could not 
but feel as if, in quitting his house, she relin* 
quished his protection. To what she said, with 
a view to eflkce this sad impression from her 
mind, he replied with kind assurances of never* 
ceasing regard; but still, still it was not like 
Mr. Grant; it seemed as if he and Rosanne 
Bellarmine were separately existing individuals. 

Yet he was x^ot offended at the suddenness 
with which he was to be left alone : he accele* 
tate4 every thing ; and when Rosanne took her 
last walk with him in his greenhouse, the day 
before th^ir departure, his advice indicated al- 
most impatience for her marriage. 

^ You wjjp, my child,' said hei ^ be guided 
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by the inclinations of the noble family which 
ycfu are entering, if they appear to you persons 
acting on the motives which I have seen ac- 
tuate you. I have no doubt of Lord Montry- 
las: he is, independently of his great advan- 
tages of birth, person, and manners, all I could 
wish him ; and I assure you I have taken a 
little more pains than you perceive, to satisfy 
myself as to the confidence I might place iii 
him. But there will be points in which yoii 
will want guidance, such as neither your father 
nor I can afford ; and, in these, I hope you wilT 
find- the ladies your assisting friends. Should 
one matter — on which you will perhaps not 
think me very competent to decide — require 
discussion, let me prepare your niind, at least,' 
to consider it. Your lover is a soldier ;-— and 
the profession is, at this moment, such as adds 
much to the jeopardy of human life. — Against 
this, I need not tell you, there is no defence 
for you ;— you may be a widow when you are 
fancying yourself a happy wife: — ^here youi* 
sense of religion will teach you not only the 
duty of submission, but the common prudence 
of committing yourself to the will and wisdom 
of the Almighty. I am sure you will never ask 
Lord Montrylas to quit his profession for aif 
idle life, merely for the sake of your own ease ; 
and I love you for not making it an objection. 
If all you pretty girls insisted on the men who 
marry^ you, giving up the army or navy, we 



should have none but a parcel of boys to pro- 
tect our country, and they would have little to 
care for. in it ; and if nbne of you would m&rry 
men of those professions^ fewer would takp to 
them, to be thus scouted. Now the ' questioa 
you will have to consider will be, whether 
you shall defer your marriage, or^uffey it. to, 
take place during' his leave of absence; Yoa 
inay be told that your acquaintance is short-— 
true : but a man so public needs not be scruti- 
nized, as an obscure individual: he stands, 
pledged to the world as well as to you. An- 
other opinion you will hear, against your mar- 
rying while Lord Montrylas's life is exposed ; 
it will be, said to aggravate misery in case of 
misfortune. I see no reasoning in this argu-. 
ment, unless what is very selfish. If I were' 
advising one of my maid-servants, I might' 
adopt it; but in your situation, I should, even 
supposing the worst, prefer mourning in the 
eye of the world for a husband, to the re- 
straint that delicacy must impose on grief 
where there is no obvious relation. In my awn: 
case, I never could feel any satisfaction in re- 
collecting that the angel I lost, was not my 
wife ; my friends were shy of recognising that 
which it was supposed was not to be known — ^I 
could not tell it — the restraint was often paia-. 
fill ; and I was the worse for it. People would 
Ijave endured my talking of a wife ; but who 
would have pitied a young feti9W at the Uni-'. 
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versity for losing his sweetheart P'-*^^ my deir 
Jbosinne, let no artificial regards influence you; 
do what yovi think right and feel to be right ; 
ibr your feelings are under a control that I can 
trust Please your lover, if you find him de* 
aorving ; oblige the family, if they t^eat you 
properly; and do not trifle with that which, 
while you and I call it good fortune, we still 
consider as the beneficence of the Almighty (1)/ 
And now came the moment of adieu to the 
good Grant ; and deeply was it felt by her who 
was so infinitely indebted to his kindness. 
^ Write to me, my child,' said he^ ' whenever 
it is pleasant to yourself to communicate what 
contributes to your happiness, or painful to 
you to conceal what may disturb it. When you 
want an adviser, consult me ; — when you want a 
friend, command me :— ^nd remember that my: 
bouse is your home, and my heart your shelter^ 
if ever you need the one or the othcr.^ — ^And, mj 
dear Sir, I can only say, that if my blunt free* 
dom of speech has ever offended you — ^ifwe 
have ever differed — or if I have seemed to asr 
sume an authority over your opinions, airefer^* 
ence to my motives acquits me to myself as to 
my intention ; and, towards you, I have only 
to regret the want of more courtly maimer8**T^ 
God knows my heart : the best advice I . caa 
give to yon both, seems much easier to follow 
than it is-— consult nothing but your happiness; 
but let the hi^ine^s you consult be of the 
genuine sort/ 
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NOTE. 

I' • . 

. (1) Though the glorious pitM^pect with whidi the Sun of 
BighteounieM now ^igns to illumine thig country, may 
render superfluous many cares and anxieties -that hart 
i^GH habitual to our mipds, the unstable tenure of tbis 
world's peace will prevent' caution from becoaiiDg inperti- 
nenty or example useless. To the usurpation under which 
France has so long groaned, we stand indebted for the 
revival of much that was torpid in our minds* Whoerer 
compares the youth of our time, with those nursed in the bo- 
som of slothful peace, must perceive what has been gained by 
the chastisement of Europe ; and to the praise of good mo- 
thers it must be remarked, that, even in the nursery, their 
views have included the probability that their in£Eint sons 
would have to endure the hardships of war in the defence of 
their country. Preparatory schools have been suffered to 
correct the excessive fondness of maternal tenderness : we 
have no * mamma's darlings' beyond the age of imperfect 
speech. Children are boys — ^boys are lads — and lads are 
young ipen ; and the name of Briton is perhaps the highest 
distinction that birth can at this moment confer. In another, 
amongst many points that might be recollected, great im<r 
provement is visible. On the noblest principles^ our young 
matrons have renounced the society most dear to them ; and 
Women to whom birth, youth, accomplishments, and pef^^ 
sonal recommendations have given high pretensions, have 
cheerfully foregone them, and retired, with their young offV 
spring, into villages, ceconomizing, lest, the parent bird fall- 
ing the prey of the pruel fowler, the nestjings might be ex* 
posed to complicated misery. We are very fond of talking 
of the bad and the wrong — but we do not say enough of the 
good and the right. We portray vice and folly ; but virtue 
and good sense are left to be, what they will never condescend 
to become, their own eulogists. The Romans did not so : 
their historians recorded the Cornelia and the Portia* as well 
as the Sempronia and the MessaUna^^-and they would not 
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bare passed over without * pointing the moral/ such an m- 
atanc^ of domestic virtue as Lady Penelope affords, who, de- 
voting herself to her children, leads that life which, by its 
details, she knows will best please the absent General ; or 
such an example of well-regulated attachment u that of Eu- 
4o8ia, who, in bar first bridal honours, &cilitated the CoIo« 
nel's departure to join his regiment on perilous service, and 
reserved a smile for her friends when he was gone. 
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/CHAPTER LXIli. 

* - . » 1 

-Reuold now the tmvellers. whom weather and 
every circumstance had favoured, reaching, in 
very good time for dinner, the inn a.t which 
Rpsanne h^d been informed they were to change 
horses for the last time^ and where they were 
to stop for the night, as Lord Montrylas had 
Sippointed to meet them there. * I think,' said 
Bellarmine, as they drove up, * we. shall find 
some of the family here, beside his Iprdship; 
for here are four horses just taken from a landau 
yith coronets.' 

. Lord Montrylas coming oul^ confirmed tlie 
supposition: his fatlier, and mother, aud sistbr, 
were that instant arrived. 

* O!' thought Rosanne, ' awful as this is, 
bow much it spares me! What kind attention !' 

Her introduction was facilitated by all tlj^j: 
condescension, and knowledge of what was due 
to. a yoi^ng woman not greatly used to the world, 
could contributes But Lord !l^.rentleigl> was so 
in the habit of doing polite things, that, to have 
omitted this, would have been painful to him- 
self : an4 his countess was \o accustomed to do 
kind thipigs, that in her management they seem-* 

ed to do tlieraselv^s. 

1 ... ... 

Perhaps she had made too large allowance^ 

o 2 
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for a lover's favourable eye ; — she might have ex* 
pected something that would call for only all 
her tenderness.: she might have expected a very 
pretty daughter-in-law elect; for there was some 
surprise, as well as great humanity, in her couq- 
tenauce, when she received Rosanne; and if 
ihe might have spoken, she looked very much 
as if she would have said, * I never saw a crea- 
ture that better justified a young man's choice.' 

The characteristic of the carl's deportment 
was kindness ennobled: his acceptance of her 
was cordial, and with the added charm of that 
graciousness which nothing but raqk has a 
right to assume : and when Rosanne returned 
thanks for the trouble thus voluntarily taken for 
her sake, he said, ^ The friends of such a son 
inust be the friends of his father ;' and Lady 
Brentleigh added, * You owe me no thanks, my 
dear Miss Bellarmine; I acted at the risk of mis* 
taking your wishes, when I asked myself what, 
if I were a stranger, would most make me for- 
get I was so: if we have succeeded, we are 
repaid/ 

^ • What a use,' thought Rosanne, * this is of 
superiority! — ^how happy it is for the Nobo- 
dies when the Somebodies put out a hand to 
them!' 

Of Lady Agnes By ram, * the haughtiest of 
all haughty dames,' as Mr. Gass had ignorantly 
described her, Akenside dr^w ^he portrait, whw 
)M3said 
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' Thus doth beauty dwell 
lliere most conspicuous, e'en m outward ahape^ 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind/ 

, Rosanne perhaps did not appear, even in this 
groupej to disadvantage. A little awe— a ge- 
nuine humility — might give a tremulous accent 
to her tongue, and prevent that perfect use of 
her power to charm, which Lord Montrylas 
knew her to possess ; but if she lost a pre-emi- 
^nence, she acquired an interest. Sh&.felt most 
gratefully, that persons, much her superiors, had 
made her ease their care ; and, under the guidancQ 
of the laconic precept, ^ Honour to whom ha* 
jiour/ she was in no danger of offending : and 
there was something too affectionate in thi3 
care, there was too much good will in the be- 
haviour of every one, to make the kindness felt 
as oppressive. ^ 

The following noon introduced her to 
the very eligible dwelling which Lady Brent- 
leigh had . engaged for Mr. Bellarmine, which 
was so near the earl's as to admit of the 
easiest intercourse. Under Lady Brentleigh's di-- 
Election, Rosanne took her place with great pro* 
priety, . as mistress of her father's house : she 
. wajs not ignorant : she was not conceited ; and 
she was soon a favourite with all those to whom 
she most wished to recommend herself. The 
youngest son of the family, whom she had seen 
^l Kent, came home on purpose to pay, re- 
spect to her : the second son. Captain Byram, 
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was acquiring htmour Oh tlie ocean. Tlie pi- 
rent^ and children lived Onthe best terms, not 
as is the general criterion of domestic happiness, 
like brothers and sisters ; for this, as it implies 
receding in one party from their natural limit; 
and advancing in the other beyond it, can ne<^ 
be just; but they lived as parents and ehildreh 
'ought to do, the one exercising gentle autbo- 
ilty, the other offering liberal submission ; and 
■as this "was right in itsdf, it was good in its 
effects. 

' The intix)duction afforded by such a family 
would have placed Rbsanne in the best iK>ciety 
the metropolis affords; and asj in their friend- 
Ships, moral worth, founded on its only sure ba- 
sis, had directed their clioice, their fable' H^ 
filled, and their evenitigs spent at home were 
enlivened^ by a few persons of the best pwten- 
sions. But there Was aboiit Bellarmine ' a- -shy- 
ness of mankind; and he rather checked l9)im 

■ « # 

encouraged what the countess would hate- dblte 
for Rdsaime, Th? plea ori which hfe declined 
putting her forward, Afas sUcb as raised hint still 
higher in the estimation of the family; and Bd- 
santie was delighted to see the respect andirflM- 
tion towards her father, without which inorie 
manifested for herself could be acceptabici; 

Lord Brentleigh had spoken on' the subject *f 
' rank, with that spirit of dispensation whicW'his 
'son had reported him to possess; on- 'that -of 
' money be had shown himself equally indhSbrekt; 

5 
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but perhaps he was still more precise thfin he had 
be6n represented in his requisitions of untainted 
blood. Bellarmine uttered no falsity ; but, se* 
cure as be deemed himself in his intrenchments, 
be assumed confidence, and ventured, with au 
imitaition of candour and submission that called 
for praise from the unsuspicious, to recommei^d 
every degree of circumspection that could sa- 
tisfy the family : * his long residence in France 
was unfortunate; but he trusted there wa$ 
hardly any one for some miles round Chateau- 
Viccj, who would not certify much more than 
he shoufd think necessary to trouble his lordship 
wifh : the life of a hypochondriac recluse did 
not afford much, even for envy to comment on ; 
and he believed that the education of hiis daugh- 
ter, as it had been the business of his life, justi* 
fied his thinking her worthy of Lord Moiitry- 
las's flattering partiality.' Lord Brentleigh recol^ 
tected he was speaking to a gentleman, and could 
go no farther. 

- In this state of things, there was wanting, to 
the perfect case of mind of Bellarmine, an opi^ 
flion to set against that of the good Grant, wfad 
had not particularly recommended himself, by 
writing, at his first leisure, on the disagreeable 
subject of difference between them : time aiid dis-^ 
l^ce had not abated his zeal, nor altered his view 
6f the peril into which his friend was rushing and 
leading his daughter; and, but for the admirable 

expedient of consulting Frederic^ it might have 
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occurred sometimes to his fqucy unpleasafttlyf 
he wanted some one who could persuade hiin 
to think himself right: he wanted some one who 
could supply the deficiency of self-approhadoa* 
.Frederic possessed this power, and used it 
most liberally when called for. The case was 
stated — how, may be guessed — tlie answer re- 
jquired was obvious ; and Mr. Gass soon settled 
the knotty point, by a decided negative to the 
question of necessity, and by quoting ^ that 
sensible dictum,' as he called it, of those honest . 
fellows, Messieurs Meum and Tuum, ' Caveat^ 
emptor.' He descanted with fluency QntheduQf[ 
pf parents to their children, gave a sigh to the : 
memory of his ^ dear fellow/ whom he had 
buried at Christmas: he considered the ^nice; 
tact' demanded by the changes every day tak- 
ing place in opinions on all subjects, and seemed 
to account as the perfection of ethics, the mcato 
discrimination between the fit season for being 
honest, and the many seasons more propitious, 
to the policy of the world. When Bellarmine's 
formation of his features to reply, told him to^ 
be cautious, he drew a strong line before hisar* . 
guments, and made them fall back : — he lamentr . 
ed the necessity of ever approaching even within 
sight of the boundary;, but the fault rested with. 
Qthers; andj.in the present instance, it was the 
pride of the house of Byram alone that could ba 
blamed : — ^ had they been candid aod liberal^ 
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otbers inight be open; as matters stood, they 
imposed the mode of treating with them/ 

If there remained a scruple in the mind of 
Bellarmine after the operation of all this elo* 
quencei it was completely removed by the clos* 
ing recollections, that ^ it was now too late to 
recede ;' that ^ publicity and ridicule would be 
attracted by such methodism;' and, above all, 
by a strong question, whether a man had a right 
thus to injure his daughter — ^and ^ such a daugh- 
ter!' Mr. Gass did not exactly say, ^ I wish that 
daughter out of my way :' he only candidly stated 
what he himself would do, and expressed the 
highest respect for Miss Bellarmine. Confidence 
in his judgment was increased by previous dis« 
position ; and that in his disinterestednes3, wa3 
not hnpeached by imprudent precipitation ; for 
though it was ebb-tide with his hopes and spe* 
culations, he forbore the disclosure. 

Poor Grant sunk some degrees lower in Bel*, 
hmnine's appreciation after this conferences his. 
motives, indeed, were unimpeachable ; his zeal 
and anxiety claimed gratitude : — it was only his. 
knowledge of the world of the present day that, 
could be impeached; and this only l}y the ad- 
vocates for the mutable character of moral 
virtue. 

* T is pity,' said Mr. Gass, V but you will 
always fihd it thus, that religion unfits a man en*, 
tirely for business/—^ I fear so,' said Bellarmine^ 
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In Rosadne there was no chaiig^ unless, lo^ 
crease of regard in the calm recollection of Mu 
G ran t'si virtues^ could be accounted change. She 
wrote him details of all that occurred talier : she 
described the few public anrasements' ^hidx sho 
Was allowed to partake ; she wrote whajteves 
could amuses, or give him pleasiTre ott general 
subjects^ and, of her own particular interests,, all 
that fihe had courage to put on paper : but the 
aversion to egdtism, and her respect for bis time 
of lifb, todk from her letteifs all apfteansance of 
their being' written by the idol of the Byram fiu 
mily^ Of bei^ father's shyness to introduce, her, 
she spbke as if seeking for the caus^ and of thd 
leistir^ it flowed her to write to him, witb>gra* 
titilde^ - •• :;... ; 

It (Could not long be concealed from.heri ofaH 
8eryati<^/ tljiat coTrespontlence betweeli lien fa-* 
ther and Mf^ Grant had: oeasedy and. that tha 
meiitkAi* of their friend's: name was .n6 longer 
dgvedabkr Bellarmine seemed to wish to throw 
t^ blame- on Grant; but when Rosanne,: in her 
ifext letter,' said, ^ SomfetHing, my dear. Sir, 
;makesme^fearyou are angry/ he replied' imn»* 
distely,' ^ How often are we suppQsed angry, 
when: thiB'only feeling of oiir : hearts • is that of 
the deepest regret that we' cannot do all ^tb& 
good possible!' Every subsequent expressibn 
td&tififKt' to the steadiness of his friendship.;-*^]u>: 
lett^ Came without bearing in its conclusion the 
rjepetition of the kindest offers of service— the 



TiMst traly fbtberly recognition of erefy pre- 
vious promise. . He charged lier never to rest id 
any d6ubt or difficlAty witliout applying to him^ 
tihd he tended witb the assurance that none but 
her flttfher'& anxiety for her could vie> with his.*^ 
M^ith this, she was obliged to rest content, b^ 
cause beyond it she cotild obtain notlung. 
' But if she had her vexation, she had great en- 
joyments. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
%f the family into which she was to be adopted. 
•Lord Montrylas won daily on her good opinion. 
'His father was a father to her, and Lady Brent- 
'leigh was not kinder to her own daughter.- Lady 
Agned was gratified m the prospect of having a 
'sist^-in-law* whom she- could so perfectly love; 
andRosanne fancied she wanted little of complei^ 
happiness, but that her father should be less re* 
'served. She knew not that this reserve contri- 
buted to her peace, for it concealed the fact tlut 
the current of expense flowed faster than the 
'fountain rose, and that Frederic was introducing 
'his favourite policy of * the Crow and the Pitcher' 
into her father'a pecuniary concerns. It ttas 
^asy to keep her ignorant of tbia : her grandmo- 
theirs bequest, of which she was now in pos- 
session, more thali met all her personal waats ; 
and care on her father's brow was too common 
to make her inquisitive. He lived in the most 
perfect) regular decency, with the liberaiity of 
^a large incoMe, and the decorum of a ;\wii^|>red 
man. 
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' They had returned together from a neighf 
bouriog chapel on a Sunday early in April, and 
fiellarniine had been aome time gone into tho 
,park on horseback, when, as Rosanne was sit- 
ting alone reading, the servant introduced a lady 
of. the middle time of life. She was announced 
as Lady Lucretia Sinister, and instantly on her 
^entrance professed herself the most intimate 
friend of the late Mrs. Bellarmine^ while, with 
something like tears of fond recollection, she 
.contemplated the likeness to her which she traced 
in Rosanne's features. She accounted for her 
visit by naming Mr. Gass as having infqrmed 
her where she might find Miss Bellarmine. 

Rosanne's curiosity respecting her deceased 
parent had not worn out; but every attempt she 
made to satisfy it, had been so repelled by h^ 
father, that, early in life, slie had learnt, to sup- 
pose the subject distressing to him ; and there- 
fore, first fearing his displeasure, which had been 
excited by her attempts, and then tender of in- 
flicting pain, she felt the prudence and the ne- 
cessity of forbearance. If Mademoiselle Cos- 
sart was in the secret of aiiy thing so little 
awakening as the abdication of a wife in Paria^ 

. it must be concluded that some penalty was an- 

: nexed to any communication ; for, to s^il Ro- 
saune's quesitions concerning her mother, she 

: never janswered more decidedly than by ^ Ah! 

. r-ryoMT poor mamma, ;^d your dear papar^l^ 
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has mourned indeed ! ^~ she was a charming 
voman.' 

The plan Bellarmine had devised and adhered 
to, in bringing up his daughter, had perfectly 
secured her from hearing of her mother's dis- 
grace : undefined feeling had suggested this cau« 
tion ; but it was now rendered more than ever 
requisite, by the avowed pretensions of Lord 
Montrylas, and the scrupulosity of his family; 
and that which was heretofore a care, was grown 
into a necessity. Bellarmine, in thinking on the 
risk he ran, enumerated to himself the instances 
that had ever occurred in his knowledge of an 
awkward truth told point-blank, without provo<< 
cation, to the person whom it would most injure, 
— Some few there might be, but they were few*-* 
80 few as not to admit of that parallax of com- 
putation which brought the danger within the 
sphere of probability. 

But he could not, though nearly half satisfied 
on this point, always dismiss a feeling, half re- 
gret and half repentance, that he had not, at the 
time when she most opposed his wishes, in-' 
formed her of the worst that she could hear. 
^ Perhaps,' thought he, ^ she would have borne 
it better at that time than she can at any other : 
—•when her enthusiasm opened new prospects 
to her, and other romantic piety was striving to 
earn its reward, I do not know whether I might 
not have trusted her with her mother's indiscre* 
tion; but then what could I have said of my 
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own? No, no; better, better be silcntrr«hc may" 
never know it — I have annihilated every vestige 
4>f it that my death could put into her hands.'. 

But this visit of Lady Lucretia s threatened 
destruction to all caution; and as Ilosanne^ 
cliaroicd by her kindness, interested by the re4 
gard she expressed for one whom she kn^w not 
that it was blameable to lament, and rejoicing 
in an opportunity of gaining information as t6 
her mother's history and death, was as ready to 
bdar as her new friend was to communicate^ 
there would have been no doubt of the ev^nf of 
the next five minutes, had not the narrator, }ikt 
some prolix historians, who think tbey Can i^eve? 
sajuenoiigh ^^hile there is any tiling to $3y, gon^ 
back. a generation or two, to describe no|; only 
the commencement of her friendsliip witlt.Mvs^ 
Beilarmine, fai|t those cir0umst£[nces of her pwQ 
birth, which brought them within the.distaiioi 
at which bodies can act on ^^eh ojther : this lead- 
ing her yp to her father and mpther's wedding 
with a few particulars of the obstacles to it^ 
resulting from parental opposition^ founded on 
3 crazy clause in the will of her n^other's ^apd« 
latlier, and. the add incident in )iis early l}fe 
which occasioned that cUuse, gavis time for diet 
entry of Beilarmine, before bis wife had mada 
her appearance on the stdge.rr-A folio p^ge of 
various thought was printed on his fojit^f^d^ 
when he, ratlier hastily, entered, tl^e rqoo), ia^ 
formed by th^. aesrvant. who h^; ht h'm iti; ,bPW 
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it was oeeupied ; but his presence of mind wa| 
at home-^ia a tone that his daughter badalmosi 
forgotten he could \ise, he ordered her to quit, 
the room, and then frankly informed her lady^ 
shipi :tbaty as it .waB his wish that Rosanna 
should never hear of the imprudence of her mo^ 
thejr^ hemust decline the honour ^of her visits to 
his daughter. This was an affront not to be en-* 
durcd by a wpman jof qfuality, who h^d not an 
aton[i.ofiieput9Jtion to spare, and who had pro^ 
pos^d.tQ herself in this visit, the probability x)f 
Jt^coiping chaperon, if not something nearer, to 
Miss Bellarmine. Her ladyship's rank was great, 
but her purs^ Was fluctuating, and often slender; 
and she in^ould xioti'm its.existingcircun^anoe^ 
havQ h^itated .to ^ out its contents bya littttf 
comfortably dorneatitiaticxi. Any iavour of thf 
kind^; shcripight h^ye. accepted withouii wounds 
ing her pride, ^ itj.,w'^s Jcnown that a very slwrO 
time,: s^nd t^ie prescription of a little cum zffd 
mill^ in a juprn^in^ a; spponful of brandy in hier 
t^, :^ little w^^k' Holl^da and water occa!« 
^iop^Uy,. wiith, pceparations from the apotlie^ 
cary'i^ ^^Bpv/Bi: hiP felt low, to say nothing oiP 
9xesmn^\d^ni^^Sy p^oist remove out of l^r way t# 
^iistiQgui^b^ >Y^altb, her brother, the high and 
VMg^y pi'io-c^, ^Mf right trusty and right en^' 
^j*rfy' Jbieloyed co^sin^ his Grace the Duke €#•• 

, B^U^Fiuine . haid dressed; what he had t» 
^.: i{iith(^leaat offensive; tenns;. Uitno skill t^ 
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pharmacy can overcome some flavourff--^tfie pur- 
port was perceived, though the phrase was cau- 
tious, and he had scarcely concluded, when her 
ladyship's dark eye, and darker brow, told how 
she felt the implied exclusion. Loud and deep 
might have been her resentment, and Rosanne^ 
even shut into her dressing-room as she was, 
awaiting, in nameless terror, the issue of shektxew 
not whatt might have known all, had not Bel- 
lanxi i ne possessed the power to i ntimidate. After 
a few high expressions, the lady suffered him to 
ring the bell, and, putting her into the hands of 
her footman, to bow her out. 

He then sent a message to his daughter, re<^ 
questing to see her ; and trying to compose her 
alarmed look, as she entered the room, he, with 
an appearance of more candour than he ventured 
on, told her, that, in her increasing knowledge 
of the world, she would find that family-con* 
liexions, the power of deception, or sometimes 
prudential considerations, brought into the con- 
tact of acquaintance, persons not at all of si- 
milar dispositions; that circumstances had in- 
deed made her mother and Lady Lucretia Si- 
nister early friends, but that her ladyshipV 
conduct had, for some years past, been such as 
would reflect no credit on her acquaintance^ 
that, inexperienced Turd young as Rosanne waiB,' 
nothing but the prospect of Lady Brentldgh'^ 
kindness, had encouraged him to bring her to 
]U>ndQn : . thisi he said, had not failed hisea^ 

3 
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gelations; but it added another reason to the 
many already subsisting for her being par£icur 
iarly cautious in the acquaintance she formed, 
^hich he had already told her, and now repeated, 
tAust have individually his specific sanction^ 
even added to the introduction of Lady Brent- 
leigh. Lady Lucretia was but one of a host of 
worthless wonien, who were very prudently de- 
sirous to ensnare the innocent for their owif, 
temporary credit ; and he enjoined his daughter 
rather to appear not to recollect her, than to bp 
seen returning even her slightest civilities. A 
painful weight was now removed from J(o- 
sanne's mind. It was no hardship to her to 
promise s\}e would neither loye nor esteejn tbajt 
which was not estimable. She convinced her 
father, that he commanded only that which she 
lyished to ^o ^ and keeping what had passed to 
herself, no recoUectioi^ of Lady Lucretia clouded 
the new happiness of each day spent with dt^ 
family of Lord Montrylas. . 

Perhaps some of Rosanne's ipost agr^eabli^ 
Jjbox^rs were passed with only the ladies of this 
^honourable house, when the countess would ^dd 

.to her little stock of common information, or, 

' . . • ■ 

^if Lady Agnes was entirely out of hearing, tell 
why her dear daughter was so anxious to employ 
..every foment — and why, alas ! alas ! she fea^^ 
i^he i;iever would marry. * I do not wUhher to 
marry,' said she : * she may be very useful in 
.^a single life, I am sure $he will ^e yery ^pd 
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in any situation : and, on the whole, I owii I 
like to see such a woman setting the example, 
I know she will, of maiden excellence ; but I 
am sorry Agnes has bfeeri disappointed — I am 
sorry that the inconsistency of a human being 
has given her cause to disttust human nature—- 
t am. sorry she has seen a sensible elegant man, 
Steady in ^very thing laudable till thirty, and 
then, by the Seduction of a visit to a friend, 
approaching very near to the character of a 
libertine and a gambler, two characters, each 
of, which is detestable to me. Yet I ought 
not ip regret it, when it has afforded her ah 
opportunity she never otherwise might have 
had, tb show how she can support one of 
the severest trials a young person meets with 
in the' world. Agries exercised the truest cha- 

' . • • • 

rity : she believed, she hoped, as long as she 

'had an' excuse for either ; but,* when once cdn- 

winced, the struggle was short and 'the triumph 

complete — her esteem was gone; and, though 

j^hedM not withhold her sincerest pity, her 

, good sense told heir with which feeling' her iQve 

'ought to abide. iShe admitted air that Lord 

Robert had to say in extenuation: but Wheti 

she asked him what protection a womiin Wais^ to. 

. hope from a man who could not, at these years, 

protect himself^ he had nothing to say. Her 

father and I, knowing what is accounted our 

family-failing, scrupulosity of honour, op per* 

haps^ J may say, pride, were fearful that her 
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IbitSiH might break in the resolution to Conform 
to our ideas. We, therefore, in our conversa- 
tions with her, endeavoured to lower our preten- 
sions and to admit the license^ of the times ; we 
thought, at least, if our doing so had no other 
effect, it would anticipate any distracting con- 
siderations which her owii feelings might sug- 
gest, or she might be obliged to hear ; but it 
was to no purpose — ^her high opinion was gone ; 
Lord Robert's principle was as much corrupt- 
ed as his practice; and though, for the sake 
of Agnes, whom I may say no man could love, 
and cease to love, he nfiight have returned to 
habits of decenty, she must have been dis-^ 
graced^ and her happiniess must have been pre^ 
carious ; for such-a young woman as my daugh- 
ter can never be supposed capable of accept- 
ing the sacrifice of some headlong passion, in 
lieu of those blessings which cannot be dis-^ 
pensed with* She was early taught that ne- 
cessary accomplishment in this worlds aiid more 
particularly necessary to persons of rank> the 
t!ontroI of her inclinations; and having assisted 
her in this important point, we had no trouble 
with hef as she grew up c her habits of thinking 
and reading, which, guided by the good sense 
of her fadier^ and my humble endeavours, were 
made the best we could give her, have formed a 
mind not to be imposed on by the world or 
herself. She never hesitates at the renuncia- 
tion of any thing' ever so agreeable, if the mo- 
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tive to renouncing it be a sense of dut}% Hct 
choice, her taste, is to seek, to pur&ua, and 
to adopt what is right If this is attended with 
ipleasant circumstances, it is, with lier, so much 
cause for gratitude: if the circumstances are 
unpleasant, she considers herself as a gainer 
another way, and she is satisfied. It is on this 
principle that you see Agnes's conduct so con- 
sistent, and her temper so even/ 

In a short time, native ingenuousness, or the 
\vant of knowledge of the world by practice, 
betrayed to Lady Agnes, that her young friend 
tvas in the secret of the misfortune that had 
cmoe clouded her happiness. ^ I do not regret,' 
said she, * that my mother informed you .of it : 
I would rather lyou should hear it from us, than 
from those who capnot know the circumstances 
accurately : the only favour I ask, in all cases 
where I am a party concerned, is, to be aUowed 
to tell my own istory : and though I have my 
delicacy, an4>perhaps iny pride^ as widl ^aa ibt 
most Teserved, I so abhor all myistery, I. think 
the world has such a xight to be. satisfied of the 
conduct of those who compose it; that I would 
telL any thiqg, rather, than have it sujqKised I 
wear a veil to hide some deformity. It is no 
stigma to have been deceived or disappointed ; 
and I am persuaded tJbdt, even twenty, years 
hence, I Sihall feel it no disgrace to be.umnar* 
ried. Notwithstanding all that can. be jsaid of 
the ilUber^ty of )h^ world, the condition of 
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single women in this country is much mended^ 
my mother say a, within these few years; and 
as I suppose the amendment is the consequence 
of their improvement, the world must be called, 
in this point, just. If there ever was a time 
when single women were what they are de- 
scribed as having been, gossips, ignorant and 
idle, the conveyers of scandal and the fabrica- 
tors of falsehood, it was fit that, at that time, 
they should be regarded as the pests of society ; 
but now, when I see many in confidential situ- 
ations which none but themselves could fill, 
and discharging very anxious duties in a man- 
ner highly honourable to them — even taking 
out of their merits the good use they may 
have made of their larger portion of leisure, 
I feel no reluctance to being.of their corps, and 
it will be matter of solicitude with me never 
to disgrace them.' 

* But you may still marry. Lady Agnes,' said 
Rosanne, ' and, I hope, be happy, with some 
one sensible of your worth/ 
' * I might perhaps marry,' said Lady ^gnes, 
* and I do not proclaim that I will not. , I can 
believe it very possible and very proper, that a 
woman may marry on different motives from 
those on which she had formed a first attach- 
ment; and as I have a decided aversion to ro- 
mance of all kinds, I am not likely to make 
'psh vow« against doing w^hat common s^usq 
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approves s but, as to myself, I feel like a pciv 
son whose palate has been spoiled or taste 
warped by one flavour or one habit. I have 
often told my dear father I will accept the first 
man I can like; but this he takes for a re- 
fusal to marry- And then,' said her ladyship, 
shuddering, * think how I have been deceived; 
to whom can / give credit — uhom can / trust Y 
When Rosanne expressed her deep concern in 
this misfortune^ Lady Agnes took on herself to 
console her. * You are mistaken,' sai<l she, * if 
you think me unhappy. I am so thankful tha,t 
I was warned in time ! It may be a severe trial 
to be called on to renounce the sunshine of our 
existence : but what is it to live in a sto]:m, or 
in dread of an earthquake ! To part with our 
lover, may be grievous ; but see what it is, not 
to be able to part with some husbands. I am 
not one of those doves that think matrimony 
makes all things sweet. I am very thankful 
that I am not the wife of the man I love^, 
as much, I believe, as I could love a human 
being; and I am certain Providence decrees 
best for us, though sometimes we are called to 
hard duty. Then, when I look round and see 
what those are who have undergone a &te at all 
similar to mine; and, believe me, there are more 
such unfortunate damsels than you would sup* 
pose — their example encourages me: for they 
all seem to me the wiser and the better for it. 
O ! I have seen such examples !' 

» . . . . ■ • 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Time wore ; and the period of Lord Montry- 
las's leave of absence had but six weeks to run, 
when the question which Mr. Grant had fore- 
seen, arose between the families ; and whether 
Miss Bellarmine preferred awaiting his return-^ 
which was uncertain as to time, and uncertaia 
on a more serious contingency — or would meet 
his wishes, and those of his family, by consent- 
ing to an immediate marriage— -was a choice to 
be proposed to her by her father. Any thing 
apparently arbitrary on his part, would have 
been unpleasant to the Byram family : he there- 
fore reserved it for a ttte-k-t^te with Rosanne^ 
to tell her, but very kindly, that, circum- 
stanced as he was, he could hardly give her as 
much latitude of decision as the family offered : 
he had particular reasons for wishing her, and 
even yrging her, to become the wife of Lord 
Montrylas before he quitted England, 

* I will certainly obey you, my dear* father—^ 
but — ^you. do not doubt Lord Montrylas — •— ' 

* No, far from it : every day increases my 
regard for him, and my happiness in thus dis- 
posing of you. But I have many reasons for it ; 
it will place you, in his absence, more obviously 
ttH^ey Lady Brentleigh's protection— it wia 

?4 
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lessen my anxiety— it will prevent offers to you ; 
-^-and it will greatly increase your liberty.* 

Bellarmine returned to the family an answer 
of compliance, which his arguments, aided by 
Mr. Grant^s wishes, had readily obtained fro» 
his daughter ; arid the vivacity of preparation 
ikss added to the cheerfulness of Rosaniie's tern* 
perate life. 

She now parsed nearly all her time with the 
countess and Lady Agnes. Lord Montrylas 
gave to her every minute that he could snatcK 
fi'om SL constant succession of occupation^. 
* May I find you with my mother,* he would say 
oh quitting her, . - when I return ? — for perhaps 
tlie time it will take me to get to your house, 
will be half of that 1 can command.' Rosanne's 
simplicity of obedience was amusing to Lady 
BrenUeigh, who had seen many instances* of a 
contrary behaviour. It was received as personal 
obligation by Lady Agnes, and by hiin whom 
it mosl interested, with a feeling that .would 
have Vepaid far greater sacrifices to his comfort* 

^ I am only too happy,' said Rosanne, in coji- 
eluding a grateful letter to Mr. Grant : ^ yod 
must exert all your care for me, that my hejtd 
may not be turned I endeavour to remember 
the uncertainty of worldly happiness, and to 
keep my hopes fiked bti that which is perma- 
nent; but still i may, if you do not warn me;' 
forget, in tKe enjoyments 'around me,, the Hand 
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that so blesses me. Pray, if you see tbe least 
syxnptom of this baseness, admonish me.' 

In a few days after the time for her marriage 
was arranged, Lord Montrylas, to spare his 
father trouble, went into the west of England 
on some important family*concem. Bellarmine 
was vexed at it ; but Rosanne, knowing that it, 
in some measure, respected her settlements, and 
that the motive to it was consideration for the 
earl, behaved with perfect propriety. It made 
no other difference than depriving her of his 
company : he w^rote daily ; and his family were 
all attention to her. 

That it disturbed her father, was evident; 
but it did not occasion all the disturbance she 
saw in hiiti. His anxieties were daily increasing 
bn the situation into which he had suffered him* 
self to be drawn by Mr. Gass, and by the style 
of life he had thought it requisite to assume. 
The caution he considered necessary to keeping 
IVederic out of the sight of the Byraiiis, gave 
ian alarm to his countenance, if he was called out 
blT the room^ when either of the ladies ^afe 
%ith his daughter ; and Rosanne was remindfed 
bf thfe iniked lot of mortals by this drawback 
im her perfect felicity. Still it was temporary ; 
ihd to reTn\6dy it was out of her power. • 

She had gone to Lord Brentleigh's cme lovely 
morning, atxatheV an earlier hfour than tisual, ex- 
|>ectilbg to find the ladies at honie: they Were 
vtxi ; Dut having left a irequiest that she would, 

5 
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if she called^ wait for them, she sate down in the 
drawing-room, threw off her bonnet, and took 
up a news-paper. In this situation of ease and 
unanxious expectation, she had been but a short 
time, when a servant, who had not seen her 
come in, and was not aware that she was in the 
house, introduced a gentleman. Perceiving her, 
the man apologized, and said, a gentleman wished 
to see the ladies, and would wait there, as Lord 
Breutleigh was not at home. She had only to 
rise, curtsey, and sit down again in silence. 
Th^ gentleman bowed, walked across th^ lower 
end of the room, and was lost to her sight in 
the recess of the farthest window* 

* What shall I do?' said Rosanne to herself; 
' — * this is awkward — I cannot speak first — \ 
have a good mind to go — but perhaps this would 
be rude.' 

What she might have done is uncertain, but she 
presently found herself directed by the stranger's 
next move : he came forward from his recess, very 
differept i^ countenance from what he appeared 
on enterii^g the room : hQ was then, tbougb of 
rather a grave aspect for a young m^n, so pre- 
possessing, that Rosanne in a moment had invQ^ 
luntarily associated him and Lady Agnes in her 
ideas ; but now he was paler, looked distressed^ 
^nd extremely like somebody whom she had 
pnce seen and could not call to mind. ^ 

Advancing a very few steps, he said aloud^ 
^ It; 9ertainly is Miss Bellarmipe/ ^\m \i^^ 
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looked up on his moving. Surprised, but not 
alarmed, she might have said, probably, that 
she could not recollect where they had met 
before, though of the fact she was certain ; but 
this trouble was saved her by his proceeding tqi 
say, with an expression of a most intelligent 
countenance that told what had hem, as well as 
what was, * You cannot recollect me, unless 
you remember a poor creature of the name of 
Johnson — I am he/ 

She was informed indeed, and she needed no 
farther information ; but in a moment she saw 
the unlimited power this accidental meeting had 
over her destiny. She knew not what question 
first to ask. Did Sir Tancred know the family? 
— Did they know the situation to which he had 
been reduced ? and by whom he and his family 
had been distressed ? — Did he know her situa- 
tion? — the danger in which he put her? — 
What could she think? — What might she tell 
him? 

She could not speak, it was impossible ; for 
the first word might be that which her father 
could least approve : she had not him to 
resort to ; she rose, took her bonnet, and the 
quivering on her lips told that unutterable dis- 
tress banished her. At last, recollecting that 
ev^ flight was not safety, she said, * Sir, if you 
mention in this house that you know my father 
r^he will never be happy again/ 

^ir Tancred stopped her as she advanced : he 
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took her hand; and gently restoring her to her 
seat, said, ' Do not be alarmed ; I see what dis- 
tresses you — ^you have only to say, my dear 
madam, if the family come in on us, that you re* 
collect meeting me at Swan park : say nothing 
more. I hop^, however, I shall have time to 
assure you, you and your excellent father are 
perfectly safe, and may rely on my honour — nay, 
rather on my sense of what the Author of all 
good demands from one who has so .much cause 
to be grateful. — I am not, I hope, saying more 
than I ought to you/ 

* No,' said she — * you may say any thing/ 

* Montrylas,' continued he, * is my friend— 
the family have been more than friends to me : 
they never heard your father's name froni me, 
nor should they ever hear it, even were you out 
of the question. I know them : I know— not 
their failings but their high pretension, — ^and I 
honour it.' 

* O ! it is impossible,' said Rosanne, ^ that you 

can be their friend, and they not know they 

muist have heard of my father's O ! how 

shall I bear it ? — or they will hear of it My 
fatlier will die, I am sure, if it is spoken of— it 
^vill kill him instantly.' 

* They have not heard — they will not hear— 
they shall not hear,' said Sir Tancred : ^ only 
listen to tne. When the misfortune occurred, 
the family lived in privacy in the north : — tiieir 
income was litaited and very narrow : they were 
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Ignorant of what was passing in the world ; and 
you, if you kbow them at all^ must see that 
they are not persons who go abroad to hunt 
evil; they are retired people, and suchescapa 
much that annoys others. I was at a publio 
school whea niy father died : Mpntrylas cams 
there on the accession of bis fatlier to the title: 
he found me defected and in deep mourning : his 
excellent iiature attached him to me, though I 
was younger, and could ill repay his kindness 3 
he inquired into the cause of my dejection, and 
tey dress ; I told him, I had los^ my father, duod 
that he had left us in poverty : hut my incom** 
parable mother had made me promise her, most 
solemnly, that I never Would reveail the circum- 
stances of jsis death or our disgrace* She 
showed me the prudence of itliis reserve witAi 
regard to myself, the justice of it as to ibhe fa- 
milies of those by whom we ihad su^erod. I 
remember well her saying, * It. is only for Al- 
mighty Wisdom, which can direct events, to do 
what appears to us ipunishing the innocent with 
the guilty. Mr. Bellarmine has an infant 
daughter-^let us not injure :her ; the other man, 
who has completed our ruin, has an amiable 
wife, and a large &mily of ybung children.' 

^ I am satis &ed,' said Rosanne, ^ of your gene- 
rosity and your honour, and I feel indebted to 
lAdy;Ormesden,-mbutas to the momlity of the 
cbhceal2nfint^~^' 



' There can be no question/ «aid Sir Tatlcrc^f 
Bmiling) ^ if you consider Mr. Bellarmine's con« 
duct to me: he has behaved most nobly to 
me ; and my only cpncem is, that, finding yott 
her^ and concluding that you are the lady to 
whom Montrylas is to owe his happiness, I am 
more precluded than ever from doing justice,' 

* O ! it must not be told,' said Rosanne.— 
* Well, if it is but right, I am satisfied; but I 
dread concealment and deception : nothing can 
recommend secrecy to me in this instance, but 
that I secrete what is honourable to my dear 

father, with what is O! here are the 

ladies!' 

The reception given to Sir Tancred, told the 
delight of Lady Brentleigh and Lady Agnes in 
seeing him, and the increase of their satisfaction 
by finding him not a stranger to Miss Bellar-r 
mine. He had not visited the family since the 
alteration in his circumstances; and it appeared, 
that for some time before, they had heard of him 
only by letter — a delicacy for which Rosanne 
could readily account. 

He spoke of his mother as restored to the en- 
joyment of property which had been withheld 
from her : he said, that those who opposed her 
were intimidated by finding she had obtained 
means to prosecute her claim : he spoke of 
her estates as promising large returns; and, 
with a feeling which only Rossmne could under- 



itand righfly, ih'fr expressed bii gratit&cfei* He 
'iras ift hast6^-J^ilt, as he stood, he said; in a 
manner whidh^eflected* the horiouV his catid^r 
conferred, * Aiid how uliflt should I have 
been to receive this good forliii*e,' if' Lord 
Brentleigh Had' ' not, in tiiy m6thep*fl iJisrtWssi 
defrayed the expenses of my education!* He 
took leave, saying, he should wait on the earl at 
the first opportunity, and should see Lord Mont* 
lylas as soon as hfe knew he was returned. He 
gave Rosanne a message for her father, and said 
he should pay his respects to him now he knew 
where to find him. 

When Sir Tancred was gone. Lady Brent- 
leigh told, what she thought, his story ;— but 
■she knew only that his father had died pOor— ^ 
that the widow had given up every thing but 
a bare subsistence, and had lived with her chil-* 
dren out of sight for several years. Yet she 
had something to tell that Rosanne knew not— 
that Sir Tancred, when at school, had, at the 
risk of his own life, saved Lord Montrylas 
from drowning, and that this had rendered 
their friendship brotherly attachment, and Lord 
Brentleigh's regard that of a parent, while h^ 
tould trace the family in their obscurity. 

Rosanne, urged by circumstances, reported 
Jo her father her meeting with Sir Tancred, and 
With some difficulty prevailed on him to sea 
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him the next day* Nothing but the acquaint^ 
ance subsisting between him and the Byram 
j&Buly, and the fear that his caution might 
induce suspicion, operated on his shyness ; but 
he acquiesced with a tolerable gra,ce ; and Ro^ 
aanoe had som^tbing pleas^fit to tell Mr. 
Grants 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

* There is/ indeed, * a tide in tlie affairs of inen/ 
but a tide sut^ect to higher influence than that 
of the moon. — This tide had set very much in 
favour of Rosanne Bellarmine, for a long time; 
and now, without, indeed, her changing her 
course, but merely by the salutary alternation 
of ebbing and flowing, it turned against her.— • 
Mr. Gass was frequently with her father ; and 
the tones in which she heard their conversatioa 
carried on, gave her reason to suspect that they 
did not agree as well as formerly. Her want of 
all regard for Frederic might have made her al- 
most rejoice in what afforded a prospect of his 
withdrawing; but any thing like high words 
between men is so dreadful to the apprehensions 
of the females who form their families, that she 
was always glad to get out of hearing, though 
to get out of anxiety was impossible. 

She had escaped to spend part of a morning 
with Lady Agnes, when her father was in one 
of his saddest humours, and she knew Frederic 
was coming; and she was deliberating on part ^ 
of her bridal dress when Lord Brentleigh came 
in, and politely asked her to write, as quickly 
as she could, a few lines to bj3 son, who was 
inquired for witli such haste, that an express 
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must be sent after him. * I think/ said he, 
* this may oblige him to return instantly/ She 
would have said . gaily, *Tis an ill wind that 
blows no one good, my lord ;' but the earl look- 
ed grave, and said, * If he cannot stay to fii^ish, 
tile business, I must go myself/ 

The suspense would have endured till the ex- 
press returned, had not the public papers stated 
die extreme haste in which the regiment, of 
which he was lieutenant-colonel, was ordered to 
embark at Falmouth ; and this was confirmed by 
the messenger, who brought only a few words 
from Lord Montrylas^ softening the blow to his 
family, by representing that his absence might 
be very short,- and that his situation was such 
as must much abate their kind anxiety. — To 
Rosanne, what he said was what it ought to- 
be, firm, but feeling; conisiderate and encou* 
raging- 
There was no remedy* — Rosanne called up to 
her own recollection, and to her father's com* 
fort, the many aggravating circumstances that 
might have attended, and were not to be found, 
in this delay. The Byram family were more af- 
fectionate than even Sir Tancred'a conduct 
seemed to win on her father, and she flattered 
herself would, by its elegance and the superiority 
of his conversation, abate his weak attachment 
to Frederic. It was impossible to prevent their 
occasionally meeting ; but Rosanne saw, in the 
first five miuutes; that they would Jie[>er coa- 



lesc^, and she felt an odd kind of satisfaction 
m imagining that Sir Tancred and she thought 
dike. 

There was in Sir Tancred Ormesden, now that 
he had recovered his health and the vigour of 
his mind, a character that made Rosanne regard 
him as an inestimable friend, and almost as she 
would have regarded a brother : there was also 
a similarity of situation that seemed to unite 
their interests : each had something to keep 
from the knowledge of the Byram family ; and 
neither of them was perfectly easy under any 
deficiency of confidence to persons so deserving 
it ; but, at present, the caution seemed peculi^- 
arly necessary to each, as it included both ; and 
when Rosanne spoke of it with regret. Sir Tan- 
cred encouraged her by sayingj that, as theit 
motive was justifiable, and they acquiesced in 
the will of those who had a right to direct, diey 
mu3t at least wait a favourable opportunity for 
being ingenuous; and, considering what had 
been Mr. Bellarmine^s conduct, he could not 
but think, that, with him, the disclosure was 
optional. 

The visits of Frederic, which heretofore had 
given such pleasure to Bellarmine, as sometimes 
to eclipse the milder effulgence of Rosanne's re- 
gular affection, began to show that they had lost 
all their soothing power; and it was with a 
counterbalanced concern that she heard her 
&tiier apeak of quitting London, and r^imainf 
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ing at a distance till Lord Montrylas's return« 
Whether he would go, even into the neigh- 
borhood of Mr. Grant, she was not informed ; 
but in almost any remove to a distance from 
Mr. Gass, and consequently from the irri- 
tation that vexed her father's mind, she could 
acquiesce, grievous as it would be to leave 
Lady Agnes ; for the secrecy to which she was 
compelled by Frederic's influence on her father's 
comfort, was rendered painful: she could not 
speak of him as what his looks declared him to 
be, lest a cause should be asked, or he should be 
teamed with prescribed remedies, which he would 
neither have tried nor endured to hear men- 
tioned : she was forced to speak of him as always 
well, though his appearance contradicted her ; 
and sometimes she could not forbear imagining 
that Lady Agnes thought her less solicitous 
than was amiable, for the welfare of so kind a 
father. 

It is in the power of those on whom our hap- 
piness depends, to make us hate the thing we 
covet. Rosanne, to have seen her father what 
she had, at times, seen him at Southampton^ 
would almost have foregone all her glittering 
prospects. 

At length, Mr. Gass seemed to compel Bellas- 
mine into something like confidence towards 
his daughter, by addressing a letter to Rosanne, 
requesting her to use her influence, which was 
marked by the equivocal epithet ' unbounded/ 
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to procure the advance of a sum of money, to 
prevent the positive ruin of speculations already 
entered on, to a large amount. 

Unwilling to distress her father by a reference, 
when she could anticipate the directions he 
would give her, she wrot^ civilly, regretting that 
she dared not name the subject. 

The next day came another billet, more ur- 
gent, and containing something like a threat; 
— it was so mysterious in its expression, that she 
could not venture to reply to it : she put it into 
her desk, determining not to speak of it till late 
in the evening, when her father would have 
time to think before he acted : — if she pro- 
duced it at the first opportunity, Frederic might 
come in while he was reading it, and she might 
increase that which she wished to lessen. She 
had reason to rejoice in having been thus cau- 
tious. Sir Tancred called soon after she received 
this billet: her father joined them, but was 
presently fetched out of the room, as she was 
aware, to Mr. Gass. Their conversation in thjB 
parlour underneath was so loud that she could 
not seem not to hear it; and it continued so 
long, and her uneasiness was so apparent, that 
Sir Tancred offered to go down stairs. 

Before he could decide on what was prudent, 
the tone of the louder speaker was lowered; 
and, to put an end to tlie concern of Sir Tancred, 
she was compelled to say that she knew the 
voice to be that of Frederic Gass, who had bn- 
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fiiuess with her father. ' It is a voice and a 

' name/ said Sir Tancred, * that I own I have been 

surprised to hear in this house. Is Mr. Bellar<r 

mine aware that the man is a marked character?' 

* Excuse niy ignorance,' said Rosanne : * I 
do not know what you mean by / a marked 
character.' 

Sir Tancred smiled, and his smile seemed to 
gay* Happy, elegant ignorance!' He explained 

• himself, a little qualifying the stigma, in consi- 

. deration of the person to whom he spoke, — but 
concluded a sketch that justified what he had 

. jjaid, by adding — * And that foolish old woman, 

■ Lady Lui^ietia Sinister, is going to marry him: 
^r-I am unfortunately well informed — because 
the lady is my mother's cousin, and I have tried 

.to prevent the match.' 

^ You are wV-informed,' said Hosanne : * he is 
iparried/ 

' JJo, believe me — the woman who has passed 
IS his wife, is dismissed, to make room for her 
ladyship : the duke, her brother, is so near dy- 

' ing, that she trusts she may do what she will 
with impunity ; and on this one of many specu- 
lations, Gass is proceeding.' 

They presently heard movements that indi- 
cated the departure of the intruder; and Ro-» 

, sanne and Sir Tancred could distinguish the 
pommon adieu of gentlemen, and an appoints 
ment for two the next day. 

• Now,' said Sir Tancred, ' if you can Ipan^, 
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iu the course of this day, what this appointment 
is, let me know, and I will be at hand, if you 
have any cause for apprehension.' 

Thoroughly sensible to this kindness and it^f 
importance, Rosanne determined to learn the 
nature and place of this meeting. She dined 
alone with her father, and was to spend the even-^ 
ing with him at Lord Brentleigh's. , After din- 
jier, he was extremely thoughtful, but there was 
no time to wait for auspicious monients: she 
showed the billet she had received, and reported 
her conversation with Sir Tancred. 

The application to her Bellarmjlie excused 
r— tlie appearance of threat was eXj;J^ined away 
- — the report was disbelieved — ' Frederic's wife 
was only absent on a visit ;' and, still taking 
part against himself, he deferred passing an}^ 
judgment till the morroWj^ wheri, without re- 
vealing that any thing unpleasant had occurred, 
he said Frederic was to call on him. Thus, for 
thp present, he escaped the necessity of intrust- 
ing those who would have aided him. 

At Lpfd Brentleigh's, Rosanne privately com- 
munici^ted what it was necessary that Sir Tan- 
cred shouUl know: he thanked her for relieving 
his anxiety, ^nd seemed to dismiss the matter. 
But before two, the next day, he was at Mr, Bel- 
larmine's ; and affecting to be interested in com- 
parative trifles, he almost made Rosanne forget 
the serious purpose that liad occasioned his visit 
But Mr. Gass did not render it vain : he was 
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punctual : a gentle murmur of discussion, nay, 
something like mirth, was audible — then foK 
lowed a little more forcible oratory — and, at 
last, it was not to be doubted that the parties 
were angry ; — high tones and deep tones en- 
sued — then a foot was heard— rthen a request 
to quit the house, and a point-blank refusal, 
unless . 

The gentlemen were now so far out of the 
room in which they had met, that Sir Tancred, by 
going to a very little distance from the door of 
that where Rosanne was, could see them. — She 
'rtras close behind him, — He looked over the balus- 
trade, and, in a whisper, said, * The rascal has col- 
lared Mr. Bellarmine.' — In an instant he was in 
the entrance-hall, and, saying to Bellarmine, ' Ex- 
cuse my interference, Sir, but five-and-twenty 
to fifty I can never see patiently,' he seized 
Mr. Gass, detached his hand, and, looking him 
full m the face, and addressing him as one ac- 
quainted with him, he probably expected hiqi 
. to depart with some sense of shame; but Fre- 
deric, though foiled, had another arrow in his 
quiver; he affected to be thankful for the 
check given him, and saying, in a manner that 
told every thing, *What claim has a father 
on a son's duty when he forgets his own ? 
he walked out of the house with the air of a 
conqueror. 

Sir Tancred did not permit himself to shovir 
surprise^ but leading Bellarmine, now scarcely 
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able to stand, into the dining«paiiour, would 
have shut himself in with him alone ; but Ro^ 
sanne, entreating to be admitted, and the one 
being as unable a^ the other was unwilling to 
oppose her, she did all that her prudence and 
ingenuity suggested, to restore her father to 
composure. As if hoping she could lessen the 
effect of Frederic's cruel disclosure, she talked 
of him as her brother older than herself, and 
seemed to think that, if ghe recognised him, he 
must be less a disgrace; — but Sir Tancred saw 
her praise-worthy intention, and could not be 
deceived by it; he prevailed on her to leave 
them, and she could not but feel the strong 
resemblance of her present anxieties to those 
which had, at a former period, so marred her 
comfort. — • I am returning,' said she to herself, 
^ into that st^te of terror and alarm winch, iu 
reflecting on it, I have thought I could not 
again undergo ; but still my confidence in Sir 
Tancred, like that Mr, Grant used to give me, 
|S a most comfortable support: I can never 
be thankful enough to that Providence which, 
whenever I have wanted it, has afforded me ^ 
friend and a protector.' 

When she was allowed to see her father, he 
was greatly restored. Sir Tancred had shown 
Jiim, on his own knowledge of Mr. Gass, the 
impossibility of making kindness beneficial to 
him, and had approved Bellarmine's intention 
pf withdrawing from Loudon ; — he had soothed 
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tlie wounds of the insulted parent,*— he had 
met with supporting pity the remorse of the mis- 
guided man ; — every offer that a loug*»tanding 
friendship could have suggested, wu made by 
Sir Tancred, and Bellarmine might have said, 
^ J have indeed found a son of whom I should 
be proud, at the moment of losing one who is 
my shame.' — ' If ever I may tell Lord Mont« 
lylas of the conduct of his friend,' said Ro* 
sanne to herself, * how much will his regard for 
him be increased !* 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

When we presume to judge of the requisitea 
to our happiness, w^ are often sadly mistaken ;— 7 
we know not how many things we may fail of 
obtaining, and yet be insensible to the want qf 
them ;— rwe know not bow imperfect may be 
our satisfaction, even when all we could ask is 
granted us. Rosanne thought that, could she 
but remove Frederic Gass, she should not have 
another source of vexation to fear ; — she hear^l 
her father now declare, positively, that he 
would have no farther intercourse with him, 
but through the medium of some one appointed 
to arrange their pecuniary concerns ;— she heard 
him express, as she wished, his sense of the 
young man's conduct, and she had more than 
jshe could have asked in the friendship and ac- 
tive affection of Sir Tancred; but the calm 
produced by the late disturbance was rather 
the forerunner of a subsequent storm than the 
follower of one past over, 

Sir Tancred Ormesden breakfasted with her 
and her father the morning after the dismission 
of Frederic, and, having seen her father as well as 
the late shock would allow, she went, as was her 
usual custom, and now particularly to prevent 
(suspicion of any thing unpleasant, to spend 
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part of the morning with Lady Agnes, — She 
had walked, and her servant had nearly reached 
the door, when she saw, coming towards her, a 
lady, who appeared to have just left Lord 
Brentleigh's ; she too had a footman, but her 
external appearance was so much below that of 
a woman of birth or fashion, that, if she had 
not recollected to have seen something like her, 
she would have pjlssed her without regard ; but 
disagreeable things make strong impressions, 
and she was certain this lady of the subdued 
order of cleanliness was the Lady Lucretia 
Sinister. — ' If she visits at Lady Brent leigh^s,' 
thought she, ' we are persecuted — my father 
will never endure her ; — I am sure she shall not 
visit me even when-- — '' 

The door was opened : Rosanne ran up to 
the room where she knew she should find the 
ladies. 

There indeed she found them, but not em- 
ployed exactly as they usually were. The 
countess was sitting on a sofa, in deep and me* 
lancholy musiqg ; Lady Agnes on the footstool 
at her feet, with her face bowed almost on her 
knees; — newspapers and letters were scattered 
on a table near them ; — an open letter was on 
the ground, as if it had fellen from Lady Agnes's 
hand; — and, as Rosanne advanced, she heard 
Lady Brentleigh say, * I cannot tell your fa-» 
ther!' 

The only idea that found it« way mto thg 
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mitid of Rbsanne was^ that Lord Montrylas 
was dead — that letters or newspapers, which 
the earl had not seen, communicated the ti- 
dings — and that this was what the countess 
could not reveal. Without supposing it ne* 
cessary to inform herself, Rosanne acted on 
this supposition 2—-* They could not/ she said^ 

* deceive her ; she was sure Lord Montrylas was 
dead ; all her prospect was, and indeed it had 
always appeared so to her, a dream— her poor 
father !— but still it was the will of God — and 
she could submit, might she but know th« 
worst/ * But, O !' said she, ' how am I talk- 
ing ! — all of myself, as if I had most cause for 
grief, and was the person to be cortiforted:— 

! Lady Brentleigh, my dear second mother ! 
it is your son, and dear Lady Agnes, my pro- 
mised sister ! it is your brother — what am I, 
compared to you ?* 

* Montrylas is not dead,' said the countess ; 

* we have had no news of him: but come, my 
child, sit down by m^ ; you shall know all ; 
you can explain, perhaps contradict; — ^for I can- 
not believe what we have heard.' 

' Dear mother !' said Lady Agnes, as if be- 
seeching the countess to suspend a blow that 
must be fatal. 

* Nay,' said Lady Brentleigh, ^ I will not 
treat her like a child ; beside, she must know: 

1 am persuaded it i^ all some malice.' 
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I f^ Now/ thought Rosanne, reddenhig to crito^ 
son, ^ I see it all : Lady LAicretia has told of 
Frederic/ She gained courage, and said aloud^ 
^ I know the worst now : I met, I am sure^ 
Lady Lucretia Sinister as I came in \ she once 
called on nie, and my father will not let me 
have any intercourse with her. — I understand 
she has— -she is— that is — she knows a young 
man who is much at our house, I am grieved 
to say a son of my dear father's— I confess it— * 
it is so — and such a cruel unprincipled young 
man ! He yesterday, in one of his furies, seized 
iny father by the collar, and if Sir Tancred 
Ormesden had not— but I am going too far*-^ 
this woman has come to you to tell of Frederic^ 
did she tell of my poor father's severe punish^ 
men t for this fault — his sad repentance?* 

Rosanne had made every effort 5 she threw 
herself on the sofa, and cried bitterly. 
. The ladies looked at each other, and were 
filent Rosanne spoke: ^ I see the conse- 
quences — I am prepared for them — it wa5 
against Mr. Grant's opinion, and, I am sure^ 
against mine-^but I dared not speak — that it 
was not mentioned ; — but is a fault, sincerely 
repented, never to- be forgiven ? and such a maft 
as my father — such a father ! — and so educated, 
that he had no fence against erring } no one 
ever took the pains to teach him; he had no 
one to give him principles of religicm^ and 
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what else can preserve us from transgression?* 
O ! when you know all, how you will pity and 
love him !' 

• •Lady Agnes looked for the effect of this oil 
her mother's countenance, Avhile teai-s, like hail- 
stones, too cold to flow, stood on her cheeks« 
Rosanne, now in a fever, proceeded : 

* I have always felt it wrong to conceal this ; 
it has made me unhappy, even when I have had 
most cause to be thankful; but still, as it did 
not, could not, in any way affect me^ I should 
not have been justified in betraying my parents 
I have never been able to discover that such a 
misfortune banishes from society the rest of s 
family ; if I had, I would, at least, have declined 
the honour offered me here/ 

* Surely, my dear Rosanne,' said Lady Agnes« 

• your father had better have been explicit on 
every point j the danger of my father's learn- 
ing afterwards, only think * 

* But,' said the countess, * my dear Miss Bel- 
larmine,' you are mistaking the matter; we 
knew nothing of this young man till now that 
you have told us.* 

Rosanne was instantly as white as alabaster* 

• What has my precipitation done ?' said she ; * I 
thought you mtisth^v^ been told it; — you will 
drive me out of my senses if you puzzle me 
80.— -Pray tell me; Lord Montrylas w dead 
then — it can be nothing else-*-or perhaps Mr. 
Grant- 
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^ No, no/ said the countess ; Mt is this sad 
concealment*' 

* So I said,' replied Rosanne ; * but still what 
could / do ?— I was going to say, that, had it 
been any thing that respected we, I would, at 
all risks, have told it ; — but I knew so little of 
the world: — I am certain, if I know myseli? 
at all, that, had it been any thing that I could 
suppose rendered me unworthy of entering 
your family, I should have revealed it; had it 
respected my mother, I could not have hesitated, 
because I should myself feel that the daughter 
of a woman of immoral conduct, in. any way, 
ought never to be received into a family such 
as this ; but my father's fault, and that so re- 
pented——' 

* She lias then been kept in ignorance herself,' 
said the countess, looking at her daughter. 

Rosanne could not now even ask for inform- 
ation. 

. Lady Brentleigh drew her to her, and, speak- 
ing gently and not unkindly, explained to her 
the purpose of Lady Lucretia's visit, which was 
to tell all she knew of her bosom-friend, IW- 
sanne's mother, stimulated by the slight she 
herself had endured, and in revenge for tlie 
treatment her accepted lover had met with the 
day before. 

* Pray let me be carried home,' was all Ro- 
isanne could say, when she dropped out of 
her hand a statement of facts which Lady 
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Lucretia had signed, smd sunk behind the 
countess on the sofa. 

She was on her bed, her father and her maid 
standing by her, when she recollected herself^ 
Perhaps the moment when she gazed round and 
saw her father's Countenance was the most 
painful of her life. — She was going to speak- 
to ask him, possibly, why he looked thus, as if 
the proximate anxiety of his mind covered a^ 
tiiousand others. — He stopped her, saying, as 
he bent down to her, ^ I know all — be quiet 
for my sake, my child — think only on yourself.' 

Her maid was called out of the room : Lady 
Agnes By ram had waited, below, and begged to 
be allowed to come to her. 

* No,' said Rosanne; ^ my very humble thanks: 
I can see nobody,' 

She rose^ and soon followed her father to the 
drawing-room< — ^They were silent. 

Dinner was served* ^ O ! she could go down 
very well with a little assistance.' 

* Gladly would I remain,' said she to herself^ 
* but I dare not ; — I should be better alone ; — 
but, were I to spend this time even in praying 
for support for myself, when my father wants 
all that I can give him, I should be wrong. 

* This is very nice soup,' said she ; Mt is 
quite reviving; 1 hav6 heard it said, that, after 
any fright, soup is very good nutriment.' 

* It is the food easiest of digestion/ 
VOL. ni, » 



* I WW . very foolisH to alarm mysell' ro.; 1 
took up a notion in a hurry/ 

' Bring something else/ said Bella<«mine tOitfae 
servants. ' Rosannej will you. veijtur^^ oa « 
little wine?' 

' I^am afraid/ said she. The. servanta. we» 
out of: the room. She whisp^edi: ^ Time^m 
time— only a little time. — Keep up, deareat fa« 
ther ; think of me !« 

' Tis not eating-day/ said Bellarmine, wbeo 
he saw the matter desperate ; * clear the table.' ^ 

^ Pray leave me some very cold water/ saidt 
Rosanne,— •' and oranges.' 

The exertions of father and daughter seemc»(i 
equally entitled to the praise of fortitude; but^ 
the impulse was not' similar : Rosanne thought 
only of supporting her parent — Bellarmitie badt 
no higher view than to get* through the time of 
dinner without betraying the agony of hil- 
mind to his servants. — Instantly as they wwe 
gone, rising from his seat> and in a- manQGT' 
that bespoke more a being quitting all relation 
to a previous state of exist^ice, than one (Hi 
whom a helpless female must d^end, be said^- 
in n:ielancboly slowness, and' the souofqhs ao^ ' 
cent of; the tomb : 

' The god9 are just^ and of our p|easant vices 
Make instruments to plague and punish us.' 

• My daughter, wer^ there a possibility ofiiny 
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long distressing you, I would quit youy and be* 
take myself to a coikntry that should for ever se^ 
parate as. — Youk* happiness should not be bliasted 
by the disgrace of your father; you should 
say I was dead, and your friends would them 
seek aiid pity you; but my mind has iieoiived 
ks death-blow, and, before Lord Montrylas re* 
turns, I sliall be out of your way v — he cannot 
break his engagement ; and, if yoii can forget 
me, you may still be, and, if ever human being 
deserved it^ yoii ought to be, happy/ 

* Father, hear me !' 

* First let me speak,' said he, throwing himfeelf 
again into his chair. — ' I have been so wrong, 
tha;t it seems beyond the power of Him whom 
I have striven, weakly enough I confess, but 
still I have been willing, to trust, to restore me 
& that common path of rectitude which others 
almost blindly follow. Rosanne, you have a 
ciaim on me to be candid with you :-— *I have 
risked your happiness, I hope not ruined it;-^ 
I wfll do nothing more. Do not fear my ac- 
cepting the release of a violent death — ^you have 
nothing more to fear from me. You now know 
the worst I have, you are sensible, given up 
my own errors, and endeavoured to adopt correc- 
tives which, I was told, would bring peace ;— » 
they flattered me for a time; but I have nursed 
a concealed disease that has, perhaps, prevent- 
ed tiieir acting on me as they would have acted 
on otheri^. I do not impeach them ; I blame only 
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myself; -^ I only lament their inefficacy. Thtf 
three great offences of my life have been those 
of which you are now informed — beyond these 
I defy the whple world to bring a charge. O! 
let me be a warning to those who cannot be 
satisfied with temperate enjoyments— -and who, 
demanding pleasure instead of satisfaction,— 
something more than enough instead of a suffi- 
ciency, pull ruin on their head, and, worse 
than all, destroy the peace of those for whom 
alone they can endure existence ! O Rosanne 1 
think of Frederic : am I not punished there? 
and to be saved from his mad violence by the 
man whom I once so injured——' 

* But, O dear father! think of the retri- 
bution — face thisy for you may — and for other 
errors ' 

^ My marriage ! — what a fatality 1 O! had I 
thought then as I do now !' 

* What may I know of this ?' said Rosanne^ 
in tears ; * is it, then, all true ?' 

* All that that vile woman, who was, I be» 
lieve, the corrupter of your mother's light vaiu 
mind, has said, is true. I knew your mother's 
first husband — for she had a former husband— 
a worthy man, and my friend : it was a dispro- 
portionate marriage — selfish on her side : her 
levity made her husband withdraw her from the 
world, and this increasing her weariness of him, 
made her seek the gratification of her vanity : 
she had no heart — I was, perhaps, as vaiur— I 
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. was flattered, and spoiled — I was angry at her 
husband's slighting me, and I suffered myself 
to be drawn in. I was, I must confess, ipore 
blameable than she was, however I may de* 
spise her ; for I knew her to be weak, and open 
to every temptation that a vain woman is ex- 
posed to. — ^This I have rued all my life — I have 
lived under the weight pf this unpardonable of- 
fence against every principle of moral obliga- 
tion, and in dread of its discovery, and now all 
1 feared is realized. —-I am waking from a 
wretched dream to misery more wretched — and 
if I were to live, unless you consent to our se- 
paration, I should have the added sense of hav- 
ing iruined you with myself — I cannot, how- 
ever, suppose the Byram family will behave 
-dishonourably to you when I am out of the way. 
I would go to-morrow back to France, at any 
risk, if they will allow you to remain with 
them while they are waiting Lord Montrylas's 
return ; and I would bind myself, even after your 
marriage, never to appear--»-wer« it probable ^ 
could live to disturb you/ 

Rosanne coi(ld only shake her head. 
* We must resolve on something,' said he, 
*for — I cannot conceal it from you— unless 
Frederic be more a man of principle and pro- 
perty than I have any reason now to suppose him, 
the injury he has done me in drawing money 
from me is such, that I have not the means of 
living on any but a very contracted scbeaae.' 
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"^ Give me till to-morrow/ said Rosanne, ^ to 
think : do not t^lk to me — let me be quiet, wid 
only promise to let me do what is necessary to 
xny peace/ 

^ As far as I can,' he replied. 

She then placed herself at a distance from 
him, and having in a few minutes decided on 
what she should do, comforting herself that 
she had heard the worst, she persuaded lier fa- 
ther to lie down on the sofa, in such a situation 
as that he could not see how she was employed : 
—-she then, as steadily as was in her power, 
wrote a short letter to Mr. Grant, telling him 
that discoveries had been made which altered 
their views, and begging hin^ to lose no time in 
coming to her father : — this request she inclo^ 
in a cover to Lady Agnes Byram, ia which she 
wrote : 

^ My dearest Lady Agnes, 

* As sisters we never ca«i meet-r-but *s 
objects of your pity, I am s^r^ my father and 
I may still rely on you. Let me beg for mercy 
to him, and for silence with regard: to^ myself: 
let us, if possible, never be named — my father's 
love for me has mis-led him : his i^t$, be it 
what it may, I must share — I can nev^r now 
quit him. Shut In as I am with him, in tb(B 
same room, I can do nothing fpr the support of 
his fortitude under his pi;esent wretchedness. 
This must excuse me^ if I presume to request 
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yoii to 'dllow tme of your servahts to find as 
lek^editious a nressei^ger as possil^le, to carry 
mfhe incibsed to Mt. Grant. Farbw^ell, deamat 
Lady Agnes -^ rid yourself of whatever can 
remind you of me, if % have left any thing 
in your rooms. Make my most humble ac- 
l^nowledgment of unmerited goodness to Lord 
^ad Lady Bt^ntleigh, and be assured that, how* 
ever itmotently I sufibr, I shall oieVer call ahy 
proceeding severe that they think proper to- 
wards 

^ Your afSicted 

■' R- b: 

Givitig the servant her packet on die outer 
tide Gf the door, she^ in returning, stopped tn 
look^t li^r father : he was languid, but he Was 
more tf&nquil : he suffered her to take his hand 
Itnd to kneel down by him. She tried to persuade 
him that her mind was relieved from a burdeU 
by hie trusting her with his uneasinesses : she 
professed hat pei^fect confidence in Heaven— *• 
that sh^ should be supported, and enabled to 
support him through his temporary suffering :-^ 
she felt comparatively happy that this accidemt 
had occurred in tim* to give the Byram family 
an opportunity of choosing the path they would 
fmrsue— if it did not shfeke their friendship, it^ 
was firm for ever— tf it did, how happy ii^aa h 
fo know it in time^! 
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'It will not only shake — it will overthrow it 
as to Hie/ said he. ^ Finding you so unaccount- 
ably overpowered, I went there to learn tlie 
cause-r-I was not admitted — but Lady Brent- 
leigh sent over the papers. This was enough to 
show what their conduct would be if I did not 
withdraw — It is the only expedient for saving 
you — I shall not live long — I am worn out with 
the distress I have made for jnyself — ^all my 
own folly — and worse than folly !' 

' You will see rays of comfort in a short 
time/ said Rosanne, * even from this black 
cloud. Never sufFqr that cruel creature Frederiq 
to com^ near you — give up any thing rather than 
trust to him : think of what you did in Sir Tan- 
crgd's affair j and for any thing else, we will 
retire into the country — my income will allow 
us all we shall want — only let us be near Mr. 
Grant, and w^ will les^d ' ?t lif? of penit^np^ and 
♦ peace.' 

^ Impossible, I fear, my child — Grant will 
not, I am sure, see me, — ^we differed on this 
very point: he knows all, and predicted all 
that has happened — and I h^'Ve shamefully 9eg« 
lected him.' 

^ He will forgive, I am sure-^I only wiah we 
were with him.' 

' You may do what you plpa^ie, my dea? 
frhildr-herc we cannot stay.' 

She continued to talk — to sopthe-r-rte coax^as* 
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to interpose consolation of the highest Itind, 
with that which the world might afford :-H5he 
fiufifered not a thought for herself to intrude 
while she reasoned pn the probable scheme of a 
merciful God to withdraw all human support 
from a mind not prone to believe, in order to 
impress incontrovertibly the conviction of his 
own over-ruling power. But her best argu- 
ments were in her own example : ' Could I feel 
as I do — could I speak as I do/ said she, * if I 
relied on my own strength, or any thing in this 
world ?* 

* O ! give me your faith— ^your heart — ^your 
innocence,' said he, as he looked at her, and 
saw the swimming brightness of her heaven-* 
ward eyes. 

* My father !' said she, ^ you may have more<i 
-»— your faith may be superior to mine, because 
it will have overcome opposition-^your heart 
will improve to a degree of excellence mine 
may never reach — and instead of my yntempted 
innocence, you will have to offer to a righteous 
Judge a repentance which, he expressly says, is 
jnore acceptable/ 

' Rosanne/ said he, ^ I can say more to you 
than ever I did-^God grant me a better spirit 
than has yet possessed me !--7and I will endure 
even the misery of having injured you — may we 
but meet in another world — for another there 
must be^ to rewj^rd you, Pray for me, and I 
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will not fail, you may be assured^ to >praiy fbr 
myself: my pride is humbled— ^my raserve is 
conquered — my disgrace is complete *— *hi« 
world is lost to me — let me then strive to gain 
another/ 
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CHAPTER LXVII, 

Rosakxe's fortitude might not have 3tood this 
consummation of her wislies, as well as it had 
done opposition to them; but the experiment 
was prevented : the door was thrown open ; 
and Sir Tancred Ormesden was announced. 
* Sir Tancred wished to deliver a message from 
Lady Agnes.' 

He would have been excluded, had he givei^ 
an option, but he gave none. Rosanne took 
the opportunity to quit the room, 

' Heaven has sent you, my dear Sir/ said Bel- 
larmine, as he entered, — * the only man, perhaps, 
in the world, whom I can now look at, without 
fear of his disowning me.' 

' You would wound me to the very soul,' 
said Sir Tancred, * if you could feel shy of me: 
—it would stamp me for ever unworthy of all 
I owe you. I come from Lord Brentleigh's-~ 
therefore I know what has occurred; whe- 
ther you will approve my proceeding I know 
not, for I have put the family in possession of 
all th^t relates tp myself. We have neither 
of us now any thing to conceal; and that, if I 
may judge by myself, is a situation of conxpara- 
tive relief That unprincipled fellow Ga^s, I 
find| haa been doing all thQ mischief in his 
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power : and I would not leave him more to do. 
He has declared ^himself a ruined man, and I 
jm afraid there is no hope of his being any thing 
better. Lord Brentleigh is disposed to the 
most conciliating measures, and has desired n^e 
to act as his confidential friend, which I will do 
to the best of my power, when you have re^^^ 
this letter, which he gave me for you.' 

* My derr Sir, 

* The concern which I have felt since 
Lady Brentleigh communicated to me the occur- 
rence of the morning, gives way to my very 
earnest wisli to relieve the severe suffering we 
have so : /artunately occasioned you. 

* You do me injustice, if you suppose, that 
any feeling of superiority, either in the accident 
of birth, or the negative merit of q. life pro* 
tected from temptations, mixes itself with the 
scrupulosity which you have heard me express 
as to untainted blood : — if there be one right 
dearer than another bestowed by birth, it is 
the right of condescending; and if there be one 
temper of mind more imperiously than another 
demanded of those who have been, perhaps in- 
voluntarily, preserved from the contagion of 
the world, it is that of compassion towards thQ 
less fortunate, 

* I should affront your good sense, were I to 
pretepd to undervalue that which, perhaps, has 
been too much my boast-rthe unsullied pedt-^ 
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grise of my family : but when I set my fade 
against any connexion that should cloud it, I 
did not mean to preclude myself or my children 
from an alliance with a man who has^ long sinc^ 
he ceased to err, given a proof of transcendent 
goodness. My whole life^ Sir, does not boast 
such a deed as that by which you have anew 
founded the ancient house of Ormesden. And 
well as I loved Sir Tancred before this, my 
love and esteem for him are infinitely increased, 
by his bringing forward, at this moment, so 
important a communication. 

* We propose, with your permission, a refer- 
ence to my son, which, I give yodciny word, 
I will in no way influence; and Sii iXiancred is 
so good as to offer himself to be our ambassador 
on the occasion, that he may save Montrylas 
all that will be painful in the business, and 
bring it to a satisfactory issue. 

* Thus much, Sir, we conceive due to the ex- 
traordinary merit of your incomparable daugh- 
ter. And now, relying on your perfect agree- 
ment with me in every point important to the 
highest interests of persons who, like you and 
myself, are looking beyond this world, and 
almost envying you the power you have had of 
doing one of the greatest actions for which life 
affords opportunity, I wait your reply. 

* You will, I am sure, feel for my son, for 
|he ladies, and for me, if you advert to tbe^ 
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terj styong^ attajchment \te have formed to Mka 
Sellanttine. 

* I bope you will allow us to expect you 
and Miss Bdliarmine at our usual dinner-hcmr 
IkMHorrowy as, vrhateveF turn tills buBhie^s take;^ 
I wish it to appear matter of cordial a^eme&t 
betweei^ us. 

^ I hsu^e the honour to be^ with every scmti* 
nientti^ regard, &c.' ^ 

* And: now/ said Sir Tanered, when Befiaiu 
mine, overcome by the generosity of Lord 
£rdntleigh> closed the letter, ^ I am neady to set 
off immediately ;^^give me your sanction! and 
I go to^nigh*.' 

^ You must not,' said Bellanhine, * without 
my daughter's concurrence: give me till tof^ 
morrow to consult my poor girl.' 

Too delicate to stay beyond the extent oi hk 
power of being useful, Sir Tancred went aw^y, 
promising" to be with Bellarmiiie at noon on thd 
morrow; and saying all that could induce hint 
to use persuasion with Rosanne. 

But Rosanne was not to be petsuaded. Them 
wasj ill her nice mind, an appare&t improipriety 
in commissioning, on this business, the man 
who, of all ill the worlds was the moft tied by 
obligation to^ her father. She wirfied Lord 
Montrylas to be immediately inforttied, but, if 
ts^ hy the o^diiiary conveyance,- by a messeo^ 



gen entitieAy from, his fai*her, — and to tiiis: eBS&ct 
9hQ sent a note, befojse the evening concluded^ 
to> Sit\ Tancredi. 

If days of afBiction keep the sense of ifc alive^^ 
still the pause of nij^t is a very imperfect sus-* 
pensiom; and perhaps the necessity of quittingr 
those. who are. sharers in suffering, throws more 
than its whole weight upon. ourselves:, whatbver 
its effect,, the * Good ni^t' of sorrow is^ bit** 
ter; and. in the: case of Rosanne, it might 
have induced apprehensions to which she- was* 
now beginning to grow sensible,, if a young. 
maoQ whom her father had. brought with, him/ 
out of. Kant,. oaMi!. Grant's recommendation), 
as an: under^^serviant, hadlnot^ before it was^ the; 
hour of res^ found: an. opportunity of entreat*- 
ingthat, ^aahis master seemed in.some troufal^i* 
he. might sitrup, atleast at his chamber-door.r— 
Mn Grantthadigivenhimsuch a charge, if ever 
he saWi bisi master t ill or imeasy, always to do 
allJnhisi power for him! for he said his master 
had gone through i a great deal of trouble, and 
that: was a sad.thing«^and!his. master had beea 
svidx a good, master to him ! . he could be in his 
dressing-room if she pleased^ and keep the door' 
juat;a-jaF| and she might . then be very sura that 
hift master could not^. turn but he should hear 

Thisiaithftil rcAreecouId 'not beaccepted with« 
out) thtf: pemHcraixm'. ofl him who: called: for it^ . 
but having^spent the evening in gentle discus* 
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sioHy and in temperate remonstrance &gam$t 
every thing that did not arise from a principle 
of perfect submission, and a willing adoption 
of means of inercy ordained by Infinite Wisdom 
—setting herself ati exatriple how easy it was- 
to relinquish all superfluous blessings, for the 
sake of obtaining that from which others de-- 
rived all their value; and having shown, under 
the experience^ now, of some years^ the efficacy 
of that support and direction on which she 
besought her father to rely^ she did not find 
him obstinate : she might order or do whatever 
would contribute to her repose-^* Would she 
read to him ?' — he * thought he could attend j 
and Sir Tancred's kindness had been a cordial 
to him :^he had so delicately forborne saying 
what ihight make him feel how low he was 
sunk ! yet he had not, through that delicacy^ 
suffered him to lose the advantage of what he 
could say : he had returned a letter by the ser- 
vant who carried her note — it had been given . 
him while she was absent — ^he had feared it 
might be more affliction, but it was very much 
the contrary ; she might see it herself/ She 
asked for it, and perused it. 

It indeed did honour to the writer-^it was 
a hasty transcript of his sentiments on the pre- 
sent occasion : it rated, as of high importance • 
the preservation of the friendship which he 
hoped the famiLy of Lord Brentleigh were well 
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disposed to preserve : it requested diat he might 
at least write to L(>rd Mpntrylas, as no one 
could, so weir as himself, speak to facts» and 
he was certain, that, in prctvendnga hreach,. he 
consulted the happiness of both families : it 
spoke in the most manly and modest terms of 
Christian generosity, on the distinction to be 
made between those who have, through the 
force of temptation on an unfortified mind, de- 
stroyed their own peace, and those who, urged 
by the malevolent passions, have assailed that* 
of others: it repeated the offer, nay, it urged the 
acceptance, of every consolation that respectful 
and grateful friendship could administer, while 
the decisions of the Byram family were in sus- 
pense« He wished Miss Bellarmine to consider 
him as a brother — would Mr. Bellarmine only 
allow him to interest himself in assisting him, 
he should find in him the affection and solicitude 
of a son. He was confident that a very short 
time would give liim cause to say, that the hap- 
piness of his life was improved : he was con- 
vinced, on his own experience, that the severe 
lessons of the world, taught by that adversity 
which is directed by the Almighty, never failed 
to produce the most beneficial effects. All 
would be well :— what was his prospect of 
suffering, pompared tp the gloom in which any 
stroke that deprived him of his daughter, would 
have involved him? — With her, every thing 
might be hoped for; without her, the world could 
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promise notliiitig. Assisted^ by her, he wou\4 
finite n!i any ^li fot Mh B^Uafmtiie's cotnfbrt; 
kriA it would be the pride '<^f his life to witdi 
over htni wh^ had M nobly rescticfd him and 
his firtAily from theit depression/ 

* Sach kindness a^ this/ said Bdlarmine> ^ I 
can accept; and if yc3fn could, my child, say 
kny tHng to our good friend Gramt to convince 
Win bF thy concern f6r ail that is past with re- 
gard *to him, and of slili more for that which is 
ITOW so justly punished in me, he might |)er* 
hapi*— for he has no gall in his nature— forgive 
4t as he would injuries received from a mau 
xiirder temporaiy distraction. Tdl him, that, in 
'one poilit, I feel the g(>odnes8 of God most 
convincingly-^and it is ^n obligation on me 
which I can hy no self-deceptictti avoid : the 
tnnch ^vil tliat I have donfe is, I confess, sfe veirely 
^orrecfted, biit not to ^n extreme— ^for then you 
^vouldbe taken from me: here ^1^ Aknigh^ 
"has stayed his hand — ^and why I know not, hut 
•fti mercy : -the very littJe ^<^od 'I ba^e^ne 4ias 
^conrtahtly been wwardfed ; and ^s I kniwv this 
is not ihe uniform eoutsie of 'Provid^n^, I <50n- 
*^der it as intended to encourage me^— should 
^atiy reverse befall me, should what I maj mean 
•weH, turn out ill, I shall ^submit as if only put 
^o ia severer test.* 

Had Rosanne now been certain of the reply 
she might receive from Mr. Grant, she would 



have given her father the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she had written; but she could not 
calculate on the effect which disappointment 
might produce; ^^%he |:jbef^pi{3 punished her- 
self by withholding the communication. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

m 

The night passed in such perfect quietness, 
that, though Rosanne had counted every hour, 
8he could not fancy any new distresses^ She 
had been busy in arranging plans founded on 
what she could collect from her father; and 
taking every particular at that which appeared 
the worst, she told herself that she had to pro- 
vide for quitting London with him, to live in 
that state which must, in some measure, be new 
to her, as involving the necessity of prudence, 
and perhaps forbearance* Her father she must 
expect to see suffer greatly ; but if Mr. Grant 
would allow them to be near him, much of her 
anxiety would be diminisiied; therefore, no- 
thing was, in her eyes, so important as this 
question.—' Any one,' said she, * who has suf- 
fered as I have, would gladly forego every thing 
not absolutely necessar}^ to insure quiet peace. 
My splendid prospect is gone— Lord Montryla 
will feel so thankful that this sad affair came 
to light in time, that we must expect nothing 
beyond what I know his noble heart will grant, 
a generous forgiveness ; — of him I must think 
as if I had accepted an advantage intended for 
somebody else, under a mistake : if any one 
had paid me an immense sum-^immense I may 
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well say!— taking me for another person^ I 
must refund it when the mistake was disco- 
vered.-*! must not, will not think on this;-— 
I make a resolution here, at this moment, never 
to name him t9 myself, even silently.— O ! how 
thankful I am, that I had always before my 
eyes, the precariousness of every thing in this 
world ! If the family will but forgive us ! this 
I shall try to bring about, through Sir Tancred. 
*^0 ! what a happiness to have a friend ! And 
now Lady Agnes's example is of use to me : her 
trial was more severe than mine, for she had 
ventured to give all her affection— ^/^e might; 
but my sense of inferiority, by preventing this, 
has saved me : I never erected myself, therefore 
I am ready bent to the storm, — And I might 
feel this great disappointment much more, were 
it not in some measure counterbalanced by my 
absorbing concern about my poor father. But 
even without this, did I consider rightly, of 
what real consequence is it — or will it be fifty 
years hence? — If I were to be seen in deep 
grief, by some poor lame starving creature, with 
a sick husband and a family of children, for 
whom she had no bread, and I explained to her 
my cause of sorrow, she would laugh at me: — 
she would say, * Have you not health and the 

* use of your limbs, and food and clothing, and 
. f a bed to sleep on, and no one to make you 

* uneasy but your father?' — or supposing I were 
sp unhappy as to have been very wicked, should 
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I riot envy any one who suflfierca ottly ii i do 
by lieceSsity? -And now, if all tarns out a^ I 
wish, wte shall have Mr. Grant and Sir Tancried 
for frieiid^, and perhaps I may be introduced 
to Sir Tancred*s jriother and sisters ; biit th%f 
Shall be iriforriied of every thing first: — 
t will leave nothiiig for any body to tell bf 
ii^ ; and if we can retreat from obsek'vatibn 
and can live in peacie, and my poor fkiher 
grows better and better, I may .never be very 
happy, because 1 must for ever remember and 
feel what haS happened, but I can be cohferil ; 
iaiid, if kiept out of tnie way of things that Would 
remind me, tfie impression they may have made, 
will wear but. This I am resolved on, to do 
my utmost for myself and for my father, or else 
1 shall expect something worse to befall ine — 
and another resolution I make, never to repine. 
I femeniiber I uSed to Say to myself, whin I 
liad every thing klmost before I Wished for it, 
and yet was very unhappy, that, to get rid of 
my mi'serabfe feelings, I would give up every 
thing I enjoyed— those feelings are gone : I am 
convinced tha:t I couid be happier in poverty in 
the present state of my mirtd, than in tile most 
splendid and affluent situation, with my mind 
in any other state ; and it is the goodness of 
tJod which enables me to say, with the concur- 
rence of my own wishes and in preference to 
kny lot I could choose, * Thy will be donfc/ 
She rose refreshed in inind, more by the com- 
5 
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posure she hjid rationally acquired, than in body 
by rest. Seqd^Dg her m^d to inquire after her 
father, she heard he -was rising. She th^n rcu^d 
her aocustoined portions of Scripture — ^hey ;$(^m- 
ed — ^and how often does this wonderful co-iBci- 
dence bear 9uch an appearance 1 — to sifit their 
expressions to her waists. 

She ne:^t sought her father; but she sought 
him in vain in the foom which he usuaMy occu^ 
pied : his- valet had finished his ajttendance, ami 
supposed his master had come into hjs sitting- 
room : she then looked for him on t^ gf^yi^l- 
walk at the back of the house: he was npt 
there; but the window of his sitting-rooni 
comfiaanding that of his^ dressij^g-room^ she 
perceived him tiirough the curtain: — he was, 
she was convinced, on his knees, aa<^, $l>e could 
not now doubt, voluntarily imploring that aid 
on which she could the loaost .confidently de- 
pend for his supporjt. Sl^ went ay^ay. 

Presently a mesasge from him called her to 
him : he was in his acjcustomed plaqe : his coun- 
tenance was dejected, Jbut not disturbed. He 
beckoned her to him, and burst into tears: she 
tried to console him : she inquired ho>v lie had 
passed the night. 

* Sadly— he had never closed his eyes, but to 
fancy that he had lost her.' 

* Then,' said she, * if you suffered so much 
by this fancy, you must be equally comforted 
by finding it withpnt foundation.' 

s 4 
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' * I am/ he replied ; ' and I think I shall be 
hetter soon.— I was afraid I was almost out of 
the reach of my own exertion ; but my mind is 
calmer : I have been reading, and I am better. 
The Scriptures have certainly a divine character 
about them— ^human oratory has no such power ; 
and when I think,* said he, raising his voice— 
*for I have no more doubt of the fact than I have 
of any in history — it is as well authenticated as 
any we have in the life of Hannibal or Caesar : 
when I think of the punishment of David, I 
blesj the mercy of God, that my child is not 
taken from me^and that, in giving me the heart 
of a father, he has kept alive in me that sense 
■which may lead me to Him. And now, my in- 
comparable girl, my one dear remaining bless- 
ing!' said he, * let us face the evil^^if you can 
forgive your share in it: — remember, I am ruii^cd, 
probably, in circumstances, and disgraced ia 
private estimation ; it will not be for the advan- 
tage of any one to carry what has passed far- 
^ ther, therefore the knowledge of my merited af- 
fliction may be confined to its present extent; 
but I must quit London directly, I can never go 
out of this house but to some place of retire- 
ment-r-where you will : — near Grant, if possible. 
I am sure Sir Tancred would interest himself in 
an investigation of my affairs ;* but I know, if I 
were to employ his kindness, that the mischief 
I have permitted Frederic to do me, would make 
him feel uncomfortably that which was only 
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justice towards his family: thereforjB, in that 
point, you must be cautious, for I will work for 
my living, rather than receive any thing back from 
Sir Tancred. I paid him the money on feeling: 
it is on principle that I shall insist on his retain- 
ing it We must then, when we have got rid 
of every thing, think of a plan of quiet life for 
me, in which I will do my best to bear what has 
befallen me so justly, you so severely, and to re- 
pay? by the tenderest affection, and, I may add, 
the highest esteem, all your admirable filial 
duty — thankful, very thankful, that the strong 
disposition of your mind did not suffer it to bow 
to a system which now would indeed leave us 
in despair; but is was impossible you could imt* 
tate my error, I remember the pleasure witli 
whicb, when a boy, I heard of a Creator and a 
Governor of the world ; there was no natural 
impediment in my mind to adopting the ge- 
neral belief of mankind ; but I really was set 
out in early life so erroneously, and accidents 
have so accumulated to preclude me from reco 
vering myself, that, however voluntary my 
modes of thinking have seemed, they were as 
much imposed by circumstances as any super 
stition can be by spiritual authority ;— none but 
a virtuous mind can be a candid one: none, I 
can now see, but the servants of God, are free; 
and dissatisfaction with one's self, is, I am cer 
taiu, the origin of all dissatisfaction wi^ that 
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v}}ich we find Providence lias established as the 
DAture of things. 

. Vlt is almost presumption in me/ continued 
!be> ^ to say that a religious life will be my choice. 
I have no option — I shall get books about ine ; 
a^d till the great question is decided, perhaps, 
must oblige you to what, after your living as you 
have done, may appear a dull life ; but I know 
you will submit to it for my sake. You have 
had a hard lot, my Rosanne* but you will fear 
nothing more from me ; and I know your excel- 
lent'heart is set on too high an object to break 
with what I hope will prove only one of the 
temponary disappointments of this woi*ld/ 

Near an hour slipped away in thus conversing 
with her father; and Rosanne, in the back 
part of the house, knew not what support 
. she should meet in |)assing to the front of it. 
Mr. Grant entered at one door of the breakfftst- 
soom, as she came in at the other. On the ar- 
rival t)f her letter, he had risen from his bed to 
visit the distressed, and had brought badL the 
messenger. /All Hosanne's cares now seemed 
. at an end. . She ran to warn her fatl^r <^ .the 
li&expected visitor he would find; and, while 
waitiiog his acquiring composure enough to come 
forward, 3hc hastened breakfast, and explained 
. briefly wliat -had happened. 

The entrance of the servants confined her to 
general acknowledgments. Mr. Grant replied,, 
* I have don^nbout a^ niuch, this once, as aphy^^ 
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stcian is subject to do every night of his life, if 
he lives by his profession. I would tell you of 
the fine nrght and lovfeiy tnorning, the bright 
moon, and a thouiahd pretty things, btit posi* 
tively I finished my nap as I came along, and I 
waked only to ask what they w6re all about, wheti 
they changed the horses. I dreamed I was ift 
the hay-field, and took the carriage, I verily be- 
lieve, for the hay-cart; we seemed too, I thought, 
to go rather on the canter — I could not tell what 
to make of it, till we came into London^ and 
then I rubbed my eyes, and knew whereabouts 
I was.* 

Rosantie, having done what wss nec^sary to 
her dear friend's present refreshment, wient 
again to her father. ^ Talk to this excellent 
kind-hearted man,' said he, ^ a little withoitt 
tne ; tell hitti ho\^ dteeply 1 feel his goodness — ^I 
will come presetitly.' 

She obeyed by returtiing to Mr. Grant. 
^ This will tiot db with riie,' said he, taking up 
his tea-cup and his napkin : * we fancy ourselves 
iometimes getting courage when we are losing 
it — ^he ^rll make the seeing me formidable — 
'show me the room he is in.' 

She thoiaght it best to let so judicious a man 
pursue his own scheme of doing right-^she 
pointed to the door, ^nd Mr. Grant gained ad- 
mittance. 

The iriterval \h ^hich she Ihight have sat 
down to think — and perhaps it was too early to 
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do this to good purpose— was filled up by re- 
ceiving a very affectionate note from Lady Ag* 
lies, which required, for the relief of the fa- 
mily, that she should reply to it herself. Exr 
pressions could not be more healing than were 
Lady Agnes's; and though they gave no flat*> 
tering hope, they indicated no inclination on 
the part of the family to any coolness. Her 
ladyship, without adverting to any thing spe- 
cific, said, that no unnecessary delay would be 
suffered to protract suspense,' she urged Ra* 
sanne's admitting her in the evening, for which 
satisfaction she would forego any engagement; 
'and ^Rosanne was obliged to say, that, if nothing 
occurred in the cqui-se of the day, she would ag- 
xept kindness so far beyond any that she could 
^presunie to ask, 

Mr, Grant returned. * Your father iai better 
than I expected to see him,' said he; *aud I am, 
what I never could say before, perfectly satis* 
fied with the state of his mind. He has, to he 
sure, so entirely demolished his own comfort 
and yours, that I could not have said much if 
I had found him deaf to all we could urge.-^I 
am astonished that he ever could think such .a 
plan would succeed. In my opinion, you have 
cause to rejoice ; for I should not have wqnlder- 

■ 

ed at any thing he might have done the day after 
your marriage/ 

^ What he says convinces me that he would 
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have left tne, arid probably have gone to France 



again. 



* Well, he has paid a high price for repent-^ 
ahce — but send him his breakfast—he is best 
by himself at present ; — and let me have a little 
talk with tliee, my child. I am afraid you are 
doing too much. Tell me now, methodically, 
what has been the course of proceeding with 
this triple-headed business ;—for here is your 
sad affair— and this scoundrel Frederic,— and 
this same Sir Tancred, whom I must see.' 

Rosanne gave the best account she was able, 
of the causes and motives that had produced 
the events now so threatening in their conse^ 
quences. She was so steady, that Mr. Grant 
himself was surprised; and when she had 
brought the occurrences up to the present bour^ 
and expressed her firrti purpose of devoting her- 

» • . 

5elf solely to her father, he said, — 

* Why, my dear young friend, are you im- 
posing on me ? or are you not, as I fear, pledgf- 
ing yourself for too much? Consider what frail 
beings we are. Our corporeal part, I am sorry 
io remind you, will not always answer to the 
orders of its better neighbour ; and we must not 
be rash in our demands on it. What reason 
have you for this self-confidence, when you tell 
me ^that you can cheerfully renounce your pro- 
spect ? Believe me, you promise yourself too 
much. Do you consider what you would re- 
nounce ? No, no ; we must try to irtake some 
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€^mprpoiise. We are not SM^e tbe family will 
BOt, in this case, abate of their dignified scru- 
pulosijty, whe^ n^atters have proceeded thus 
far* I admire, I own, this pi^re pride ; but, as 
Johnson said, ^ General precepts are nevejr ap- 
^ plied to particular cases ;' ^nd I Jiiope this i^fiy 
be true now/ 

. ' You do ijot JcposiT m/B,' s?ii4 Rosanne, ^ if 
you treat me thus. I a^i serio.^s— rl aip col? 
}0Cted : I am firm in wh^t I s^y irrrl ^fi^ pre- 
pared for all 4;hat this choice )yijl co^t me, be* 
cause it is the ^ss of two evil^ The £reater 
1^ Uie misery of seeing my fa|iliGr, t/o wJiom I 
owe a life of inestimable wo^th^ .^^nce it ;s t^ 
}ead to a glprious immort^lity.7— ^ ]^K^ .1 ^ 
indebted for education, and ^bo y^oyld^ I am 
^jre, have carried my mind on to tfa^ 3t^l^ mo^^ 
valuable knowledge of my Creator, ^a4 ^ heen 
not unfairly .dealt with in his yoHthf-r-to s^ 
wch a father, whose very faults serve pnly to 
make :his goodness to me more conspicuous, ajt 
ifest jadiQitted into a family only on sufierance, 
{ip4 for mj/ sake, and hable to the scorn of tjbo^e 
^ho, however great uiy respect and attachment 
J cannot hope could ever cordially forgive ^xs,: 
■this would be misery indeed. And beside, ,ho\y' 
Vpfair, how immoral would be this conduct to- 
wards this £amily ! Is it for me to blot the^r 
jescutcheon ? — Is it for me tx> register myself ip 
^h^ir pcierage as the daughter of a divorce^ 
jKoinan P-p-I Jkijow little, J say nothing, of my 
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mother ;-^God - giant her pemteiice may have 
expiated her faults !— Were she alive, nothing 
would I omit that could persuade her to live 
well ; but my father seems my charge ; and my 
heart is set on seeing him, at least, * die the 
* d^ath of the righteous/ I cannot, I will not 
desert him in his hour of need : it is my duty, 
it is my concern, to obliterate from his memory 
all recollection of this unfortunate prospect,^^ 
enough, after all I can do> will remain to answer 
every important purpose.-r-No, no, we will have 
no supplicating, no cortipromise-^we will not 
be disdained : I will take him out of town — ^h« 
ishall have his house and garden, his horse auA 
his book6, and I will ^perpetually .hold before 
his eyes, while I enJdeavour to sustain his foiv 
titude under his grievous trial, the prospect 
which animates me^ and to which I owe my 
foFtitu^.' 

* Ah !* replied the good Grant, / this is very 
pretty talking, and I love yoiir temper; but 
yon know not for what you are > undertaJking. 
You may sink under such a tri^. I can make 
great allowances for the ardent expectations of 
young people, to whom the world b new; ^aaul 
I hate 'them to be balked at the moment when 
cfehe svteelest cup life lias to bestow, is at their 
lips. Many a young man has been set wtoa^ 
^or life, by a disappointment ; and many a good 
^irl has pined to her grave, I am afraid, when 
less severely tried than you are/ 
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* Db you think so, Sir ? It must then hav# 
been in consequence of a weak mind Or a bad 
education in a man^ and of slight constitutioni 
and want of a right direction of her views, in a 
woman. Now I have very good health, though 
I am not robust; and I have, notwithstanding 
the indulgence in which I was brought up, 
never been deceived as to the importance of thi$ 
world. Another great difference is to be re- 
marked in the circumstances of my situation; 
—I did not fall in love like young women I 
have heard of; and the prospect was so above 
me, that I have constantly been on my guard.-?— 
I iiave always felt a dread of something. Cer- 
tainly I am convinced, that, had every thing 
taken place, as my father hoped and the family 
designed, I might have been the most enviable 
being on earth ; but this possibility or proba* 
bility could not make my happiness absolute* 
A thousand things might have occurred to show 
me the presumption of my hopes; and as lam 
confident it is in the power of the Almighty to 
make me as happy in attending on my dear fa- 
ther, as I could be in the enjoyment of rank 
and riches^ it would be to distrust his mercy 
weic I to say that I can never be content with 
any thing but that which I know I cannot have^ 
and which now I would not accept — Beside, 
my (dear Sir,' said she, * consicler the effect o£ 
reading: if I had read such books as those poor 
silly girls at Southampton, | should, I grant, 

i 
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be in great danger; but I, who love nothing so 
well as the Scriptures, who read them over and 
over again, and, every time I read, find somfi 
new instruction, some more powerful encou- 
fagement — /cannot be so attached to the world, 
or buitd my happiness on notions and fancies. 
You will think me very absurd ; but I really 
should be ashamed of dying in consequence of 
a disappointment; and I should fear I had learnt 
the Sermon on the Mount to very, very little 
purpose, if I took such violent thought for the 
morrow, as to disable myself from doing my 
duty to-day/ 

* You are an admirable girl ; but yet I wish 
you would not make hasty resolutions.' 

* I make none, my dear Sir : I only say, that, 
conceiving it impossible to reconcile my enter- 
ing the family, with the maintenance of that 
high character on which they justly pride them- 
selves, I will not do it, nor will I ever intro- 
duce my father to a connexion where he is to 
be endured for my sake/ 

No longer could Rosanne remain separated 
from her father: she went to him, and found 
him reading. He thanked her for her judicious 
care in sending to Mr. Grant— he spoke, al^ 
jnost with tears, of his kindness, and appeared 
not averse to joining them. When she brought 
him into the room she had quitted, they found 
Sir Tancred Ormesden thei'c; and matters of 
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busiiiess, unpleasant to her^ being of necessity 
discussed, she withdrew. 

The full occupation which this.world*s vexa- 
tions find for uis, is not so much to be feared 
as the sudden pause M'hich they sometimes 
leave. Eosanne exerting herself for her father^ 
was a heroine; — out of his sight, and ijow not 
called on to think for him, she was a woman, 
and a very young one : she sate down to look 
round on desolation, and the view was formi- 
dable; every thing she saw was the relic of some 
defeated intention: — a miniature of her father 
was ready for the setting-^it must nevfir be 
3et; — one of Lady Agnes was just. begun— it 
could never be finished : various elegant works, 
all connected with that which must never take 
place, seemed to put themselves forward, as if 
to attract notice: — her servants were waiting 
for orders— they were dismissed briefly. She 
was engaged that evening to a ball with Lady 
Brentleigh : the employment of writing au ex- 
cuse was preferable to the indulgence of her own 
thoughts.. Greater still was the relief when 
she was called to her father, and found him alone, 
^nd desirous that she should remain with him. 
Sir Tancred and Mr. Grant were gone to Lord 
Brentleigh's; ' she needed be under no apprehen- 
sion — nothing should be done without her 
sanction.' 
The earl received the mediators not as a so- 
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vereigh possessing the power of life and deaths 
but as a sharer in the distress which they 
souglit to lessen, and therefore, equally with 
Mr. Bellarmine, indebted to their benevolent 
exertion. But in this question, the amiable dis- 
position of the parties did little towards set- 
tling the business. It remained, after all had 
been said that could be said, just as it was : 
Lord Brentleigh had referred to his son: he 
showed the gentlemen the copy of his letter — 
it was most equitable ; and if there ^*as a lcan«- 
ing in it, it was towards the uncommoii merit 
of this exemplary young woman, who so jus- 
tified all attachment, and who, by the propriety 
of her conduct and her high principles of vir*- 
tue, proved that the degenerous qualities are 
not always hereditary ;— Lord Montrylas was 
enjoined to act solely on his own decision : that 
he should consult his happiness, was the only 
command ](aid on him — but the word happiness 
was twice underlined. 

A message came from Lady Agnes to Mr. 
Grant, requesting to see him : he went to her 
ladyship's drawing-room, and was introduced 
to her: and as he entered, and met the lady 
advancing towards him, he paid her the full 
^ debitam reverentiam' of her rank : he made 
the best bow of his time and his college — ^and — 
for he was more honest and humourous thaa 
courtly and precise— -he might, had not the dis- 
tresses of others sat heavy on bis heartp have 
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muttered to himself, as he raised his eyes^ ' She's 
devilish pretty' — but he would, the next mo- 
ment, have stroked his good-humoured chin^ 
and corrected his judgment; — ^he would then 
have said, ^ No, she's rather handsome than 
pretty — she 's too fine a woman for diminutive 
praise — she 's a fine creiture, faith ! how per* 
fectly formed are her eyes !— I must behave my 
best here/ 

Her ladyship, had she possessed any of that 
discernment which, with the accuracy of a gra- 
duated scale, adjusts the condescension due to 
certain stages of inferiority, might have per- 
ceived that she was addressing herself to no- 
thing more than that whetstone for the wit of 
poets, tale-mongers, sketchers, painters, and en- 
gravers, called a country-parson, — ^but she did 
not seem to have acuteness enough to find this 
out; for she made him a very respectful curtsey, 
and begging him to consider her as one of those 
happy young persons to whom he bore good 
will, she led him to the seat by her, and began 
to inquire with the tenderest anxiety after Miss 
Bellarmine. 

^ She is well in health, and better in. spirits, 
madam, than J supposed possible— at least so 
she appears ; but I fear, poor young creature ! 
she is sick at heart, though she. will not own 
it. — This is a bad business, my lady.' . 

* It is tremendous,' said Lady Agnes; * you 
know, I hop c ' — ■ ■ ' 
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' * I know all, madam, and more than I wish 
was to be known. The young woman is an 
angel — I never yet saw her equal; and yet I 
I have seen many good girls; — and as for the 
father — why, I believe on my conscience, that, 
were there a sponge that would wipe out past 
errors, he would stand a fair chance for our 
esteem. He was set out wrong in life, my lady: 
— a man has not a fair chance of doing right, 
when he has been so mis-led in the outset 
When we stare at the mad choice people make, 
and it seems to us so easy to choose well, we do 
not take into the account how much good is 
involuntary on our parts, or how much evil on 
theirs. There are enough to lead us astray — 
few to lead us right : — I don't defend, I only- 
make excuse. Tliis man has been taught his 
part on the stage of life very ill ;— we have a 
right, as his audience, to cry, * Off! off}' but 
he must not be pelted, my lady. With all that 
can be done for us by others, or by ourselves, 
we know the difficulty of doing always what 
we ought; and, for my friend, every allowance 
is to be made ; for I cannot find, that, till his 
dear daughter showed her excellent qualities, 
he ever had any one near him who could be of 
real service to him. — -But, alas! past follies, ma- 
dam, are mill-stones about a man's neck — ^and 
vice lays trains for us which overtake and blow 
us up, miles off. Yet J need not tell yovi, my 

T 3 
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lady, this man has his virtues, and his great 
virtues/ 

Tears such as angels weep over the frailties 
of mortal heings, were diamonds in the eyes 
of Lady Agnes. — She inquired as to the state in 
which Mr. Grant had found Mr. Bellarmine. 

* Bellarmine,' said he, * is striving in the best 
way, to submit as he ought to do ; he would 
sink if he had not that daughter to live for— 
but, after all he can do, I think he will die of 
remorse, and she will then not long survive; — 
he sees himself, by his errors and their inevitable 
consequences, the murderer of her happiness; 
and his was centred in hers.' 

* May I not hope to see her?' said Lady Ag- 
nes : ^ she has said she would, if she could, 
let me in this evening ; but I fear she will ex- 
cuse herself; and I am sure she would not, if 
she knew how sincerely we love and esteem 
her :— no one can deserve love and esteem more 



than she does : — ^^I feel it hard to be excluded 
because I am a By ram.' 

* Take my arm, my lady,' said the good 
Grant, * and I will be responsible for intro- 
ducing you — it will be comfort to my heart to 
commit her to yours.' 
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CHAFTER LXIX. 

Sir Tancred Ormesden had returned to Mn 
Bellarmine, and was still with him. The front 
drawing-rooni was vacant; Rosanne had re* 
treated into the back of the house : Mr. Grant 
left the Lady Agnes alone, and went in quest of 
Rosanne. No persuasion was necessary to in- 
duce her to do what appeared his wish ; — she 
followed him immediately, — collected but pale. 

Lady Agnes approached her in a manner that 
seemed to acknowledge ^ther than confer a 
favour. Rosanne put out her hand; — ^which 
should speak ? — The Lady Agnes could not ;-— 
she who was all fortitude for herself, was a)l 
softness for her friend— she burst into tear§. 
Rosanne could say, ' t am sorry to have made 
you wait a moment — I was beginning to thinjc 
of writing to you.' 

* I can do no good here,' thought Mr. Grant ; 
' I shall be as foolish as my lady if I stay, so I'll 
go to the other patient.' 

Rosanne felt relieved : she drew her friend 
into the back room, and there, making her sit 
down, jshe knelt before her, and, burying her 
face in. her lap, sobbed out the fulness of her 
over-charged heart. 

t4 
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Assurances of the unabated and invariable 
aflFection of her family, and kindness that in- 
cluded her father, were cordials to the wounded 
spirit of Rosanne. — Lady Agnes treated her as 
one who .would anticipate and enter into all her 
jiist sentiments ; her expressions were, * Wc 
could not think of suffering this to make any 
dissension between us — my father would not 
allow it; he would regret it for his own sake; 
he said so yesterday ; he remarked on the in- 
frequency of men, past the middle time of life, 
meeting with agreeable friendships.— He thinks 
highly of Mr. Bellarmine, and I am certain 
will continue to do so ; — ^for Sir Tancred's 
opinion ijs enough to make any body respect 
him ; and, as to all that has happened, it would 
he very hard, when a ma;n says himself, * I am 
^ as much inclined to blame my past conduct as 

* you can be — I see my faults — I sincerely regret 

* them— I mean, as my conduct has; already 

* proved, to atone for them:': — it would be cruel 
to consider such a nian the same person as when 

' he was leading a less correct life. Your father 
will take part against himself; and, as my fa- 
ther says most truly, before we blame the sea- 
manship that carries a ship on the rocks, we 
should know how she was fitted out; if she 
had neither chart nor compass — if she Was over- 
masted, and had too little ballast— ^the blame is 

theirs who were so negligent-^ ^ 

* This generous .disposition/ said Rosanne, 
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* is, my dear Lady Agnes, my greatest worldly 
consolation; I know how our sad affairs mu8t» 
and indeed ought to terminate— your brother 
must notthitik on me.' 

' My mother foresees/ said Lady Agnes, f that 
he will consider himself as bound, and/ added 
she, smiling, ' that he will make it an excuse ; 
my father says, * Well, if l^e does, I shall not 
' oppose it' 

* It must not, shall not, be,' said Rosanne ; 
^ if there were any danger, I would persuade 
my father to take me away. — I am decided, my 
dear Lady Agnes; I never will marry Lord 
Montrylas. I shall give myself up to the care 
of my dear father ; we will live in the country, 
in quiet obscurity ; you will write to me, and 
continue to love me. — You have shown me, my 
dear friend, how our inclinations are to be over- 
come, and yours was a severer trial — I dared 
not love as you might' 

Bellarmine, when left alone by his friends, 
who went different ways to serve him, came 
to seek his daughter; at sight of Lady Agnes 
he would have withdrawn^ but they would not 
suffer it Lady Agnes, assuming a playful man- 
ner, said, * Now you must come and see my 
papa and mamma; we are not to talk of disa- 
greeables; we are to take one another up in 
a new relation — intimate, confidential friends. 
Mamma said, before I came out, that she should 
always ponsidcr you as a brother, and Rose as a 
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niece ; and she will be something still dearer td 
jne than a mere cousin. My dear Sir, if we 
cannot have all we would in this world, let 
us be content with what the good providence 
of our merciful Creator allots us : — half a loaf, 
remember, is better than no bread. — Tliere is 
no reason for saying, because I cannot have all, 
I will have none. Depend on it, a time will 
come when we shall thank God for what we 
think now so terrible :— I never yet saw that 
worldly event which had not its peculiar good 
attached to it. We shall all be the better for this 
whipping ; and my earnest wish is, that we may 
set an example of two families living in the 
most perfect cordiality, increased rather than 
diminished by the wicked attempts of the ma- 
licious to set them at variance. Let us disap- 
point that wretch Lady Lucretia, and whoever 
it was that set her on.' 

Lady Agnes was speaking when a carriage 
stopped. Rosanne did not move: she said, 
' Nobody will be let in, my dear father ; I left 
orders to say that you were indisposed, and I 
could not leave you. Go on. Lady Agnes.' 

But Rosanne was mistaken ; Lord and Lady 
Brentleigh were admitted, and came gently into 
the room : her ladyship put out her hand to 
Bellarmine, and, passing him, caught Rosanne 
to her bosom with the tenderness of a parent. 

* My dear Sir,' said his lordship, *you must 
allow us the privilege pf friends ; those who 
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have wished to make us otherwise, must not be 
encouraged in their attempt. Allow me to atr 
tend you to another room,— or send these la- 
dies away,' added he with a smile. 

The ladies retreated ; and while Rosanne wa3 
receiving the kindest support that condescend^ 
ing friendship could offer, her father was ncA 
less benefited by the generous spirit of the earl. 
When they were again left alone, she felt the 
efficacy of their goodness. Bellarmine was still 
more resigned, and, though his humiliation was 
afflicting, it seemed to strengthen his fortitude. 

A few days did much for the wounds of the 
father and daughter. Sir Tancred was indefati- 
gable in his attentions; and, though Bellarmine 
would not quit his house, the da,ily vi&it$ of the 
Byram family were not refiised. 

It had been long enough matter of doubt, 
whether the speculations into which Bellarmine 
had been tempted, would not leave him utterly 
destitute, or rather responsible beyond his powers 
of liquidation, to prove the firmness with 
which he could submit to be beholden to his 
daughter for a maintenance, or even, if neces- 
sary, to labour for a subsistence: * And here/ 
said he, * again I meet the goodness of a mer- 
ciful Avenger ; my exertions for my daughter 
point out to me a mode of life ; she has kept 
me in the habit of giving instruction ; and, in 
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30iiie way or other, I can turn my talents to a 
useful purpose, if I have but my liberty.' 

That any question thus painful demanded 
consideration, was, however, known entirely 
only to Mr. Grant Delicacy prevented Sir 
Tancred's being in this confidence ; and every 
feeling shielded Rosanne. Accounts of such 
apparent complexity, and guarded by such 
cunning as Mr. Gass*s, seemed ill-suited to the 
simple mind of the good Grant ; but he was a 
man who always knew the best way of setting 
about any thing; and his plain right sense was 
more than a match for Mn Gass's dexterity. 
He soon found that, with a view to avoid 
a partition of his expected gains, Frederic had 
imintentionally exonerated Bellarmine from any 
responsibility under his loSses; and the vigi- 
lance of Sir Tancred having brought to light 
facts that would have had very serious conse- 
quences, it was not difficult to make him re- 
fund, by the sale of his villa, in Surry, as much 
as would allow Bellarmine, added to his daugh- 
ter's property, the competence necessary for a 
respectable mode of life. A moderate dwelling 
very near Mr. Grant, Vas to be their residence; 
and peace, at least external peace, wa^ again on 
Rosanne's horizon. She suffered no time to he 
lost; she prepared, with not only fortitude, but 
grateful feelings, to relinquish her house and 
establishment, the gaiety of London, and the 
splendour of her delusive prospects. She visited 
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again at Lord Brentleigh's, lest» by tendernesa 
to her own feelings, she might discourage those 
of the family ; and, in ten days from the explo- 
sion of her hopes, was ready to follow Mr. 
Grant, who had returned home to be ready to 
assist hen 

On the day previous to their departure, her 
£sither received from Mn Gass this dutiful and 
affectionate epistle : 

^ Sunday, midnight 
* My dear Sir, 

^ I have, I hope, at length sa* 
tisfied the enormous and, excuse me if I add^ 
very illiberal, demands of your agent. Grant ;^ 
and, as long as I breathe, I never wish to have 
again any transactions with a man so completely 
Ignorant of the methods of business.^-*Howr 
ever, it is now over ; you have deprived me of 
that for which I have worked hard — my cot* 
tage and my little farm ; where my dog and my 
gun have sometimes paid me for the harassing 
of business, and I could still have enjoyed the 
society of a few friends : but so it must be » 
and my present prospects diminish the import- 
ance of your cruelty.— -But I have to complain 
that I have beeti treated, by one of your agents^ 
as if I had been a Jew broker; and, by tha 
other, like a swindler ; and, if I venture to .as«- 
sen this in the face of the world, I am threatr 
iBned with the most illiberal misrepresentations, 
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by men .^bo'are entirely ignorant of the man- 
ner of conducting exteudive mercantile specB' 
lations.-^-*It is of no consequence now^. My pur- 
pose in writing was to address myself to you as 
my father. 

* I am very sensible of the injury I bav« don^ 
3^H ; but the blame must, in some mesamt^^ rest 
with yourself : I shall neither prevaricatd no# 
apologize, believe me. 

* I have sometimes, in the bitterness of my 
fbelings, compared a man who leaves behind 
him a neglected illegitimate progeny, to the 
captain of a band of robbers ; he lets loose on 
the world, a race uninstructed how to repaif 
boneistly) or even to endure tamely, the mi^for^ 
tune of their birth, and made dfesperate bf 
obloquy: at lel^t religion should be giv^n usi 
it may not ssuit the inflictorB of misfortutie, but 
even I^ though certainly not disposl^ t^ adopt 
prejudices, can flee that a little of it WoAld be 
well bestowed on us who are to encounter it $ 
but the d^ ih the manger is still to bs found 
in soei$ty> and what, full-fed and over-grown^ 
Jrou cannot vtse yoursdves, you Will' npt be^ 
stow bh those who need it. If eVm I takd up 
ti^e t^n in the Service of literature^ I shiU^ like 
my fislldW-nufi^rer) Savage^ make my oWA |»^ 
dicai^enfr ii^y. theme, lAnd t^Ii> the haugfafijir r»». 
vellerB iti met that it WdUld be their polii^y^ if 
it is fiiot tbeij^ pleasure, to make us ^om^What 
better thtt ^lein^eives. Had you> tiiy pioM 
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father, turned me over to any old woman, who 
would have taught me my duty to God and my 
neighbbur; and then — for, if you would not 
care for me youcself, you ought, in honour and 
justice, to have supplied the want of care ; — ^had 
you then given me into the hands of some other 
old woman of a parson, to establish mfe in some- 
thing like principle, and then finished me at a 
school for trade, I might — I can see niyself— I 
might have been a plain honest niin. But my 
mother was, you well know, graceless as I ant 
to say it, not a woman much to be trusted. Yoa 
cared nought about me. — Had my poor boy lived, 
I would not have acted as you have done : he 
should have learned to be honest, if he was not 
icrn so. 

* It should be considered, that men pla&ed id 
tay situation, if neglected in youth, are by ilatui^ft 
enrolled of a desperate band. They haVe a cditt- 
mon cause, but 'without the benefit^ of mutual 
^assistance ; for every one must do what he can 
for himself We are a set of undisciplin^ out- 
laws, compounded of the high vices of jour fa- 
thers, and the low tastes of our mothers: What 
is there then, except virtue and hotiour, tliat 
maj' not be expected from us ? If We are no't 
hated from our birth— if natural feelings lai^t 
long enough to give us a chance in the w6rl4, 
we arc urged on to exertion, by hearing Tung ih 
'our ears the nothing we are to inherit : — vftvtie. 
'Warned that our wits must be our wealth ; Und, 
3 
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in taking possession of this very portable pa- 
trimony, we are not to blame if we calculate on . 
the interest it may be made to bear. On enter* 
ing into life, we feel that the poorest wretch, 
oot disowned by his parents, is what we can 
never hope to be — a recognised member of so- 
ciety; — envy consoles mortification by teach- 
ing us, that to cross the path of another is to 
cut one for ourselves. 

* Once launched on the world, feeling that wc 
have no credit to lose, no character to which we 
are responsible, we are either swallowed up in 
the vortex of dissipation, and sunk in profli- 
gacy, or else industrious to obtain the means of 
indulging the tastes we inherit : the passions are 
spurs that clear the ground at a great rate : W9 
soon reach to the extent of our galling chain ; 
and if it will not let us attain what is in view^ 
break it. 

* Such, my dear Sir, has been my origin- 
such my rearing — and such, I am sorry to say, 
are my sentiments. In despair of those great 
convulsions which in other countries have so 
befriended the hopeless, I have been driven to 
content myself with a little private play, the 
chances of which your late kindness almost 
makes me regret to perceive so much loss to 
you : but you are to blame yourself for this and 
for any other vexation of which you may sup- 
pose me the autlior. Your warm professions led 
me not only to hope every thing from you. 
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but to act on that hope ; and when I had struck 
my circle of action, I could not contract it 

* With regard to any thing else of which you 
have reason to complain, you must likewise re* 
fer to your own conduct for a cause. It was* 
impossible that such a woman as Lady Lucretia 
Sinister should take tamely the treatment she re- 
ceived from you when she paid a visit to your 
daughter.— My dear Sir, before you are agai];i . 
insolent^ ask yourself if the party you offend 
can betray you ; and another piece of advice let 
me give you — ^never permit a man, who has no 
credit to Iose> to guide your conduct in a nice 
point of honour* What could be so absurd as 
your consulting me as to what was due to the 
Byrams? 

* Cruelly treated as I was by your refusing 
me the assistance with which you had flattered 
me, coolly as your proud daughter replied to 
my request for her interest, and insulted as Lady 
Lucretia had been, it wfis almost natural that 
we should join forces, and enjoy the project of a 
mine, to blow up the projected alliance with the 
peerage. This is all that will be attempted 
against you or your daughter.— I shall soon, I 
trust, bid adieu to the anxieties of the commer- 
cial world, though by a very great sacrifice. 
Lady Lucretia honours me to-morrow with her 
hand; and I see nothing that I can do but 
accept it j she is her brother's heir, and a very 

VOL. III. u 
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few weeks must consign bis rcmaius to tlie bu- 
rial-place of bis ancestors* 

■ > ■ * 

P. S. * Thursday. I have no been able to 
put pen to paper since I wrote the above. Still 
I am persecuted — my birth and — to think of 
the unn i5(»able insolence of the world !--4iiy 
character ^re in my way, wherever I turn,— I 
became, indeed, the brother-in-law ofthehigb 
and mighty dnke, and he did me all the ser- 
vice I thou ' y; I could ask of him, iu withdraur- 
ing himf'iwciblM this troublesome state of mor- 
tal existe' ^ li'iast night; but since his sister's 
nmrriagOi' xie has had time and strength to make 
h new will, which it would be throwing away 
money to dispute. He has left her nothings 
and my name is used as his justification. Lady 
Lucretiahas deceived me; she was my guarantee 
against such an accident, and you caqnot won- 
der that I resent it; though, accustomed.to tlie 
chances of the world, I take the thing more 
coolly than a novice would.— We are parted, 
and parted must remain. She had but 2001 a 
year, and of this I leave her half — she has there- 

m 

fore no right to complain : on the other I must 
raise money. I am preparing to embark for the 
southern hemisphere, where I still hope my 
talent for business may serve me : it is not my 
intentian to be a rogue^ though it seems tnyjatc 
to be an outlaw. 

* Yours very much, 

* F. G.^ 
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The contents of this letter made no alteration 
in circumstances or in views : all that Mr. Gass 
could say* of himself only tended to make any 
one connecteu Vith him more desirous to break 
the connexion. 

Bellarmine had b^n persuaded 1^? dine at 
Lord Brentleigh's on the day prev?ius to his 
quitting London; and thither, Nvhile the party 
were waiting the arrival of Sir Tancred, the 
l^tWfdliottred him. Rosanne, nr'^-^kUvayssus- 
picious, interposed to stop it. a; ' ^ alter took \ 
it from her, and retired to a windovP^o read it, 
hut allowed her to look over him. blfe passed 
ov^r much, and had just got possession of the 
facts in the postscript, when Sir Tancred cam^ 
in, apologizing for having made Lady Brent** 
leigh wait, and pleading, in general terms, bu- 
siness. He said little during dinner, ancl little 
was said by any one, till the servants were with- 
drawn, when Rosanne impatiently communicated 
the retributivfe justice which Mr. Gass and his 
bride had brought on themselves. * I do npt,' sai4 
she, * think it any virtue to dissemble. I rejoice, 
with all my heart, in their misfortune; and the 
utmost charity I can extend, is the wish that 
it may convince thefn, that, in attempting to 
hurt others, they will always hurt themselves-— 
perhaps that may lead them to a sense of their 
conduct. My dear father, let us only wait 
patiently, and you will see, as David did, the 
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reward of such basencssj and discern the hand of 
the Almighty/ 

* But surely/ said Sir Tancred, ' you will 
have some compassion for my poor cousin, Lady 
Lucretia Gass — do not you think the duke's heir 
ought to do something for her?' 

* No/ said Rosanne; * I cannot see that she 
had a claim on any one which she has not for- 
feited. I beg your pardon, but I have no com- 
passion. She cannot starve; and, though L would 
help her in want, she must be in want before I 
would help her.' 

* Well ! would you have the duke's heir assist 
her husband?' 

« 

' O no, no!' said Bellarmine: * on my expe- 
rience I say, no. Frederic shall not be reduced 
to beggary, if I can avert it: this will be a 
point of duty with me, but beyond it, I should 
think it unsafe to go.' 

* I differ from you,' replied Sir Tancred : * I 
think the man who thus unexpectedly must 
come into such immense property — and who, 
for I know him well, is ver}' little deserving of it, 
—must, in conscience, settle five hundred a year 
on the poor woman for her separate use, give 
five thousand pounds to her husband, on condi- 
tion of his quitting the kingdom for ever ; and, 
if he has any honour, he will, where it will evi- 
dently be well used, repair what injury Gass's 
speculations may have done to those Who thought 
too well of him/ 
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The earl was silent out of delicacy; it was a 
question in which he could not interfere. Lady 
Brentleigh was silent from the habit of obeying 
her husband.— ^Bellamiine gave his firm veto— 
Rosanne her warm negative. — Lady Agnes 
smiled. 

' I have a strong suspicion/ said she, fixing 
her eyes on Sir Tapered with a look indescribable 
to those who knew her not — it united exultation, 
anxiety, conviction, doubt, and mirth. 

^ You are right, Lady Agnes,' said Sir Tari- 
cred gaily: * I knew you would detect me, — I 
am sorry that I am not indebted to a better mo- 
tive; but certainly a very short will has given 
me every thing that poor Lady Lucretia has for- 
feited ; and, with the blessing of God, it shall 
be used as it ought to be.' 

Involuntarily every opq rqse, and went up to 
Sir Tancred; but no one exccjpt Ladv Agnes 
had the free power of speech. 

* Nay,* said Sir Tancred, giving his hand to 
every ope — * let me not be vain. The words of 
the bequest are very little gratifying, I arp de- 
scribed as the only one of his grace's relatjops 
whom hf) liad not cause to hate.' 

' Might 1 be allowed to withdraw with my 
daughter?' said Bellarminej * my joy is too 
much for me.' 

* No, no, my dear Sir,' said Sir Tancred, tak- 
ing him aside; — ^ you must not quit us. Con- 
3ider| this is a blessing indeed to mc^ but it 

v3 
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is doubly a blessing at this time, and when it 
can be turned to a good, purpose. I am better 
aware than you suppose, of the delicate conceal- 
ment you have practised, to prevent my feeling 
your generosity to me injustice towards your- 
self; and had I not been at hand to act as occa- 
sion might require, I could not have submitted 
to it. You must allow me, at least, to see what 
is to be done with this bridegroom and his bride: 
I have offered them terms, and have given them 
only a time, which i^ nearly expired, to accept 
them.' 

Still Bellarmine begged to retire : he was in- 
dulged, and Rosanne attended him to the li- 
brary. She allowed him to remain silent and 
in quiet, well knowing that an oppressed mind 
is only the more oppressed by officious solici- 
tude. Her father's first power of speech repaid 
her care. * How vain,' said he, * is it to suppose 
we can understand the system of Providence ! — 
how presumptuous to set bounds to possibility ! 
Could I have projected what I have seen accom- 
plished ? Should I not have treated as visionary 
any such prediction? Before I had the will to 
ask it, I have experienced mercy; and before I 
could prove my disposition to submit, those who 
have injured me have been punished! — O my 
Rose! but for this one obstacle, you might now 
be happy indeed ! we should have every thing 
to hope — nothing to fear, and the delight of 
fleeing those most closely connected with us 
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happy. I foresee Sir Tancr^ will now marry 
Lady Agnes, and we &b(Hild all be oi^ family, 
I cannot quite gi^^e up my hope in Lord Mont-» 
rylas's honour-— liere are so many circumstance* 
that draw us together/ 

' Do not let us build castles, dear fathers- 
said Rosanne : * we shall have happiness enough 
in seeing others happy, and our minds will never 
want employtnent, if we do but compare the 
course of things in this world with the order im-r 
pressed on them by its Creator. Forgive me ; 
but, in such a case as this, I cannot be beholden 
to a sense of honour.' 

SirTancred interrupted a conversation whidi 
Uosanne began to fear indicated a disposition 
still too sanguine — still clinging to the worlds 
* Here,' said he as he entered, ' here are two 
brilliant epistles.' The one was from the Lady 
Lucretia, sneaking, grovelling, returning thanks 
like a mendicant for tlie bounty extended to 
her, — almost unsaying what she had said, writ- 
ten, and subscrihed ©f Mr. and Mrs. Bellarmine, 
laying all the blame on the deceased wife, in 
hopes of paying court to the surviving husband, 
and complying with some very supposable requi- 
sitions of SirTancred, by the most humble con- 
feseion of her malice, and the meanest entreaty 
for forgiveness. The only genuine sentiment, 
perhaps, was that with which her ladyship con- 
cluded — her execration of her own folly in mar- 
rying, and of the man whom she had so foolishly 
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married. The other epistle was more creditaUe. 
Mr. Frederic Gass accepted thankfully the ge- 
nerosity which he confessed himself little to de* 
serve : he would quit the kingdom gladly, and 
convince Sir Tancred, by his future conduct, 
that neither his munificence nor his advice was 
thrown away : he considered himself as in some 
measure indebted for this bounty to the interest 
Mr. Bellarmine's situation had called forth, 
therefore he begged his most humble acknow- 
ledgments might be offered to him, with the 
sincerest repentance of the rash revenge he had 
taken for supposed affronts, and his very so- 
lemn promise that no accounts of him should 
ever reach him that would not testify his amende 
ed conduct. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

It was a bitter parting that separated Rosanne 
from the Byram family, in which now she did 
not doubt she was to include Sir Tancred 
Ormesden ; and heavy, though the month was 
May, was that journey back, which, in the for-* 
mer instance, had been so gay, so flattering. 
The day was dreary— the roads were such as 
made the way tedious — the hills seemed always 
against them, and but for the loye of Mr. Grants 
and the recollection of tlie peace he diffused 
round him, she would have felt herself an exile 
from one place without attraction to another. 

Her father's situation resembled that of an in- 
voluntary but rash homicide, conveying the 
corpse. that he had deprived of life: he could 
speak only of his repentance, and his unavailing 
wish to atone for his error. This was now added 
misery — ^it kept recollection awake, or it awoke 
it whenever it slumbered. 

At length they reached Mr. Grant's, and 
Rosanne's looks said, ^ T is the house indeed, 
but whither has flown the dove of peace?' Yet 
when they stopped, and she saw her dear friend 
at his threshold, her heart said, * Yes, peace 
will returiv— that peace which the world cannot 
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give — that peace which the world cannot take 
away/ 

* I intended/ said Mr, Grant, when he sate 
down between his newly arrived guests, with 
thankfulness that those so much the objects of 
his anxiety were again under his protection— 
* 1 mtended to have been quite alone to receive 
you ; but poor Arthur Lynden came last ni^t 
to give me a sad account of his matriaioDial 
comforts: he and his wife had, I knew, soon 
disagreed : the woman had the foily and pre* 
sumption to expect to be better treated for the 
mfamy of being such a countess ; and my young 
gentleman could not see the reasonableness of 
her claim ; so of course they quarrelled, and of 
course home became disagreeable, and every at- 
traction away from it, a temptation : they have 
been in London and at Bath since I heard of 
them ; and now this silly creature, who abso^ 
lutely was seduced out of her natural inanity by 
hearing that if she would be gay she might have 
a title, has sacrificed her life to dissipiatioii :— 
she died last week, and Arthur is come to his 
old quarters: the poor fellow is shocked ex- 
tremely, and may, for a few weeks, fancy him- 
self very unhappy ; but in the end he will find 
his loss a gieatgain; and the fortune his wife 
has left, will be of much move nse to him than 
she could ever be.' 

Rosanne, wearied and oppressed, was littj^ 
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able to bear the addition which the sight, even 
of a stranger's sorrow, must prove; but for Ar- 
thur's ingenuous nature and his affectionate 
heart, which she knew, under good treatment; 
would have paid large interest for any thing be- 
stowed on it, she felt more than for a stranger. 
Wishing to avoid the meeting, she begged to 
retire for the night, before Arthur, who had 
dined at his father-in-law's, came in : she was 
indulged; and when left in her chamber, which 
before, even compared with Chateau- Vicq, had, 
in her eyes, superior charms, she could not but 
be sensible, that, however resigned we may be 
to the rough roads of this world, the bruises of 
a fall from a lofty precipice will make us re- 
member the height from which we fell. 

Perhaps Rosanne would have behaved better, 
had any specific been yet discovered and admi- 
nistered, by which the action of mind on body- 
may be prevented ; but she had now Tesigncd 
part of her cares for her father to Mr. Grant, 
and, the counteracting stimulus in any degree 
removed, she felt to what hei; exertions had re- 
duced her. Her confident boasting had served 
its purpose; but it was at an end, when, aftejr 
a disturbed night, she found it impossible to 
rise, though she could not allege any thing but 
general inability as a reason. 

Again the good Grant's incomparable plain 
sense aided all around him : he sent Bellarmine 
into his library ^r-he rode out with Artjiur Lyn- 
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den ;— he directed even the medical treatment 
of Rosanne : — light diet — febrifuges — air — new 
^ interests — agreeable images — resignation to In- 
finite Wisdom — hope in Infinite Mercy — re- 
liance on the means ordained for infinite happi- 
ness — were his prescriptions; and under them 
she gradually amended, and had the consolation 
of seeing her father all she could have hoped, 
from the kind and judicious treatment he had, 
as well as herself, experienced. 

Arthur Lynden had not been wanting in the 
most affectionate services to Bellarmine; he 
knew nothing but that Rosanne had been ill, 
and, therefore, concluded that her father must be 
afflicted; and, when she appeared amongst them, 
at the end of a fortnight, he forgot all his own 
recent grief in kind assiduities to her. — It was 
some amusement to the party, who were too 
much occupied with a sameness of ideas, to ob- 
serve on the artificial character Arthur was 
striving to gain, in order, evidently, to recom- 
mend himself ; he was ten years older, in his 
own imagination, for six months* experience. 
He had been a married man, and was almost 
ludicrously a widower. * I can never think,' 
said Mr. Grant, * of Arthur, as having buried a 
wife, without bringing to my imagination the 
grimace that must have attended the episcopal 
ceremonies of the boy-bishop, in the church of 
Salisbury, before the Reformation ; but yet I 
WQuld not discourage hm from any deport* 
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ment that can give even one coat of paint to 
his absorbing heart, and help to keep out a 
little of the weather it must meet with.' This 
was the farthest that the delicate mirth of Mr. 
Grant would go ; to have laughed at what he 
soon discovered, Arthur's hopes of re-instating 
himself in Rosanne's attention, to which he saw 
no obstacle but his own imperfections, would, 
as she wqs circumstanced, have been impossible 
to a mind so alive to propriety. 

The Byram family had omitted nothing that 
could keep affections warm and intercourse open, 
during the period of inevitable suspense; and 
it was ended with very little more delay than 
that for which they had calculated. Sir Tan- 
cred Ormesden made himself the bearer of Lord 
Montrylas's letters, and of those from the fa- 
mily; and the expression of his countenance, 
as he entered the parsonage-house, said, * Be 
happy !' 

Rosanne was alone when this zealous mes* 
senger arrived ; the gentlemen received him; and 
Mr, Grant brought to her the packet ; he opened 
it for her, and, save and except Lord Montry- 
las's letter to her, perused its contents with 
her. Lord Montrylas had written in a situation 
very little favourable to reflection, but yet what 
he said to his father appeared the result of 
thought; as it expressed no surprise, no shock, 
on the receipt of the very painful details for- 
warded to him, there was reason to suspect that 
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this was a letter calculated for Rosanne's peru- 
sal.— He began with thanking the earl for his 
paternal care, and proceeded to argue on the 
justifiable grounds on which alliances, where 
there were any objectionable circumstances, were 
avoided; he considered them as all resolvable into 
the fear of hereditary failing; against this he was 
so secure, that he could have no apprehension ; 
and, as Mn Bellarmine's error appeared quite as 
much matter of repentance to himself as of re- 
gret to his friends, he could not hesitate,—* 
Whatever might be attempted by envy, ha- 
tred, or malice, he held himself now too deeply 
pledged to have any right of retracting; and 
he confessed himself too much attached to 
the only woman he could ever love, to wish it 
in his power. He was very much indebted to 
his lordship for remitting the matter to his de- 
cision ; it was consistent with the kindness hi- 
therto extended to him; and he flattered himself, 
if he might judge from the language of his 
communication, that he met his wishes in in- 
dulging his own, and in defeating the wicked 
designs of an artful woman. His greatest 
vexation was the probability of his being de» 
tained longer than he had expected ; but, in the 
hope tliat Miss Bellarmine was very much his 
sister's companion, he must rest satisfied in fulr 
filling the claims his country had on him. 

His lordship's letter to Rosanne noticed not 
any qiu»tiou; it repeated, in the very tenderest 
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expressions, tlie many assurances she had re- 
ceived of invariable love ; and, in the gayest 
manner, bade her look forward to the time 
when he should allow no one to share his soli- 
citude for her liappiness. It called to mind the 
bright daj^s of their Southampton acquaintance. 
It said all that could be said to convince her 
that no impression had been made on his mind. 

Lord Brentleigh wrote politely and kindly; 
he had referred to his son's decision — his son 
had decided; the respective situation of the 
families was, therefore, re-established. 

The countess's few lines were general expresi- 
fiions of affection, and a very cordial invitati<inj» 
Lady Agnes filled her sheet with the kindest 
hopes of restored tranquillity, and enforced her 
mother^s earnest wish that their dear Rosanne 
would, by joining them in Wiltshire, whither 
they were now going, accelerate her own re- 
storation and add to their pleasure. 

Sir Tancred had arrived at noon, and Mr. 
Grant, who better knew than any one what 
passed in Rosanne's mind, amused him and took 
Arthur Lynden out of the way, that she might 
have an opportunity of conversing with her fa- 
ther.— * Yet what,' he asked himself, Miad he to 
hope but the termination of her anxious sus- 
pense?— He was sensible of her still-remaining 
objections ; he never could doubt the sincerity 
of what Rosanne said ; she w^s not light-mind- 
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cd ; she was not given to change ; she had inv^- 
tiably said, when. at liberty to express her sen- 
timents, without giving pain to her father, that, 
even should Lord Montrylas kindly decide in 
her favour, and in the way that she could bedt 
accept, she never could be happy ; she should 
always consider herself as contemned by his re- 
lations : she should always fear, if she saw the 
least cloud on Lord Brentleigh's brow, that she 
occasioned it : every allusion that had the small- 
est reference to persons erring as her parents 
had erred, would wound her : she should feel 
to herself living on sufferance ; and, should any 
pique or ill-humour, any election-animosity, 
such as she had witnessed once since she came 
to England, where every thing derogatory to 
the character of the candidates had been called 
up from oblivion, subject Lord Montrylas to 
hear that his wife's parents were persons of re- 
proachable morals, no rank, no affluence, not 
even Lord Montrylas's tenderest affection, could 
restore her peace/ 

Against these weighty arguments, Mr. Grant, 
who saw no comfort for either family, unless 
the marriage took place, had found nothing to 
oppose but her father's eaniest wishes, and the 
consideration that she, as well as Lord Mon^ 
rylas, had gone too far to recede. When so 
piuch had been done by the family to facilitate 
her happiness, they would have an equal right 
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to cotnplain of her unwillingness to perform her 
part of the contract^ ^s of her entering Into the 
family. 

fiellarmine, at the first moment^ impatiently 
fought his daughter, and, with a temperature of 
joy tod gratitude, which no one could repre-* 
hend, congratulated her and himself on what he 
called his unmerited escape from the horror of 
destroying her happiness. — He gave her every 
assurance that the completion of his wishes, so 
far from relaxing his care to deserve the mercy 
he had experienced, would only excite him still 
more to show himself not wholly unworthy o^ 
it : * he should give himself up to the study of 
the Scriptures, and, in connexion with them, 
should direct all his remaining activity to ^he 
service of his fellow-creatures. He could not 
expect, however kind Lord Brentleigh and the 
ladies had been in their concern for him, that 
they could be to him what they would be 
towards a inore deserving man; he should, 
therefore, remain at a proper distance, but al- 
ways ready to offer to her every thing that 
could show his high sense of her worth as his 
daughter, and convince her that no engagement 
which she could form, lessened his tender regard 
for her.*; 

Rosanne hoped her acknowledgment of his 
goodness would, for the present, hide from 
him the very little alteration Sir Tancred's mis- 
sion had made in the state of her mind ; and her 
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father was too sanguine to be easily rendered 
suspicious. She joined the gentlemen, in the 
garden before dinner, and meant that Sir Tati« 
cred should see only her sense of his friendly 
2eal, in her countenance; but Rosanne, who to 
those who lived with her, appeared recovered, 
seemed, to him, declining ; he was shocked at 
the expression of her features : he saw that it 
was not in the power of the Byram family to re- 

» 

store her happiness.— ' I am sure,^ said he to 
himself, ' she feels indulged at too great an ex- 
]>ense: iier sense of right for others is superior 
to any regard for her own interest ; and I can 
tell the whole traiii of thought in her correct 
mind.' 

By pleading a commission to view an estate 
in the neighbourhood for a friend, which vould* 
fbmish occupation for the next day, he gave her 
time to write at leisure ; and she availed herself 
of die opportunity to state every possible ob- 
jection to the consideration bestowed On her : 
she was advocate against herself; and she had 
the satisfaction of thinking that nothing ^Hich 
she had' tK)t anticipated^ could ever wound the 
family^ Sir Tancred was the bearer of her let- 
ters^;,and, wheiihe took them from herhand, he 
thought her still farther from health and^happi- 
ness. 

Hitherto Bellarmine and his daughter had* 
iN^en the ^ests of Mr. Grant; but now* they 
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again talked of separating. — It was ho little 
agreeahle to either party, that a compromise was 
madC) and a very agreeable employment was 
strack out for Bellarmine, by the proposal of 
adding to the parsonage-house for the accommo- 
dation of its present inhabitants, and with a 
view to Bellarmine's continuing to reside with 
Mr^ Grant Arthur Lynden had declared that 
he would never seek another home ; and the re-* 
solution on which this declaration was founded^ 
lasted while he had hopes that Miss Bellarmine 
had the same intention ; but, beginning to sus«^ 
pect that there were other views for her, and 
not daring, at present, to bring forward his Own 
wishes, he joined a provincial corps to which he 
belonged, and got rid of his black coat for the 
tummer months* 

The next letter from Lady Agnes contained a 
still more urgent invitation to Mr. and Miss 
Bellarmine ; and Rosanne, to the joy of those 
most painfully anxious for her, seemed disr 
posed to accept it Her father begged leave 
to decline this- favour ; the trouble of super- 
intending workmen must fall, on Mr. Grant 
if he left him now ; and he felt unequal to any 
society but that of his good friend, fron^ whom 
he should never wish any thing to separate him. 

Rosanne acquiesced ; and, with only her maid, 
and a servant on horseback, set out for London^ 
where she knew she should, on an appointed 
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day, find Lady Agnes and her youngest brother^ 
and might with them travel into Wiltshire. 

It was her first departure from her father; 
but she was too well content with the bands in 
which she left him, to feel this an increase of 
distress. The persons to whom she was go- 
ing, were her dear friends, and she had a pur- 
pose to answer : her writing bad produced no 
conviction — she would theti say all that sug- 
gested itself to her ; and, to have opportunity 
for doing this, it was almost necessary that her 
father should not be with her. 

* I did not think,' said Rosanne to herself, as 
she proceeded in a day neither bright nor gloomy, 
' that there could be a state of mind remaining, 
in which I could travel this road, equally at a 
distance from the ecstacy in which I first becamcf 
acquainted with it, the flattering hope which 
attended me when I went to London^ and the 
sad dejection in which I returned from it ; — bat 
now, without joy, without hope, and, thdlnk • 
God, without sorrow, I travel in a sullen sort 
of mood, that has no character— I wish I could 
call it submission ; but I fear it is only apathy/ 

Even in entering Lord Brentleigh's. honse^ 
there was too much of counteraction to leave 
any vivid feelings in her mind : but if she wast 
not pleased, she was thankful, and if she was 
not happy, she was far from murmuring. Lady 
Agnes a^d her brotl^er received her with senr 
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timents of cordiality that could not be question- 
ed : Sir Tancred visited them in the evening, and 
had a private conference with Lady Agnes : 
some contingent arrangement was made for his 
coming into Wiltshire; and that his move- 
ments wer^ interesting to Lady Agnes, Bel- 
larmine*s prediction had directed Rosanne's at- 
tention to perceive. 

The supposition was still farther confirmed 
by her ladyship, when, taking advantage of her 
brother's absence, after Sir Tancred had left 
them, she began to speak highly in his praise: 
* I rejoice doubly, my dearest Rosanne,' said 
she, * in the wealth that has fallen to him, be- 
cause he is not only exemplary in goodness, but 
has made the best use of adversity, by learning 
how to soften it to others ; the friend for whom 
he pretended to view the estate to which the 
advowson of your good Mr. Grant's living be- 
longs, is himself: he to-morrow completes the 
business ; and I assure you one of his principal 
inducements is to watch over the comfort of your 
father and his excellent friend : he is so afraid 
they should have a disagreeable 'squire of the pa- 
rish, that he would have bought it, even could 
he not have made it convenient to live there; 
but I am sure you will rejoice with me in his de- 
termination to put the house into the best con- 
dition, and to reside in it : you will therefore be 
certain of your father's having all the attention 
a son could pay him; and you may be satisfied, 
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that, in choosing a wife^ Sir Tattered wiU pre* 
sent a comfort to your father.' 

Why did not Rosanne at this moment ask 
Lady Agnes whether she really was a stranger 
to the lady Sir Tancred would marry?— Per- 
haps she did not herself know why she was 
thus deficient — it might be delicacy — it might 
be awe ; for Rosanne had a sufficient portion of 
the one^ and was very susceptible of the other : 
be her motive what it mighty she was correct 
in the forbearance. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

A ix)KO summer-day brought Rosanne and her 
companions to the end of their journey, during* 
'which, all the affectionate kindness of the in- 
comparable Lady Agnes, which, without pledg-* 
ing her for any thing, omitted nothing that Ro«. 
sanne's peculiar situation demanded, was but 
sufficient to atone for what she discovered^ or 
thought she discovered, in Mr. Byram. She 
would have found it difficult to specify that 
which, in his very considerate attention to her, 
gave her pain; but had she been called to cha* 
racterize it all together, she would have said 
that it was the honourable and reverend senti- 
ment of an earl's son, educated for the church, 
and who felt that his endeavours to stop the 
contagion of vice would be impeded, if delicate 
regards to the failings of his own family were 
to interpose between him and his duty. 

Arrived at I^rd Brentleigh's seat, the recep- 
tion given to Miss Bellarmine would have flat* 
tered any one whom imagined demerit had not 
rendered sharp-sighted ; but she detected the 
kind endeavour to supply from a sense of 
right, and the feeling of a generous sympathy, 
that which was deficient in spontaneous voli« 
tion. She. read on every thing done for her 
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gratification, the inscription, ' To others, not 
to ourselves,' and every kindness she received 
was a fresh dagger ; she seemed fed from the 
vitals of her friends ; and she saw them lacerate 
their own bosoms, to save her from wounds. 

The earl had not foreseen the difficulty of 
acquiescing in that liberty he had allowed 
Lord Montrylas. When the alternative lay be- 
tween abating his high pretensions, and mar- 
ring the happiness of persons who were the de- 
^sitaries of that of his son, he had thought 
the sacrifice demanded was within his power; 
but when the choice was made, the costliness of 
the renunciation was matter of cool calculation, 
and he considered himself as forfeiting the high- 
est privilege he could appreciate, the right of 
attaching unsullied honour to a long descent. 
Lady Brentleigh's deportment seemed to say, 
* Let us make the best of that which we cannot 
alter ;' and Lady Agnes, * O ! that I could bear 
all uneasinesses for all whom I love.' 

The report of an expected first visit from 
Lady Ormesden and her daughters confirmed 
Rosanne in her opinion of Sir Tancred's situa- 
tion with the family, and urged her, if she 
meant to be ingenuous, to lose no time. Con- 
sidering the earl as the person to whom she 
might address herself with the least danger of 
future self-reproach, she requested Lady Agnes, 
on the day next but one to that of her arrival, 
to obtain an audience for her. She was obliged 
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in some measui^ to reveal the use which sh« 
meant to make of it, and the confession drew 
out all that her ladyship had left unsaid : but Ro- 
sanne was firm, and at the appointed hour, in 
perfect self-possession, she introduced herself 
to Lord Brentleigh in his library. 

He received her with cordial politeness-^he 
heard her with attention ; he encouraged her 
without interrupting her : he gave her fortitude 
to proceed, by the conviction which seemed to 
attend what she urged ; and when she ended, 
making her physical power to answer to her 
own moral intention, his first regard, he stated 
to her every present, future, and contingent ad* 
vantage of that which she seemed willing to sa- 
crifice, and exhorted hel* to weigh well that pro- 
tection which his family would be happy to 
offer her against the privations to which the 
course of nature and the lapse of time would 
subject her, before she attempted to bring him 
over to her opinions. 

She was not prepared to answer every thing 
that his lordship could adduce to acquit 
him to himself, or to spare her: he found a 
palliation for every inconvenience, a defence 
iigainst malice, a mean of averting situations 
that would provoke spleen : if he could not in 
honour be the advocate of general practice, he 
was disposed to admit the plea of individual 
iexceptions ; and when the amicable contention 
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was ended, it ;8e^ed only to have removed die 
obstacle to that which she was endeavouring to 
represfiiPt .sus impracticable. ^ I would yield to 
your arguments, my dear Miss Bellarmine/ said 
his lordship, as he attended her to the door of 
the library, ^ if I did tiot listen to an eloquence 
far superior to that even of your language; but 
there is a tongue in female virtue, which speaks 
still more sweetly than your voice.— I have al- 
ways wished that my son might marry one of the 
best» young women in the world ; and I perceive 
that I must forego my wish if I listened to 
your persuasions.'-^Had. Rosanne not been con- 
vinced that, what she said was- founded in rea- 
son,, she might>now have been more than satis- 
fied^-rWhat she had urged seemed to have been, 
v^y favourably reported: she saw an increase 
of kindness in every one. 

Very pleasant letters from her father and Mr. 
Grant the next day, contributed to her consola- 
tion ; and a request from the latter to the earl 
to bestow a little good advice on Captain Lynden, 
who was quartered in the town near his park, 
brought Arthur as Mri Byram's guest at dinner^ 
just in time to meet Lady and tljie Misses 
Ormesden. 

In the pi^esent state of Rosanne's mind, Ar- 
thur would have been a nuisance^ alo^ae and at 
liberty •-rThei .ladies were relief in thelmselves, 
and, as they, might occupy his. attention, doubly 
welcQme.jR0sanne.had curiosity to, see them> 
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and she could not but feel well disposed towards 
the relations of any one to whose friendship 
she was as much indebted as to that of Sir 
Tancred. 

Lady Ormesden had all the remains of elegant 
beauty chastened by affliction: her daughters 
were blooming into superior loveliness, — -Miss 
Ormesden resembled a lily whose stem had 
needed a stronger soil for the support of a 
luxuriant flower: her sister seemed a violet 
content with the ground. 

Lady Ormesden had removed from the place 
of her concealment, for it was more than re- 
tirement, to occupy a house in Berkshire, which 
she had heretofore made profitable by letting it; 
but not yet settled in her new abode, she 
bad made this visit of gratitude her daughters' 
^rst introduction, and tliey afforded the novel 
spectacle of two girls of family, visiting in the 
}iouse of persons of the first rank, before they 
had seen so much of the world as a country- 
town would afford. Excepting frotn books, 
or the franked letters of their mother's few 
friendsy they knew not that society existed 
other than they had seen it in a very sequestered 
village, in which they visited no one, because 
there was no one to visit : th^y had never slept 
out of their mother's room since their first re* 
membrance, because their mother never could 
afford a separate apartment: they had never 
dined at any table but hers : of plays^ operas^ 
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ballS) concerts, and the other appei^dages of a 
metropolis, they had ideas obtained like those 
of hlind persons ; and in the common pursuits 
of young women in their situation of life, they 
were as uninterested as if they had been reared 
with ' the sons and daughters of Abyssinian 
royalty/ in the happy valley. 

With these circumstances of difference from 
the rest of the world, which she was to find in 
Miss Ormesden and her sister, Rosanne was in- 
trusted ; and the resemblance which their sechi- 
sion seemed to bear to that of her early life, al- 
lowing for the dissimilarity of pecuniary detail, 
was felt by her as an attaching identity. 

The ladies arrived two hours before dinner; 
and Miss Onnesden and her sister being shown 
to their apartment, to refresh themselves after a 
dusty journey, Lady Ormesden lingered to be-^ 
speak the allowance and patience they would, she 
feared, need. She was pleased to learn that the 
situation of public affairs in France had subjected 
Miss Bellarmine almost to the same disadvan- 
tage ; and to facilitate the method of treating 
her * young savages,' as she called them, she 
explained the very limited plan on which she 
had formed their manners : * I have given them,* 
said she, * only three rules of behaviour: I 
have taught them to be humble,, to be observ- 
ing, and to be useful ; and as a general rule of 
reference, where they might be in doubt, I have 
recommended. them to put themselves, in imagi^ 
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nation^ in the place of the person to whom their 
behaviour might address itself, and then to judge 
what would appear most right to themselves. 
* All this, little as it is,' said Lady Ormesden, * I 
have, however, inculcated from the best sources 
of instruction; I have literally taught them 
manners from the Scriptures — how far I have 
been right, I am sorry to say, the experiment 
of to-day will show. — Your ladyship will not 
be astonished at any thing they may do : — they 
have conditioned with me to hear of their faults 
before we part for the night ; and when these 
are, as I fear they will be, glaring, any assist- 
ance in correcting them, I shall esteem as au 
exertion of as kind guardianship to my girls as 
your lordship's generosity was to my son/ 

Arthur Lynden was not admitted into this 
confidence : he was in the saloon when the la- 
dies came from their toilette; and that the 
beauty of Miss Helen Ormesden struck him, 
was instantly evident to Rosanne, who knew 
Arthur's tindery heart. Dinner was served, and 
he was very much embarrassed between the ho- 
nour of Lady Brentleigh's right hand, and his 
manoeuvring to sit hear Helen — but fate did not 
stand his friend : he was coitipelled to take up 
with the honour and his old acquaintance Ro- 
sanne; and her thoughts were diverted from 
their less pleasant channel, by the difficulty he 
found in being content. 

Miss Ormesden, Rosanne .kneW| I from Sir 
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Tancred's report, to be twenty years of s^ej 
and his affectionate expressions testified to some 
degree of worth,, though delicacy in referring 
to the circumstances which had formed an earliy 
trial for her, would not permit him to be parti* 
cular in describing her merits : but what he 
bad said had given her no expectation of that 
which she found. ^ Much as I dislike preten- 
aions to develope character by the informaticm 
of features,' thought Rosanne, ^ I should say 
of this young woman, judging by her counted 
nance, that hers is a great mind, oppressed by 
an early acquaintance with affliction. Oi' 
thought she, ^ how comforted I am that my. 
deaf father is not here ! it would distress him to 
know what those women are who have sufF<6red 
even partially by him.' 

Dinner passed without the least impfopriety 
betrayed on the part of the young ladies-^they 
were quiet and collected ; and if their want of 
knowledge of the world was shown by any 
thing, it could be only by a transient blush 
when they began to speak : if there, was any 
particular reference to the .approval of the mo* 
ther, it manifested itself rather in cautiousness 
not to look at her, than in any awkward search 
for her directions :—^the elder seemed ta treat 
her with respectful censiderationr— the younger 
seemed to feel no shame like that of making hef 
ashamed of her. 

Arthur Lyndeh was not in the best mood for 
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showing to advantage the powers of ItCss 
Ormesden;^— engrossed by her sister's attract 
tionsy he felt every thing said by the elder/ an 
uitemiptioii; while Mr. Byram, extremely 
cha|rmed by Miss Onnesdetiy listened with the 
utmost attention if she spoke. There was a 
tremtilousness in her voice, which made her 
continuing to speak ^ favour, and called for en^^ 
couragement to her under an exertion that 
might be painful ; but once warmed into inte* 
rest, she was too perfect in what she said, to 
be put put, and too humble to be disconcerted^ 
Rosanne, hitherto the darling of the Byram fk- 
niily, felt herself eclipsed : she had no preten* 
sioQS that could rival Miss Ormesden — for Ifer 
beauty was now clouded by an anxious mind ; 
and the natural endowments of Honoria Ormes- 
den were such as acquirements could not equaL 
But Rosanne felt no jealbusy — she could love 
Honoria ; and situated as she was, her esti- 
mation for such superiorities with the Byram 
family, was not a point of which she felt parti- 
cularly tenacious. 

Encouraged by the very kind condescension 
of those to whom they were guests, the young 
ladies, by the close of dinner, had obtained the 
valour necessary to something beyond mere an- 
swering; and Miss Ormesden had made a ire- 
mark to Rosanne, on the heraldic engraving onr 
a piece of plate near her. Lord Brentlei^h^'. 
seeming to understand that he was not to slight 

. ■ < ■ 
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a polite deference for what might be supposed 
an aristocratic taste, entered into the conver- 
sation, and fostering with benignity the young 
lady's modestly-presented ideas, he led her on 
till even Arthur listened, and intending to join 
in her sentiments, began to commend the mul- 
tiplied record of heraldic bearings. * I prefer,* 
said she, * the simplicity of distinction to its 
complexity: — the Byram cross, though many 
families bear the same device, is a noble recog- 
nition of interest in a common cause — it says, 

* I will rather be one of an illustrious many, 

* than myself conspicuous and alone.' Our 
foolish elm-trees say nothing to my understand- 
ing, but that they must rob the space of land 
they occupy/ 

^ You do not, then, like canting arms, as the 
heralds call such bearings ?' said his lordship. 

* I did not know they were so called,' said 
she, * but I dislike all ill-placed wit } and this 
approaches very near it/ 

* Yes,' said Lady Agnes, ' too near it. — I 
confess I should not have liked a ram held up 
for sale, for the charge of my lozenge.' 

* What,' said Mr. Byram, * then. Miss Ormes- 
den, do you think of quibbling mottos ?' 

She shook her head. 

* O !' said Lady Ormesden, ' Honoria.has her 
own system of mottos :— explain it, my dear-— 
you are speaking to indulgent auditors.' 

After a moment's hesitation, she said, ^ I dare 
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say what I proposed is not practicable, or it 
would have been thought on long before — the 
adventure cannot have been left for me to ac- 
complish,' added she, smiling. * What I said 
to my mother was, that I wished mottos were 
sentiments of virtue and acrostics of family- 
names, because they would then assist in the. 
knowledge of family : they would make that 
which is intended to inform, more informing ; 
and, if well chosen, they would impress a pre* 
cept, up to the spirit of which children might 
be brought to act. Now, from our motto, * At- 
' tendez moi sous I'orme,' I had hoped to find 
that some patriotic heroes of old had assembled 
under the shade of an elm-tree, to consult on 
the restoratioh of a royal family, and the deli- 
verance of a people from the bondage of an 
usurper; but the dictionar)^ says, that * Attendre 
' sous I'orme' means ^ to wait till doomsday ;* 
and that is a day which, in this sense, should 
not be familiarized to our ideas.' 

* Would it be troubling you too much,' said 
the earl, * to ask you to give me a specimen of 
yoiir motto-system ?' 

^ O no, my lord,' said Honoria ; ^ I will re- 
collect a few that occurred to me.' 

Herexamples were ingenious and elegant: — 
Helen reminded her of some which did not 
occur to her. 

* I hope,' said the earl, ^ you have not left us 
without our share in your scheme.' 
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* Were I to say the truth,' she replied, * I 
never turned my invention yet to your lordship's 
name : — it does not,' said she, smiling, * address 
itself to my imagmation ; but I could presently 
think on something that would make a precept: 
* Be ye ready at midnight,' would be understpod 
by those conversant with the Gospels. My 
brother,' she concluded, with a look that made his 
lordship take out his handkerchief, * could, I am 
Convinced, improve on my poor idea.' 

Lady Brentleigh interposed the refreshment 
of a little ice for Miss Ormesden. Helen obey- 
ed Lady Agnes by explaining a process in 
some manufacture which happened to have come 
within her knowledge. 

The ladies quitted the table ; and pas3ing 
through the house to a beautiful lawn at the 
back of it, which the sloping rays of the sun, 
now little more than an hour's journey above 
the horizon, made temperate — they divided : 
Lady Agnes, as if to give the liberty which she 
knew would be desirable, took Honoria and 
Helen with her : Lady Brentleigh and Rosannc 
remained with Lady Ormesden. 

' How happy you are, my dear Lady Ormes- 
den,' said the countess, * in two such daughters! 
— ^your savages are the best bred savage$ I ever 
met with ; and I really should say, if I had not 
a daughter and a daughter's friend, . that I never 
yet saw two young women nearly approaching 
to them.' 
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* I believe/ said Lady Ormesden, * they are 
as good as any other system of education would 
have made them — whether keeping them igno- 
rant of the world is a fair way of fitting them 
for it, I have yet to learn — but this praise I 
nmst take to myself — I have made their first 
knowledge of society pleasant. The kind re- 
ception given them to-day, will have an 
effect on them through life : they will not feel 
discouragement, when they recollect how they 
have been received by those for whom they have 
the highest deficrence, and to whom they are 
so indebted.' 

The sympathy which Rosanne felt in the only 
degree of seclusion she could ever compare with 
her own, made her curious as to the manner in 
which these girls had been reared. She took 
off all reserve from their parent, by adverting, 
herself, to the regret which her father would 
feel on seeing them ; and she learnt that Sir 
Tancred's education had been made that of his 
sisters — that his vacations had been spent in in- 
structing them — that Lady Ormesden's time 
and elegant accomplishments had been wholly 
bestowed in atoning for the disadvantages under 
■which they lived, — and that, without any other 
instructors than their mother and their brother, 
guided by the principles of religion, and those 
important sub-divisions of it, moral virtue, ho- 
nour, delicacy, — profiting by a select library, 
which sh^ had increased her privations to 

y 8 
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retain, and never suffering a moment to pass un* 
used, Honoria and Helen had been made what 
they had shown themselves. * I believe,' said 
lady Ormesden, * I escape some anxieties which 
mothers in general must experience. I could 
venture to trust them in many trying situations ; 
and,' added she, turning aside, * I hope I could 
poinmit them to the mercy of their Creator. 
For the encouragement of others,' said she, in 
a firmer tone, * I make no scruple of saying 
that I have had somie trouble — intellects the 
bounty of Providence gave them ; but I do not 
think either of my girls near as faultless by na- 
ture as their brother : he has all their ability ; 
—-and I never had the least difficulty but to 
check the overflowing of his generous heart. 
Now Honoria was born proud, and Helen 
peevish ; and the vestiges of thdr natural dispo- 
sitions will perhaps, as long as they live, mark 
their characters ; but this difference will, I be- 
lieve, appear now very safely: Honoria will lead 
when courage will secure a benefit to another : 
Helen will be assidu6us where she can be useful. 
Honoria will say, * Be happy' — Helen will say, 
* You shall be happy if I can make you so.' I 
am not,' said Lady Ormesden, * in the least de- 
gree apprehensive for their exposure to the vex- 
ations of life — they have seen sorrow — they 
know how to be content : their list of real ca- 
lamities is very short, and their sense of gra- 
titude very strong: they know the tenure of 
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this world's inheritance— they are thoroughly 
aware of that which is to succeed it ; and the 
sober thankfulness with which they have borne 
this great revetse of oUr fortunes, which, my 
dear Miss Bellarmine, your noble-minded father 
began, convinces me that I may trust them, even 
in prosperity. I shall, by very gentle degrees, 
now show them * the world,' but not * to the 
' world :' in the spring they shall be in Lon- 
don; and if the protection extended to them 
within these few hours, may be continued to 
them, I shall be as tranquil as, thank God, I 
have been in watching their vegetative life/ 

Such a day as this seemed to hush the cares 
that disturbed Rosanne. Arthur Lynden took 
his leave, consoled for quitting Helen by a. ge- 
neral invitation from Lord Brentleigh ; and Ro- 
sanne rejoiced that, from so agreeable a party, 
he was the only subtraction. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Trom hours, which, unlike some of their recent 
predecessors, brought more of antidote than 
bane, Rosanne was, in two days, recalled to 
those of painful recollection, by an invitation 
to write, with the rest of the family, to Lord 
Montrylas. She had suspatded, not altered, her 
sentiments ; therefore, whatever she wrote, must 
be a repetition of those arguments which she 
had heretofore adduced; and with an imagina- 
tion wearied by repeated discussions, and a mind 
harassed by presenting to it all possible modes 
of suffering, under all lights, she sate down in 
tears, to advise that which was to separate her 
from persons every day more claiming her love 
and esteem. The employment of all of the 
house of Byram had been at the same time the 
same ; and when they met at dinper, the traces 
of it were on their countenances, and every one 
seemed, with equal willingness, to address the 
Ormesdens in preference to those concerned ia 
their thouo^hts. 

It was renevv^ed grief to Rosanne to obserw 
this ; yet where was she to give vent to her 
feelings ? Lord and Lady Brentleigh appeared to 
have formed their mode of thinking and acting, 
and to repel, on system, all her endeavours (o 
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be disinterested. Lady Agnes soothed her, and 
discouraged all mention of that which would, 
she trusted, arrange itself; but to Mr. Byram 
she had yet made no application, and perceiving 
him at times lost in thought, and particularly 
shy of her on the day of writing, she determined 
to be explicit with him, and at least to preserve 
his esteem by revealing the oppression of her 
mind. For this purpose, she contrived to cross 
him the following morning in his early walk, 
and to show him the letter she had written to 
Lord Montrylas, which contained every dis- 
suasive she could use, but concluded, as it wa? 
right it should, with the most perfect recogni- 
tion of the obligation by which she was bound, 
and a willing submission to that mode of pro- 
ceeding which, on consideration, his lordship 
thought the most becoming him to adopt 

A few prefatory words bespoke the favour- 
able attention of one who lamented so sincerely 
as did Mn Byram, any obstacle to his brother's 
views of happiness with such a woman as Ro- 
sanne. But when he had obeyed her by reading 
her well-written, conscientious, yet affectionate 
letter, when he saw in it that every hope that 
life affords, but that of consoling the advancing 
age of her father, was offered as a sacrifice on 
the altar of virtuous pride — and when he looked 
at Rosanne, his sentiments followed the lead of 
those of his family ; and he could not but own 
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that, thus advanced, it was best that the aflFaif 
should proceed. 

* And in saying this,' added he, * I give the 
allowance I dare not take — you will not, I am 
sure, betray me, if, in showing myself your 
friend, I expose my own weakness : every fibre 
of my heart is seized on by Honoria Ormesden; 
but I must not introduce into our family, the 
daughter of a gambler and a suicide. — I shall go 
to my living to-morrow ; for, if I stay a week 
longer, it will be more difficult : and now, my 
dear Miss Bellarmine,' said he, ' whenever you 
hear any of the vulgar declamation on the wal- 
lowing indulgences of royalty or nobility, you 
will, as I do, feel with how equitable a hand 
the blessings of this world are dispensed : — per- 
sons conspicuous in situations, have their fetters, 
which those of the subordinate classes cannot 
discern, and will not suppose : they are covered 
from sight with the robe, and secreted from the 
ear by the ermine; but fetters they are, and as 
fetters they are felt by those whose progress 
towards happiness they impede. I will not wish, 
myself the son of a sordid tradesman who has 
purchased with a next presentation for his son, 
the first gentleman of his family — a right tp 
marry his housemaid with impunity : I will not 
.lament that I am of a noble house, or the son of 
such parents as mine ; — I have twj/ portion of 
good; and I will be thankful: but you and I 
must most bitterly deplore — and let us- impress 
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.this on the minds of all the young who come 
in our way — that sad vitiated taste for illieit 
pleasures in others, which, far more than want 
of ancestry, opposes our views. My father^ I am 
confident, would never thwart any of his chil- 
dren in a wish of their heart ; you might have 
been the daughter of a poor parson, and he 
would have paid you the respect personally due 
to you ; and I might marry my curate's daugh- 
ter, and he would thank God that our taste for 
virtue was still pure. — I cannot, I will not, 
wound such a man by doing what he ought to 
disapprove. — / can plead no engagement — the 
allowances he makes for Mbntrylas I cannot 
claim. There is but one Rosanne Bellarmine.' 

* What can I do to imitate your disinterested-r 
ness ?' said Rosanne. * I too am fettered. — ^Any 
way I must be miserable ; and I would far ra- 
ther be miserable with the approbation of my 
conscience, than without it.* 

' You will be happy with Montrylas,' said 
Mr. Byram : ' when we are accustomed to the 
caution requisite, it will be easier/ 

* I can never be accustomed to it,' said Ro» 
sanne ; * I have but one resource— I will, at all 
hazards, be firm. I will tell Lord Montrylas 
that I must risk his displeasure : I never, iAv, 
Byram, will be his wife, depend on. me, I give 
you my word.' 

' Are you serious? Are you firm?— C|in you 
iuaijatlLiu this resolution ?' 
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* Ves—I will persuade my father io take m<| 
away before he returns/ 

^ Will it not be more than you can bear?— I 
i^hould grieve ' 

' No, I can bear any thing rather than thd 
misery of bringing evil on others.' 

* Then now/ said Mr. Byram, * if your mind is 
noble enough for this exertion, I will encou"* 
rage it. This,' said he, taking out of his 
pocket-book a written paper, * is a transcript of 
Montrylas's answer to my father's letter on this 
terrible subject. That which you saw was cal- 
culated for your eye.' 

She read the paper he gave her: — it began 
with expressing the utmost consternation and 
distress, on receiving the particulars his father 
had communicated J it stopped little short of 
execrating the duplicity, as well as previous 
ill conduct of Bellarmiiie; but it spoke of Ro*- 
sanne in terms of the tenderest affection, and 
the most generous pity ; and the decision was 
that which had been transmitted t<> her, that^ 
having gone thus far, he conceived it impossible 
to retreat — that he rejoiced in his inability, 
though he knew not that he could ever speak to 
her father with complacency, or think of him 
without aversion. 

Rosanne needed no more to direct or confirm 
her. She felt all her obligation to Mr. Byram, 
for his kindness, his exaniple, his precept;—^ 
she quitted him with acknowledgments — ^not 
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having dared, even in this confidential openness 
of heart, to name to him the supposition, of Sir 
Tancred's and Lady Agnes's intentions. 

Mr. Byram had left it to her option to con- 
ceal or reveal her having seen the transcript of 
Lord Montrylas's letter; — she chose the more 
ingenuous procedure, as that which was right, 
convenient, and efficacious. She accommo- 
dated her letter to the information she had re- 
ceived; and not till the packet was inevitably 
dismissed, did she make known what had been 
her final decision, and her proceeding on it 

If she could be repaid, the large increase of 
love she received from the hearts of the Byramc 
would have repaid her ; but she was too sensible, 
of that to which she exposed herself by thiif 
renmiciation, to be consoled from any sources 
but that which she had traced up to a celestial 
eminence. — ' I plead no passion,' Baid she to 
herself; * I will syfter no imaginary ill to con- 
nect itself with my real substantial disappoint-* 
ment; but I should have been protected, beloved; 
happy with him whom I have been compelled 
to refuse; and now a few short years must 
deprive me of protection, of love, and happiness 
— a forlorn, neglected, unattached, single being> 
I shall see one neighbour who cares not for me^ 
succeed one who cares little for me; — this fa- 
mily must wean itself from me, they will draw 
^way the Ormesdens; and when I die, it may 
be engraved on ipy tombstone. 
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* Here lies oxe Rosanne Bellarmi^e/ 

The increase of confidence resulting from her 
disregard to her own interest, rendered the 
departure of Lady Ormesdeu and her daughters 
less terrifying than it would have been, had 
Rosanne exposed herself to any possibility 
of coolness from the By ram family. These 
agreeable visitors were now going to join Sir 
Tancred at his new purchase in Kent ; and no- 
thing but the earnest opposition of Lord and 
Lady Brentleigh, prevented Rosanne's taking 
the opportunity of returning with them. She 
wrote, by their favour, to Mr. Grant, bespeaking 
for them his best affections, and to her father, 
describing herself as infinitely relieved by the 
election she had made: — she had avoided all 
mention of the confidential letter which had 
concluded her decision : she assured him of the 
incres^sing kindness of her noble friends; and 
endeavouring to amuse him by portraying the 
new captivity of Arthur Lynden, as very for- 
midable, she thought it impossible he could 
discover that she was not perfectly calm. 

To avoid giving renewed pain to Lord Mont- 
rylas's family, by receiving his reply while with 
them, she made arrangements for returning into 
Kent, before it could arrive. Mr. Byram, who 
seemed happy to do whatever could testify his 
sense of her desert, came purposely to attend 
her to town J Lady Agnes again accompanied 
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her ; and from the earl's house in London, she 
easily reached again that which she had now 
to regard as her only home, Mr. Grant's recto- 
rial dwelling ! making, as she travelled, a fresh 
comparison of her varying situation, and, on the 
whole, feeling herself a gainer in some particu- 
lars of important advantage, having now good 
reason to promise herself the continued frfend- 
ship of the Byrams, and hoping to keep alive 
that of the Ormesdens, unless the union of the 
families should be followed by a wish to forget 
past vexations connected with her name. She 
dared not indeed look forward to the effect of 
Lord Montrylas's return, — such sentiments as 
those which he had expressed towards her poor 
father, however merited, must make them shy 
of each other. 

But in one point she felt herself really a gainer: 
in firmness of mind, now that she had resolved, 
and carried her resolution into effect; and look- 
ing back with humble confidence on the motive 
actuating her, she met that consolation and 
support which alone she sought, and alone 
could rely on. — ^ And still, still,' thought she, 
in concluding her sad ruminations, * let me be 
honest — I would rather have my mind thus dis- 
agreeably filled with regrefs and forebodings, 
than experience again those miserable feelings 
that destroyed every pleasure at Chateau-Vicq. 
J am daily drawing nqarer to that which will 
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secure me from increase of sufFering.-— While I 
lived in ignorance of my Maker, I seemed always 
going farther from it. If I have a good ac- 
count of my dearest father's health and state of 
mind, and can but persuade him that I am con- 
tent, I will not murmur/ 

But this satisfaction she had not : her deter- 
jnination had fixed heavily on the heart of Bel- 
larmine ; and the more he admired the conduct 
of his daughter, the more oppressive he felt it 
He had not, indeed, receded from any part of his 
good intentions : he yiras regular, he was pious ; 
—a child in submission to punishment, and dis- 
posed to relinquish all that he felt he had a right 
to forego; but the happiness of Rosanne did 
not come under this description of transferable 
indulgences : here he had no permission to sub- 
mit' He was extremely reduced in flesh, and 
debilitated in strength ; and Rosanne, in addition 
to her own trials, had to endure the sight of 
his, with the foreboding that she should see him 
sink under grief, of which his love for her was 
the source. Nor was the good Grant by many 
degrees what she had left him : his tender na- 
ture could hardly approve voluntary penances 
that involved the subsequent punishment of 
those, whose errors he hoped were corrected: 
he did not enter quite into the sentiment of the 
Byram family : he persuaded himself that Ro- 
sanne would more than atone for any concession 
she might haye accepted from them : he thought 
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they knew not their own happiness when they 
did not consult hers. Her fears, with regard to 
her father, he could not treat as unfounded: 
vexed and disappointed himself^ he could not 
entirely forbear adding his vexation and disap- 
pointment to the heap already accumulated. 
When Rosanne said, * My father will, after all, 
die' — ^he could not say * No, no :' — he replied, 
^ And you will follow him — and then I shall 
indeed feel, for the short remainder of my life, 
what it is to lose a daughter. — St. Paul says 
that * the desolate hath many more children 
* than she which hath an husband;' — it has oftea 
been my lot to feel that the human heart has a 
larger family than any that can be numbered up 
by consanguinity or alliances.' 

The only enlivening circumstance attending 
this gloom, was the vicinity of the Ormesdens, 
who, residing in part of the manor-housQ 
while the rest was putting into that state of per- 
fect comfort which would make it a very desir 
rable residence, immediately paid every attention 
to Rosanne. Sir Tancred had heard from Mr. 
Grant her determination, and, influenced by his 
friendship for all parties, and his parti culai* re- 
gard for Lord Montrylas, he conversed with her 
in private on the subject, giving every possible 
encomium to her noble sentiments, but not at all 
admitting that his friend would concur in her 
decree. She could not prevail on lierself to dis- 
close that which she considered as a refutation 
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of all his arguments, Lord Montrylas*s private 
letter — it was not in favour of her father. 

The building which was to make Mr. (irant's 
house sufficiently commodious for the perma- 
nent residence of Bellarmine, had proceeded very 
slowly ; no one had hastened the tardy work- 
men, and every question that could be reserved 
for her, was tlirown by for considoration. She 
tried to excite interest and give energy ; but she 
had herself neither the one nor the other : the 
only situation congenial to her mind was the 
churchyard, where she could sit on a grave that 
sheltered one sufferer, and read that truest history 
which tells that there is a hope for all, of 
which we cannot be defrauded, but by ourselves 
— one refuge from calamity, which all who seek 
may find. 

Arthur Lyndcn was, at this time, the guest of 
Mr. St. Erme, and his attentions were received 
at the manor-house as those of any other gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood. On the news of 
Rosanne's arrival, he had made her a visit, and 
his good-nature was hurt by wliathe saw: some- 
thing unpleasant he could suspect, but Ar- 
thur was in no one's confidence: he tried to 
learn the cause of her dejection, and of the ill 
looks of Mr. Bellarmine, and the increased seri- 
ousness of Mr. Grant ; but he was put off with 
general answers ; and he saw and was sensible tp 
Ijis own want of importance. 

Unsible to bear any oppression of his spirits, 
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Arthur ^rote t6 Rosann^ : he told h6r frankly 
that he suspected some obstacle to het prospects, 
and was wretched under the suspicion, and the 
cbrroboratioil it received from what he had ob-^ 
s6t*ved in visiting at the rectory -house : he did 
not explicitly say, * Perhaps you may now wish 
you had been less hasty in rejecting me ;' nor 
did he state his apprehensions that his visits at 
the manor-house might excite her jealousy ;—^ 
for Arthur was neither presuming nor conceited; 
—but he had studied on his own stock of ideas ; 
he knew how often he had repented precipita-- 
tioli-»^he knew how he felt when another seemed 
preferred to himself; and Rosanne hAd too much 
of his respect and esteem to suSef him to ov6ip* 
look the possibility, of his increasing her uneasK 
ID69S, by a failure in that which be had once pro^ 
fessed. 

*rhis letter contained the most pferfect dfevd* 
tion of himself, might he be pertttitted to pro* 
fels^it-^to her, and, whith hekneW^ would have 
its weight— to her father : * he had how ail aflfec^- 
tion to offer hw, far more worthy than that 
which she had before so justly elightfed: if iltk 
had hfeard of his forniing other viewdi h* would 
aiiticij^te the effect, by cdnfessing the 6bargtt 
just, while he congratulated hiittsel^ ett tidt haV*^ 
ing jeX put it out of his power to make the hap*» 
pitiete of her life his sole object/ 

• Good young man!* 4aid Rosanne, tlosing hi* 
gHhtlemttily letter : ' this i^ ind«^ iiothii^ to 

Yot. m. a; 
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me, but it will please my father to see how much 
of what is great may be added to an amiable 
character, merely by acting on the Christian 
principle of preferring another 'to ourselves; 
and it will please Mr. Grant, because it will 
show that his cares have not been thrown away 
on Arthur Lynden. They must both see his 
merits, if they compare me now with He- 
len Ormesden. I am the faded flower of an im- 
kindly seaso — she is the germ of loveliness 
opening under a benign sun. 

* I can speak to Arthur better than I can 
write,' said she : ^ he must not know all, but he 
must still have the distinction of as much confi- 
dence as I can give.' 

She sent to him. Arthur now knew her too 
well to be as much elated as when she liad be- 
fore mis-led him by her alacrity. He obeyed 
her summons in the honest disposition to fulfil 
all he had professed, and with a manly resolu- 
tion to deserve an approbation so correct as hers, 
by showing that he could prefer to any domina- 
tion of passion, the superior indulgence of a 
just, a tender, and a benevolent susceptibility. 

She confessed to him that the prospect which 
she had. been led to consider as hers, was not 
only clouded, but withdrawn ; — she could not 
in honour reveal particulars — the Byram family, 
so far from deserving any reproach, had greater 
claims than ever to her love and respect ;— no ] 
thing but time, quiet^ friendship, and that sup- 
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port which was afforded to all who asked it, 
could assist her. She was truly sensible to 
his more than brotherly kindness, and she did 
not know that any thing could have given her 
the pleasure she felt in seeing him settling into 
that manly character, which she sincerely hoped 
would recommend his wishes to the Ormesdta 
family. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

'CJoME, come/ «aid Rosannc to herself owe 
moramg in the week after her retvmi, when she 
rose for the first time refreshed by her sleep r • M 
certainly am better — I am not quite so pale, 
and my father last night was more cheerful, and 
dear Mr. Grant does not sigh quite so sadly ; 
and the Ormesden girls and their excellent mo- 
ther are amusing and more than amusing ; and 
Sir Tancred is very kind — and Arthur Lynden's 
success interests me — ^and if Lady Agnes does 
come down to the manor-house, I shall have a 
confidential friend ; but what is all this haste? 
—here is Sir Tancred's carriage and four horses, 
and he only in it — perhaps going to town to 
fetch Lady Agnes. The workmen are so te-* 
dious — he will not wait. — / am not in their 
confidence — but it may be delicacy — perhaps^ 
********* is arrived — and now the wedding.* 

Sir Tancred had alighted and come into the 
house — Mr. Grant was in his study : — in about a 
quarter of an hour they came out together, and 
the former, not aware that he was passing under 
her window, said, * I would stay for the pur- 
pose, but I could not do it. I have now, my 
dear Sir, given you my confidence ; no one, not 
even the father, must share it with you ; for the 
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present I shall, you may be sure, be silent; but 
this terrible event you must communicate ; and 
God bless you! let me know directly how they 
bear it. I an> going immediately to the family^ 
and my stay must be determined by circum- 
stances/ 

Sir Taiicred drove off^ saying to the drivers, 
^ As fast as you can, not to ristk your necks^ or 
hurt your horses.' Rosanne remained at her 
window ; and as Mr, Grant passed again under 
it> she said to him, ^ I know there is something 
terrible — I am coming to hear it.' 

She was instantly in his study. She repeated 
what she had heard, and entreated to be inform* 
ed of its meaiung, 

* I would tell you,' said Mr. Grant, ' but that 
J am sure you will so totally misunderstand what 
you hear, that you will almost accuse me of qc- 
c^ioning you additional uneasiness ;. and as it 
appears to me that no one of those interested 
for you, could have devised so merci&d a dii|- 
pcnsation^ I may differ from you,' 

' Whatever it is,' said she, ^ pray tell it isve. 
My father is at home, is he not?' 

^ I really do not ki^ow; ^ou, had b^tt^r go 
and inquire, or shall X go }' 

To gain time, as she neither spoke nor maved, 
Mr, Grant rang,^ and with ai&cted anxiety 
asked the servant where Mr. B^Uarmine was. 
: ^ He was inhia room dressing*— h«$ man had 
just left him/ 

z 3 
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' Thank God !' whispered Rosannet— ' Now, 
Sir, I am ready to hear any thing/ 
She stood as if waiting to be shot. 

* It is hard,' said Mr. Grant, ^ to have such an 
office put on me ; stay, Rosanne, till your father 
is with you.' 

' No, Sir : does the misfortune come from the 
hand of God, or from any one in the world ?' 

* From the most merciful hand of God.' 

* Then thy will be done !' said she, raising her 
hands and eyes : ^ perhaps every thing we have 
in the world gone — perhaps beggary; it will 
teach us to be humble ; disgrace it cannot be — 
'that the Almighty does not inflict ; — sin it can- 
not be, if it comes from him ; any thing else I 
can face.' 

^ We have obtained a great victory, Rosanne ; 

but we have lost some officers. Now, I 

should seriously blame you if you were to make 
no distinction between the gratification a sol- 
dier feels, who falls in his duty, and the misery 
of the deaths that take place every day : in this 
instance no happy circumstance was wanting; he 
fell in the moment of as much felicity as this 
world could afFord>and, without the sufleringdf 
an instant, is gone to enjoy that to which none 
other is to be compared.' 

' Then all is over !— but tell me, can you,' said 
she, * had he my letter?' 

■ No ; the packet is brought back by his ser- 
vant; your letter is sent to you — it arrived the 

6 
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day after* The family have thought niost kind- 
ly on you ; they are as well as you could hope.' 

* As / could hope /' said she, heavily, — * they 
do not say, as I could wish : they know my 
hopes are now brought down to nothing ; but if 
he had not my letter, this is comfort : his mo- 
ther, his sister, his father, they will acquit me. 
But, O ! Mr. Grant, how could you talk of 
mercy ? — It may be justice, and to that I bow ; 
mercy will follow: but my father, who is to 
tell him ?' 

' /will,' said Mr. Grant. 

^ We cannot endure many more such shocks,* 
said she : * forgive me — indeed I will submit- 
but it is very hard — if I must not cry, I — I shall 
be choked !' 

' I will not hinder you, my dear child,' said 
Mr. Grant : * tears are your best relief at pre- 
sent—indulge them • you will have no more 
such shocks, I hope. Pity your poor old friend 
for being made the messenger of evil tidings to 
you ; think of him, my Rosanne— think what he 
suffers for you all ; yet did you ever hear hin^ 
5ay, 

* What 's Hecuba to him, or h^ to Hecuba V 

• 

—Your father is my brother; you my more 
than niece — the child of my affections; and, 
could I but rock you through this last storm 
of life, I am persuaded I should yet live to 
see you happy — happier far, I am convinced, 

zA 
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than ux any 9tate we hay^ picture^ tc^ CWd; 
imagiuations a« wU^t we could mo6t wi$l) fof 

you.' 

' I have no wish to he happy,' &ai4 Rosi9ii9e, 
frying her tear$ — '^ ?QMkl I but bear for others; 
r— but the family ! — the family 1-^the t>rother I-nr 
the sister 1— -the parents V 

^ Ro$anne, they are good peoplf^, i t\ify are 
Bot SO weak as yo\^ ar^. £very ojvaii who has 4 
9on in the service of his country knows th^ per 
ril. The Almighty provides food wl^e^ hf 
grants offspring — he sends consol9,tion w];i^n he 
withdraws a child; and the greatest h^ c^i) send. 
is tl^t whi^h this faqiily will exp^ieno? ; thj^ 
fouj whqs^ happiness in thif \YQrld. x^odiing. 
could have repaired, has died without; the sv^f- 
fering of a minute, in the di^ha^ge if his 
duty^ iu the moment of glory, a Brlti^ pffic^ 
and a Christian !-r-rJ s^iin sureyoiji hav.^ tQO Q^vclif 
good sense, you are top well t^^ght, ta m^i^ 
bis blameless life, his unsul^ed hoi;u>ur, bis hig|| 
character, a reason for regret j wovl4 you mal^f- 
ft worse present |han the best! you bav^ t9t yOHf 
Maker V 

Rosanne coul^ 9pf}uje9ce— ^Rqijaqne, could ad* 
mit — but, of necessity, |losanne felt fieeply^ 
The dread of seeing her father enter, aot in- 
formed of what had happened,: made her urge 
Mr. Grant to go to him« He was absent firoikher 
uear an hqufi which she s^ove t)0 employ ia 



v^lmg ^ne}f sensible tD the mvph th^t ipigbl^ 
haye gdd^ to tbe m^gnit^dff of ber 9h^r9 m 
the misfortune :-^th«t her f^th^r tiv<?d; that 
}^ was daily iipproyiqg in habits; tba^ bft Yfw 
tf«n«ferri^g bi^ (iep^pd^nce ffom the pf^rish^ibU 
lyprld^ a world which every day read a lesson of 
detacbjkpg fof boar^ncQ, to that for wh^^h i^he 
lipped he ^^ anxio^aly parep^ring himself ;*-r 
they bad no Frederic Qass to disturb th^ir quiet ; 
|iQ \^y (nucretia to reveal wouud^ng ^ecretia ; 
tbe Byr^ms wiEHild continue their friends^ ; the 
Qripead^us iitrould beopone so i and Mr. Grant 
yfM^ vndfsr Hi^ven, her <irm reli wee. 

itosanne had alwi^s been ia tbe practice crf^ 
compounding with b^ppinc^s : she made sowe 
condition on which shq would make exertion: 
It was the simple process of a mind formed by 
itseli^a sort of childish accommodation to imr 
perfect powers; ^e had not, even now» left <^ 
^ eustptn : < If my father can support this 
ibock/ said Bhe» ^ l must and will think p| no- 
thing but aiding those who stand so n)ueb nearer 
to it than I do/ 

But bow did ber father receive it ? She bad 
not even tihe satisfaction of knowing this i fm, 
vhen Mr. Grant came from him> his hs^ndke^- 
ebief v$as. s^ his eyes, and she was told thi^t her 
father begged to be allowed to spend tbe moru- 
kig alone ; be imftreaibed bev to take every care 
^ h^mli, and hpped^ in » :few hoii£s^ tor nmt 
}m witk owipQa»rf. ^ Yo« rmy bet i^^i* 
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said Mr. Grant, * if you have any confidence in 
me ; I am sure he will repay our forbearance.— 
His room is open to me, I shall go and talk to 
him for a few minutes at a time; and be thinks 
60 rightly, that I know he will think to ad- 
vantage.' 

* And now,' said Mr. Grant, as he was quitting 
her, after their unrelished breakfast, ' here is my 
good Lady Ormesden coming to take care of 
you ; and I insist on your letting her in ; see 
. her good sense; and, believe me, child, there is 
a vast deal of good sense in the world that is 
passed over as matter of course. This useful 
faculty, in her, points out that she is the only fit 
companion for you just now — she is experienced 
in sorrow ; her children have had their share of 
passive suffering; but they are not the adepts 
she is : so she comes herself. You will recol- 
lect that, though your father's errors are no 
secret to her, yet no one but her son, of all the 
family, knows, or ever will know, any thing 
more, in this instance, than, that professional 
danger made a great obstacle ; and that now 
you are in the state of many more, with abun- 
dant cause to be thankful that you are not a 
helpless widow with half a dozen, children, 
and a hundred and fifty pounds a year to main*- 
tain them.' 

Lady Ormesden spent the morning with Ro- 
sanne, in that quiet composing exertion- of kind'- 
ness which is never without good effect • Sfa« 
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allowed her to write to Lady Agnes without 
interrupting her, but watching and encourag- 
ing her, as often as she laid down her pen. 

Rosanne parted from her almost with regret^ 
€o soothing, so judicious, had been her persua- 
sions; and, when she saw Mr. Grant, she could 
observe to him that she felt the advantage of 
Lady Ormesden's not having her perfect con- 
fidence : * Might I have given way,' said she, 
^ to all I felt, I might have made myself weaker — 
tlie necessity of being cautious gave me the 
ability to be prudent.' 

* It is for this very reason,' said he, * that in- 
timate friends, one shade off relationship, can 
often do more in affliction than near kindred/ 



It was not till the evening that Bellarmine 
could see his daughter; he then sent for her ; 
and, at first overcome by meeting a mind 
equally oppressed with his own, he could give 
her no intimation of fortitude; but, wlien he 
could speak, though nothing could remove tbeir 
causes of grief, he proved to her how those 
the most pungent may be counterbalanced : * I 
have not,' said he, * till to-day felt my own ex- 
treme deficiency ; I flattered myself I was become 
a pious man, and, of course, a Christian ; but I 
perceive now my error ; I see that a sense of 
being wrong, the desire to be right, repentance 
^ past errors^ and earnestness to avoid tliem, 
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hudly entitle me to the glorious appelUtioa of 
« follower of Him who came to teach us tP 
suffer;— K)iL His example I must humbly form 
myself— ou His intercession I must lely, since 
all that I can do is so imperfect-^^^^and to the 
Holy Spirit I must look for guidance, since I am 
so incapable of guiding myself, ^ow, tbereforoi 
sny dear child, acknowledging the goodness of 
God, in his severest dispensations, and. bis ten* 
der care for his creatures in th^tt which seems 
to bear hardest on them ; feeling my own want 
of worth, my insufficiency,, my helplessness, I 
abandon all hope of support £rom this vain 
iKorld, and look only to that, from above. We 
nuist, my Rose, it spears the will of Provi- 
dence, end our days, father aiid daughter, to- 
' gether. — I grieve that this lot is imposed on you 
by my faults and follies, but I will do what is 
in my power to atone for it It i& nuost hnmi* 
liating^ it is dreadful, to admit the idea, that 
your poor wretched father could not be tau^t 
obedience to an omnipotent D^ty, or made to 
see the forbearance of an all-mefciful Go^ but 
by such severe means : that his heai^ could be 
reached only through wounds given to his child, 
argues a sad state pf mind ; but siicfa^ I fair, is 
the truth; and it almost requires^ me to ask &f- 
giveness if I still am thankful that yoa are 
spared to me. You have suffered a martyrdom; 
but I know you wilt not repine if iit waa ne^ 
/cessary to the great purpose effi3Cted.?"««Nar 
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muit you or Grant be aknned or grieved if 
you aee me sometimes a little depressed : my 
heart is, I hope, too sincerely converted td 
endanger my relapsing, while the goodness of 
God riemains on my memory ; but, however i 
detest the errors of my life, there is still much 
to be done before I can hope to turn so weedy 
a soil into good agriculture : my resolution is, to 
follow the plan recommended in forming a taste — 
I will contemplate and practise what is good till 
I entirely prefer it, and, as in the study of the 
fine arts, this must be accomplished by industry. 
There are days in the year on which you may see 
me gloomy : I must, at present, be allowed to 
keep them with a little austerity, but my subse«-' 
quent cheerfulness shall repay you. I feel happy 
already in one point — I can forgive all by whom 
I have suffered, and love all whom I have here- 
tofore considered as in possession of comfort 
denied to me. If I could but relieve you, 
my child, from the burden I have imposed on 
you ' 

* It will be no burden,' said Rosanne, * when 
so supported ; a little time, and I shall recover ; 
the worst is; I trust, past/ 

* Any violent shock,' replied Bellarmine, * I 
hope we have not cause, at present, to dread; 
but there will be, I fear, a severe trial f(>r you, 
even in our quiet— yiM Will, I foresee, be cftfied, 
in due time, to witness the happy marriages of 
all around you ; Sir Tancred will marry Lady 
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Agnes; Arthur Lynden will obtain Hden 
Ormesden, just the woman to make him respect- 
able ! and I cannot think, whatever Mr. By ram's 
apprehensions, that Lord Brentleigh can dis- 
courage his partiality for Honoria; such vice as)- 
her father's rather calls up the virtues of a suf- 
fering family. Great will be your merit, my 
child, can you see all this without repining.* 

' I will see it even with thankfulness, my fa- 
ther,' said Rosanne, ^ may I but, at the same 
time, see you in peace.' 

' You will, if you can be content. See,* said 
he, ^ the sentiments on which you have to de-' 
pend — this noble passage in Akenside speaks 
what I feel : 

* Then let the trial come ; and witness Thou 
If terror be upon me, if I shrink 
To meet the storm, or falter in my strength, 
When hardest it besets me. Do not think 
That I am fr^ile and infirm of soul, 
As late thy eyes beheld me; for Thou hast chang'd 
My nature. Thy commanding voice has wak'd 
My slumb'ring powers, to bear me boldly on 
Where'er the will divine my path ordains. 
Through toil or peril — only do not Thou 
Forsake me. O ! be Thou for ever near. 
That I may listen to thy sacred voice, 
And guide by thy decrees my constant feet ! 

* Thou, in Heaven, 
O thou Eternal Arbiter of things I 
Be thy great bidding done; for who am I 
To question thy appointment ?' 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Is stillness peace ? — Not always ; — it may be a 
truce Av^ith misfortune ; it may be the control 
ling action of one power on another ; — or it may 
be the covert industry of revived invaders. 
There is a character in some stillness which ren 
ders it suspicious, and disquiets those over whom 
it is diffused, by the habit or the necessity of 
watchfulness. Such was the stillness that suc- 
ceeded to the events that had exhausted the pre- 
sent resources of Rosanne; and her mind was 
on the alert to figure causes of alarm, when it 
was almost too much stunned to feel it. She 
had now no self-congratulation to bestow, even 
on her father's best endeavours to secure his 
own and to promote her comfort : she saw hiui 

all she could have asked, but she seemed to 

t 

see it too late for this world's purposes. He 
accompanied her to the altar, and her heart 
melted in gratitude. She assured herself that 
his mind and its best affections would never 
now again relapse under the influence of the 
world. She saw him disposed to grow eminent 
in Christianity, to communicate to others the 
best means of attaining the satisfaction of every, 
wish : but she could only say, ' This must be-^ 
and it is well— let us endure to the end, and 

f ' 
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we may attain that which is out of sigbt* 
thing in it can ever again interest me.' 

Her father was now her comforter: the 
powers of his inis-used mind taming their light 
on the sacred volume, seemed to have recovered 
more than their own acumen. Hi^ experiefioe 
of the efficacy Of iuspirfed language, gave an iti» 
timate sense, a personal application, t6 what hi 
read, which, as he Was one of the t66 many fot 
whose conversion it was designed, it was inote 
peculiarly his province td explain; and feeding 
heir curiosity frota the stores of his own know* 
ledge and by bringing within its reach some of 
the great part of the Sacred tVl-itings, which at 
present, on Mr. Grant^s advice, she read with a 
passive faith, he roused her mind, by degt'ees, to 
endeavour to regain that vigour which it had 
been voluntarily renouncing. That the intelli- 
gence of a man whom pride had made a i$ChO- 
lar, and who scarcely ktiew the time When the 
learned languages were not familiar to hirti, 
should give an advantage over the industf iouS 
endeavours of a young woman, was not WDti- 
defftil ; but when Mr. G/ant confessed that hft 
had not seen before, as he now did, the rfeftf- 
ence of a parable of the fulfilment of a ptiJ- 
phecy— Bellarmine, with honourable humility, 
replied, * You have happily, niy gOdd filend, 
never put yourself in the way ta see It. ThiJ 
parable, for instance, of the unclean spirit 
taking to himself seven others, fe best under- 



$tpQ^ hy those who h^ve e^iperiepqed the domi- 
n\(m of a corrupt principle, m^da imperfect en- 
deavours to shake it QfF> failed for wapt of im- 
ipediate Tecotnpen^e, and sunk at last into all 
lie mire of sin ;'— from which fatality may God 
of his mexcy, tbipugh the intercession of his 
§Qja, m4 the operation of his Holy Spirit, keep 
all thoise, wl|o, like me, have persisted too long 
to tbiB .ways of perverseness/ 

* QoiD^y my Ro^anne/ said Mr. Grant one 
day when he had been remarking to her on th« 
be^ty pf the now advancing autumn, ^ hi u« 
number up our supernumerary causes of thank- 
folpesfi ; — our mipds pu^ht to be in the state of 
tliia lovely day, much better than the commoa 
qqnr^e of seaspps, which the jelation of causea 
^nd evpnts allows ns to expect Your letters 
from this suffering family begin to assume a 
firmer tone — they talk with pleasure of meeting 
yoi|. The now elder son, you see, will come 
home, and change his viewp, to watch over ih^ 
•grounded spirits of his father. This is good and 
gratifying, and, in j^uch a peculiar case, highly 
proper ; for the succession of the aristocracy 
pf a mixed government must not be risqued 
in the ardour for public virtue. The clerical 
young man, you see, is most liberally permitted 
to bring into the family that jewel of a girl, 
your friend Hoqioria ; and they will all come intQ 
pur neighbpi>rhP04 for the winter. The manor- 
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house will be, I know, a scene of generous hos- 
pitality : my poor neighbours will rejoice, and 
we will rejoice with them/ 

* It is cheering even to me,' said Rosanne ; 

* and I hope in time I shall show myself more 
grateful than I am conscious I appear, for your 
and my father's goodness ; it has preserved me? 
under the miercy of Heaven, from * impious dis- 

* content :' — it has all been necessary, for I have 
felt it, even with my natural disposition, some- 
limes difficult to acknowledge the hand of 
mercy in sudi continued inflictions; but my 
submission is, I hope, perfect. I can suspend 
my judgment, and tell myself all will be well ; 
and I hope that when I see this rejoicing that 
you promise me, I shall be able to prove my- 
self at least a faithful friend to those more 
fortunate, though admitted not to a share in 
tlieir fortune/ 

Mr. Grant was retiring abruptly, but Rosanne 
stopped him. * Tell me,' said she, * my dear Sir, 
now my father is not by, whether you do not think 
it a little hard that so much lenity and so little 
disapprobation should be shown by the By ram 
family to the children of a man, who, for the 
sake of dishonourable gain, ruined his wife and 
offspring at a gaming-table, and then shot him- 
self, while I have been treated so severely/ 

* All the severities tq which, by our own want 
of prudence, we expose ourselves from each 
otlier,' said Mr. Grapt, ' are more immoderate in 
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their quantity, and less efficacious in their ope- 
ration^ than any we meet with from the hand 
of Him who might crush us in a moment; and 
I admit the justice of your question : but, to be- 
gin with one of the least reasons — you must 
consider that it is not necessary to inroll in a 
* pedigree fifty yards long' the circumstance of 
a man's having a passion of this kind, — ^A 
gambler does not, of necessity, bear for his coat 
of arms — I wish, with all my soul, he did — ^a 
dice-box or, between two fiends sabkj crest 
a fool's head j&roj&er, motto* Sic itur ad inferos;* 
•i— therefore lie escapes the heralds' college ; but, 
in registering alliances, you must tell all you 
can get at, and in telling all, you proclaim, or 
you let out, that which by inference tells if the 
conduct of women has been flagitious. This, I 
am sure, would satisfy you, as to the seemingly 
unjust distinction ; but when you consider how 
important it is to the well-being, nay, to the 
very existence of a state, that the female part 
of its population should be objects of the 
highest respect, you would, for the general 
good, I am convinced, submit gracefully to in- 
dividual evil ; but, in the present instance, I 
deny the extension of any thing but mercy to 
you. If this young man was to fall thus early, 
would your near connexion with his family have 
gratified you, who cannot plead the excuse of 
vanity in your defence? And think how good 
the Almighty has been to you, my Rose, in, as 
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it were, protecting your heart himself against 
yourself :— corrupted by no passion, spoiled by 
no folly, you have felt and acted naturally, and 
therefore the natural awe of superiors has pre- 
served you from the effects of fondness/ 

Mt is most true/ said Rosanne ; ' I admired, 
1 honoured, I loved ; and these feelings ever* 
day grew stronger ; but there was, I confess, a 
l^eck to my heart in the disparity of our situa^* 
tion— in the little interest I could, as almost a 
foreigner, claim in the country of which he was 
so distinguished an ornament; and, above all, 
in the consciousness that we were not ingenuous* 
Yet I would have chosen him from all the 
world, as I would have accepted dignity, which 
sn him was of every kind, and the efevated power 
of doing good, in preference to gross indul* 
gences and low enjoyments/ 

* I understand you— it was holiday-love. I 
remember remarking our incompetence to judge 
of what will make us happy, in comparing him 
to the simple portrait which you gave in your 
letter about Arthur, of the requisites to gaia 
your affections/ 

* I was sincere and I am steady.---! not only 
w^uld never displease my dear father in marry- 
ing, but I would make pleasing him, next to 
•doing my duty to a still higher authority, my 
aim in every action of my life; yet still I ijay, 
ithat, to have made me entirely happy, I must 
liave loved without the fear of seemiBjg to pro*' 
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8uine--*he whani I loved sboukl have felt my 
father's interest for him an obligatioD.**-^! said 
he must be good, and I must have proof of it ; 
he must be able to guide anf) protect me; he 
must be gentle to my faults, and patient to my 
defects; and all this, and much more, lie was; 
but I said he must not separate me from my fa- 
ther; and I could nmv add^ nor from you"; ^d, 
above all, I might have said, he must not be 
kept ignorant of any thing/ 

The kind attentions of the ladies of the Ormes*^ 
den family were now invaluable to Rosanne. She 
bad never before experienced the blessing of 
such friendship as they had it in their power, 
and were equally disposed, to offer her. Lady 
Ormesden was a parent, her daughters were 
sisters to her ; and to the almost by nature insu- 
lated Rosanne Bellarmine, whose heart would 
have well repaid the cares of a mother, and would 
have cherished the love of collateral relations, 
to find in strangers thus recommended to her 
regard, and now forming her nearest society, 
all that she could image to herself of domestic 
affection, was a counterpoise to her weight of 
sorrow, which she rated as it merited. It was 
not necessary to her availing herself of this com** 
fort, that the young women should know wbat 
had preceded that which seemed the cause of her 
dejection — there was enough explained to them 
to account for all th^y saw, and to give them 
every requisite power of serving hen 
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Lady Ormesden, fully informed of the cir- 
cumstances of Bellarmine's conduct, could trace 
his errors back to their sources, and suggest to 
Rosanne the hope of good to be extracted from 
them. ^ I know/ concluded she, ' the dis- 
abilities which ought to mark through life the 
incorrect youth of persons so mis-led, and I 
acquiesce in them; but when vice has become 
quite as odious to the vicious man ^s it is to 
others, then is the time for private friendship 
and personal regard to pour in their balm ; in 
short,' said Lady Ormesden, ^ in this, as in other 
cases, let us ask advice where the best is to be 
found, and we shall then omit nothing that can 
deter from vicious paths, and invite to those 
of virtue. What would I not give, my dear 
young friend, to have recovered my infatuated 
husband to the state in which your father is ! 
And were I to tell you what he was when I mar- 
ried him, and how entirely he owed his ruin to a 
visit we made together in the autumn after- 
wards, you would, even in his instance, feel for 
the weakness of human nature, O ! what do 
those deserve, who, under the guise of hospita- 
lity, and in situations where to suspect that vice 
had ever penetrated, would be a breach of char 
xity— what do they deserve, when they lure 
an inexperienced man to that vortex, th^ gam^ 
ing- table?' 

' Yqu make me/ said Rosanne, ' 4ear Lady 
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Ormesdeo, ' almost content with my own mis- 
fortune.' 

* You ought to be so,' said she, ' now that 
your father is so well established in a contrary 
course of life. We must not ask impossibilities 
— we must not ask things not to have been : he 
;*epents ; he amends ; he has made all the atone- 
ment in his power ; and I am certain his conver- 
sation is such as will assist in keeping others 
out of the snares into which he had fallen him- 
jelf. Any inconveniences to which what we la- 
ment, must expose him, I should look on as 
those attending an injured limb : do not let him 
attempt too much, and he may pass through 
life now with little suffering from his hurts/ 



For some weeks the attention of Sir Tancred 
had been devoted to the afflicted family ; and 
he had only at intervals come into Kent to ex- 
pedite the preparing his house for their recep- 
tion after Christmas; when, instead of being in 
London, they proposed, in a manner the most 
consoling to Bellarmine and his daughter, to be 
his guests. Sir Tancred bad n^ver been in 
the neighbourhood without visiting at the rec- 
tory-house; and all Rosanne's apprehensions of 
any diminution of regard consequent on the ap- 
proximation of these two families, or her own 
abscission from one of them, vanished when she 
3aw him attaching himself, with the affection of 
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a son and a niephew, to her father and his friend* 
To facilitate intercourse, he gave orders fof 
making the shortest road practicable from the 
manor-hoUse through the grounds to the par* 
sonage; and, with the obvious meaning of 
giving importance to Rosanne, he referred to 
her taste in the choice of some decorations. In 
all his intelligence from the Byram family, he 
was anxious to set forward their kind disposi- 
tion towards her ; and she thought he meant to 
say, that Sir Tancred and Lady Agnes Ormes* 
den would continue her very affectionate and 
assiduous friiends. 

Returning from them in the end of October, 
he was the bearer of letters which gave still 
better hopes of recovered serenity. Hitherto 
Rosanne had bad brief reports of Lord and 
Lady Brentleigh's fluctuating spirits from 
Lady Agnes y — she could not dwell on sub- 
jects so painful, and there was a word which 
she could not write. She spoke of her elder 
Tirother^s having reached them, but she could 
describe him only as James; but now she 
could say, that those dear to her wel'c so fat 
recovering as to form a wish— ^the first they 
could form-~that Mr. Bellannitre and Rosanne 
Ivould come into Wiltshire, and remain with 
them till after Christmas, when titey should 
themselves make a visit of some weeks to the 
Ormesden family, and would travel with them 
into Kent, 
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* When I cmisider/ said Bellarmin^ - hov 
iKiuch there was to overcome in the minds of 
tiiese excellent pec^le, before they could prevail 
6h theiBSelves to include a sight of me in their 
nHsh, I feel still more humbled as well as more 
grateful. Their politeness smooths every ob- 
stacle to my pleasure in seeing them here ; but 
I can by no persuasions be induced to obtrude 
6n their goodness. Go, my Rosanne^ if you 
can give comfort— even if you cannot receive 
it, go. Sir Tancred takes your dear Honoria 
with him — ^you will spare yourself the pain of 
parting from her, and your sad home may bd 
made pleasanter to you by a little absmice.* 

Rosanne was neither obstinate nor selfish — 
she was not prone to envy or alive to jealousy ; 
but her newly-blighted hopes might have been 
brought out to more contemplation by compa- 
rison with those of others now just budding, 
and which she fancied belonged peculiarly to 
the promised companions of her journey. She 
was not in the confidence of one of the par- 
ties : but she could make allowances for the 
peculiar delicacy required by circumstances. 
On all accounts, she wished to decline leaving 
her father. 

Lady .Agnes's reply to her letter of excuse, 
which she received after Sir Tancred and Miss 
Ormesden had reached the earl's seat, would 
have repaid her for more than she renounced.-— 
It convinced her that she had acted rightly; 
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and it informed her, in the kindest manner, of 
the arranged union of Mr. Byram and Honoria. 
It expressed pleasure in the prospect of any 
thing that would keep near each other^ either 
in local situation or by the ties of alliance, 
persons who seemed designed to make one 
consolidated family. It anticipated the satis- 
faction of finding her in Kent after Christmas, 
and it said all that could be said to a wounded 
mind. 

Here was now a new scene in view. Bellar- 
mine exerted himself to complete the improve- 
ments at the rectory-house, and Mr, Grant un- 
dertook the fitting up a very pretty house 
within sight of it, preparatory to the marriage 
of Arthur Lynden and Helen Ormesden.-^ 
* And thus,* said Mr. Grant, * my dear Ro^ 
saniie, the accident of your making an ac** 
quaintance with my foolish niece in a forest 
in France, will people a village in Kent/ 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

C^HMSTMAs came. The manor-house was in hisrh 
order for the noble guests ; and the rectory- 
house^ in liberal propriety, made good its claims 
to the minor praise of a comfortable clerical 
abode: its rooms were not so spacious; its de- 
corations were only modest; its cellars were 
neither as ample nor as various ; but it was still 
something more than might have been exacted 
•-^it was decorous, and it was fitting ; and, with- 
out making any invidious estimate in their own 
favour of the relative proportions of riches and 
cares, its inhabitants were content. Rosanne, 
by cojnparison a princess at Chateau-Vicq, was 
here the daughter of an inmate ; and not to go 
beyond what she considered as her station in 
life, was now a care to her, who had been re^ 
garded as the c^itain purchaser of that which 
no one beside could afford. She conformed 
without a murmur, even when she might have 
indulged her vanity ; but the repository of 
her unworn bridal ornaments, was a spot her 
foot at present avoided. 

The guests arrived, and Rosanne hastened to 
pay her respects as the humble female of the 
parsonage, to those who seemed once, however 
devated above her, to baye beeu Qffere4. to her 
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as parents. This the good Grant felt for her 
far more than she did for herself. It was a fine 
frosty morning, and she would have walked, 
l)ut he would not permit it : bis carriage and a 
servant on horseback attended her ; and, though 
he suffered her to go alone, it was because he 
thought a particular reception was her due. 

* But now,' said he, when she was putting on 
her gloves, * don't you think — but I am no 
judge of ladies' fashions — don't you think a 
little sprinkling of mourning would have been 
a handsome compliment to the family ?— the 
Ormesdens, you see, have put it on. I am al- 
ways in mourning ; or else, faith, I should put 
on something, just to say, ^ 1 feel with you, my 
* lord and lady/ 

* No, no,' said she ; * I have not colour 
enough just now for black. Dear father, mind 
and be very busy till I return — ^you must 
have all those books in their places befom 
dinner.' 

S^he went away in assumed gaiety ; but it wa^, 
equally with any solicitude for her looks, aa* 
sumed : — she would not presume to mourn---'she 
meant the family to see that she considered heir 
self as renounced, and acquiesced in her fate; 
^nd it was to be her care to show, that no re» 
nunciatian could abate her respectful attach- 
inent. 

The earl received her alone : he could not 
pay her a higher compliment, nor more conaull 



Iter feelings. She saw him first, to whom the 
loiss was greatest ; and he tried to convince her, 
that the «ight of her was consolation to hini4 
^ Jf yon have not/ said he, attempting to smile, 
* already more fathers than you can manage 
continue me, I beseech you, of the number; 
you will always be to us the same dear child 
as if my son bad lived to make you our daugh** 
ter ; and our love for his memory would secure 
our affection to you, were any thing wanting to 
attach us personally.' 

Lady Brentleigh came in with Mr. Byram and 
Lady Agnes : she had been too confident in her 
fortitude; but her daughter, all firm dignity^ 
gave her time to recover that self-possessiou 
which enabled her to act for more than herself; 
Itnd, in a few minutes, recollections gave way 
to the general sentiment on meeting Rosanne. 
Every one inquired after Mr. Bellarmine. ' I 
«hall love him more than ever,' said the coun* 
tess: ' Sir Tancred says, he ntever saw such aa 
extoiple of goodness—tell him, be must cc^e 
to us — we shall have no scruple of showing our 
weakness before one who will make $uch al- 
iowanoes for it 

An intercourse was immediately ^tablisbed, 
which realised the pleasures that the society of 
persons thus circumstanced could be supposed, 
capable of affording. Rosanae was adnjitt^ 
into 4uU the f^laas of th^ fiyram aad Oimesdesi 
^Wtfliesi ciccept that wbkjb ce^cto^ Six 7«i%r, 
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tred atid Lady Agnes; and at length, wearjf 
of waiting for confidence, that perhaps only 
waited to be invited, she, in private with hef 
ladyship, ventured to beg her to allow her th6 
satisfaction of knowing that she might indeed 
expect her as a resident at the manor-house. 

Lady Agnes was not offended ; but she laid 
some blame on that general inconsistency which 
makes serious intentions pass for professions. 
• Were I to say,' said she, ' that I would go to 
Bath next month, those who know my usual 
performance of promises, would believe me; 
but because some people marry after they have 
violently and vehemently declared they w^ill 
not, the first possible match is made for me, 
who have always coolly and cautiously acted 
in a way that should rather have inspired 
confidence than excited doubt. My dear Ro- 
sanne — I shall never be atny thing more than an 
occasional visitor at the manor-house. / the 
mistress of it ! — /Lady Agnes Ormesden I — No, 
believe me, I could give you such a reason 
against my listening to Sir Tancred, were he to 
propose for me, as even you must admit: he 
will, I believe, bring home a lady — but not 
your friend Agnes, I assure you. I am not at 
liberty to say more at present— you have seen 
the intended Lady Ormesden often, and at our 
house ; but I am sorry to add, that we never 
•could discover that you admired her as much as 
we did : my father says, you have always ap- 
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peared to him to undervalue her ; but I think 
when she is properly introduced to you, and 
you know her better, your opinion of her must 
mend;. and you will love her as we do. You 
will know all in good time — but keep what I 
have told you to yourself/ 

A winter of some severity was passed in a 
state of improving peace, and in disseminating 
around the manor-house and the parsonage the 
best alleviations of poverty. Bellarmine led 
the way in all that required his extensive know- 
ledge of the various branches of a national com- 
munity: his habits of calculation contributed 
to that desirable end, the doing good without 
doing harm. Agriculture and mechanics were 
indebted to his experience, and above all, in 
matters still more important, he could say, ^This 
is possible, for I have done it' — * This is right, 
for it has given me peace.' 

* I may have known happiness more brilliant,* 
said Rosanne to Lady Agnes, * but I never en* 
joyed any that had so permanent an aspect In 
those around me, I have fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers — and were I not anxious to 
know who is to be this new Lady Ormesden, 
whom I am sorry to have, as you «ay, under- 
Valued, 1 do not think I could ask any alterar 
tion in the blessings I enjoy.' 

* You shall be gratified before we part,' said 
Lady Agnes: 'permitted or not, I will tcU 
you, before we quit Kent/ 
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Spring approached^ ^d a removal to towfi 
was necessary previous to the marriages of the 
Miss Ormesdens : Rosanoe was invited and urged 
to accQinpajiy ^em ; but she could not yet al;« 
tempt the experiment of a gayer life : rendered 
fearful of vicissitude, she preferred the Kentish 
parsonage and the society of her father and Mr. 
Grant, to attending one of the brides into Wilt- 
shire, or even returning with the other. She 
undertook to have Arthur Lynden's house ready 
for the reception of Helen, and was perfectly 
content with the distinction of being relied on. 

Lady Agnes seemed, in tlie bustle of dqpart- 
iag, to have forgotten her promise of disclosing 
the secret of Sir Tancred's intended lady. She 
lecollected it, however, in time; and on the 
morning of their isetting off, reminding Rosanne 
herself of her engagement, she led her into the 
library, where tlie earl was alone, sealing some 
papers ; and saying, * Now, my dear father, do 
let Roswne know every body's plan* — she left 
her. 

Without the least formality, the earl, as if 
wishing not to be overheard, said in a low voice, 
^ You are anxious, I understand, about the 
neighbour you may have here ; and Ag»£s thinks 
I can, better than any body, reconciie you to 
Ormesd|»!s choice : the lady is a near and dear 
connexion of ours; and we certainly would dp 
tn^ thing in our power to iaciiitate the match ; 
hut tbt success of our endearours is still very 



|>M>bI«^rQ|Ltici^. 'SfaeUasMattil di&di<»dns^ aiid 
m^ would accedjB to thtox, but it would be pre- 
iUlnpticA ki us to say we £te sbtisfj ^lidi fle- 
liaflds^^we give faer time to cbn^der ^^-^ she 
^1 Hot be burrled :^f sbe wili Hot abate, we 
fiiui^t define the meismis of our meetiHg them ; 
1^ with {Eill we cku doy it depaids so ihudi on 
iMr diispofiitioii/ that we are aaxibus. These 
^»6 the terms she insists on in her own htmd- 
Wiillng^) my deir Rosanne; and when you know 
heii a iitcki of yotr hifluence may serve tisJ - 

What Was Roissbne's surprise, when she per- 
ceived that the paper Lord Brentleigh held be- 
fore her, was her own letter to her father on 
Arthur Lynden's declaration, and that ' the 
terms' of which his lordship had spoken, were 
contained in the conchidfng paragraph, in which 
she had depicted the necessary qualifications in 
him who might hope for the unreserved posses- 
sion of her heart. 

' And now,' said Lord Brentleigh, * my very 
dear Miss Bellarmine, if you can find another 
jnan who answers as my friend does to these 
hard requisitions, I have done : — he has never 

* flattered' you : you certainly may * love him 
' without presumption,'— he * will love, and must 
' ever feel obliged to your father' — ^he is * good,' 
and you * have proof of his goodness' — ^lie can 

* inform' and * guide' you — ^he is ^ patient' and 

* gentle' — and he * will not take you away from 

* your father; nor,' added his lordship, smiling, 
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* even from Mr. Grant I could say a great deal 
of his uncommpn merits and pretensions/ con- 
cluded the earl, — * I could tell of love at first 
sight, submitting to despair — of friendship re* 
joicing in the sacrifice of happiness— of gene- 
rosity seeking to preserve for another that which 
it needed for itself«-^and of the consolation my- 
self and all my family must derive from seeing 
bestowed on my son's dearest friend her whom 
we must ever regard as a daughter of our house; 
—but here is the owner of these great qualities 
to speak for himself, and I leave him to your 
justice/ 



THE END. 
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